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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES AND ANNUAL REPORT, 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

GENTLEMEN: The fortheoming annual report of the school trustees 
aud superintendents is full of interesting matter relating to the schools, 
their progress, and their necessities. The most urgent need is more pay 
for teachers. Our report, therefore, begins with the discussion of that 


subject. 
PAY OF TEACHERS. 


When this subject has been brought to the attention of the commit- 
tees of Congress charged with the duty of making the appropriation 
for the schools, it has been their invariable custom to inguire, ‘‘ Does 
not the average salary of teachers allowed by us compare favorably 
with the average salary in other large cities ?” 

It is frankly conceded that this question, if it mast be answered cate- 
gorically and without any consideration of accompanying conditions, 
must be answered in the affirmative. It would be, however, neither 
statesmanlike upon the part of the members of these committees nor 
fair to the just claims of those intrusted with the interests of our schools 
to determine this question by the analogy of other cities if the facts 
show that the conditions wholly differ. 

Our last report exhibiced a peculiarity of the public schools of this 
city which the statistics of each succeeding year emphasize and which, 
to the mind of any one who will give it fair consideration, establishes 
the fact that the average salary prevailing in other localities free from 
this peculiarity, if followed here, must greatly embarrass and impair the 
efficient conduct of our schools. That peculiarity is the fact that, while 
in every other city in the United States the attendance largely prepone 
derates in the lower grades, the higher grades, which are the most 
costly, are comparatively thinly attended. In the white schools of 
the District of Columbia the attendance throughout the entire series of 
grades is surprisingly uniform and demoustrates the fact that in this 
District the children generally continue in school throughout the first 
five grades, and that nearly or quite two-thirds of them continue through- 
out the entire eight-year course. Thus, in the first six divisions, embrac- 
ing all the white children and all the colored children residing outside the 
limits of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, there were during 
the past year enrolled in the first grade 4,032 pupils; in the second, 
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3,149; in the third, 3,149; in the fourth, 3,466, and in the fifth, 3,026 ; 
while in the sixth grade there were 2,606; in the seventh, 2,123, and in, 
the eighth, 1,750. : 

Reference to our report of last year on this same subject will show 
the same relative attendance in the various grades, which will also ap- 
pear on examination of the statistics during the earlier years, Another 
striking circumstance, illustrating the same peculiarity, is the fact that 
of the increase of attendance in these divisions during the past year, 
aggregating a total of 784, 256 represents the increase in the High 
School, 526 the increase in the four higher grades or grammar schools, 
while the increase in the four lower or primary schools is only 2 

We have given most careful study into the causes of this striking 
peculiarity, which, upon examination, we find to be in no sense peculiar 
to the past year, but to characterize the schools of the District of 
Columbia throughout a series of years, extending as far back as the 
Statistics before us have enabled us to pursue the inquiry, and we 
find these causes to be two, both of which spring from a single cause, 
namely, the absence of large manufacturing and industrial enterprises, 
whose existence in a community is always attended with the preg. 
ence of a large laboring class, the educational privileges of whose chil- 
dren are limited to the lowest or primary schools. By reason of the 
fewer accumulations of large fortunes the wealth of the District of 
Columbia is more equally distributed than perhaps in any other of our 
American cities, and thus the average citizen is able to afford his chil- 
dren opportunity to take the fall course of instruction provided in the 
public schools, and also, in the case of many of our citizens, to afford 
them the advantages of Kindergarten and other private primary schools 
during their earlier years. The increase in our advanced course is due, 
in so far as we are able to trace it, almost wholly to the transfer from 
private schools to the public schools of children entering the fifth and 
the higher grades. 

It will be obvious to any intelligent person acquainted with this fact, 
and having access to the statistics of other cities in whieh the attend. 
ance in the primary grades vastly exceeds that in the higher schools, 
that any system of appropriation or provision for the needs of our 
schools which prescribes the same average salary here as in commu- 
nities where the great majority of the teachers are employed in the 
primary schools, can have but one result, namely, to cripple and em- 
barrass the efforts of the school board and the school officials to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency and educational success. It is 
hoped that you will be able to bring this matter, which is now a 
feature of the schools reqairing your most urgent attention, to the 
careful consideration of Congress, to the end that not only may jus- 
tice be done to our most worthy and deserving teachers, but that the 
public schools of the District may continue to maintain and to improve 
their already high standard, an farnish to the youth of our national 
capital the highest and best facilities for education. 
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THE WASHINGTON u161 SCHOOL, 


This pranch of the public schools has been an e 


ee Special suffer i 
te years from the conditions above referred te i mover uring 


Ja RT a . » Four Years ago { 
‘ ree Was regarded ‘ eres ago its 
teaching force Wa ge as equal to that of any similar institution 


the country. Under the restrictions and limit 
acentt appropriations for the schools, we have been unable to retai 

Hie Jeading members of that force with few exceptions, one of wits ‘ 
bs the present accomplished Principal, the foree having found eae 
jnorati¥e employment in private institutions. Their places we have 
eon compelled to supply by the appointment, for the most wane of 
-oung college graduates, of marked ability and acquirements in raRe 

‘nstances, but wholly inexperienced ; and those, as they gain aaa 
ence, proficiency, and reputation, we find ourselves unable to retain at 
the restricted salaries in our power to offer. The report of Dr. Lane. 
Hie principal, shows that the average salary paid in the Washington 
High School, with an enrollment of 1,253 advanced pupils, has oor 
ouly $850, or less than the salary paid to the lowest class of clerks in 
the classified Goxernment service; the latter being required to Tow 
Ag only the qualifications of copyist, while the former are largely 
graduates, and for the most part the leading graduates, of fnenae 
Fons such as Dartmouth College, Johns Hopkins University, Am- 
herst College, Vassar, Cornell, Wellesley, the Columbian University 
and other leading institutions, graduation from which requires years 
of diligent study and no inconsiderable expenditure of money. We 
submit that, in all fairness, the ensuing appropriation bill should 
either remove wholly the restrictions upon needed increases of sala- 
ries in this school, or that, as recommended by the principal, the limi- 
tation, if any be imposed, should not be less than $1,200, instead of 
$1,000, as at present, and that the appropriation itself should be large 
enough to admit of the imperatively necessary advances. 


BE ations imposed by 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The subject of accommodations is subordinated to the former topic in 
this report only for the reason that itis already present in the legislative 
mind, as is evidenced by the marked improvement of facilities of this 

‘character which have been accorded in the last three years. In the 
school year ending June 30, 1886, as was stated in our report for that 
year, out of a total enrollment of 32,336 pupils, 12,089 were restricted 
to one-half day attendance for want of rooms in which they could be in- 
structed, notwithstanding the fact that a sufficient number of teachers 
were employed and paid to teach each of them the whole ofevery school 
day inthe year if room for that purpose had been afforded. That report 
expressed the confident belief that this matter had only tobe brought 
home to the attention of Congress in order to be remedied, and the ap- 
propriation for school buildings since that date, aided by the liberal sup- 
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plemental rental therein provided, has abundantly justified that belieg, 
For the year just ended, out of a total enrollment of 35,764, only about 
6,000 children have been limited to half-day schools. We trust that the 
determination of Congress to afford ample school-room accommodations 
forall children of the District will not be relaxed, and that the esti- 
mate for new buildings for the current year will be granted without 
reduction. Ifso, the school-room accommodation will be brought very 
nearly or quite abreast with the needs in this regard. : 

We would call especial attention to the matter of the high schoo] 
building for the colored children of the District. As stated in pre. 
vious reports, this high scliool is conducted in a building, only a part of 
which can be accorded for its accommodation, and which is located in 
an inconvenient part of the city for the great body of pupils for whom 
it is designed; a building which has little or no special adaptation for 
the purpose, and, in addition, every available seat in which is urgently 
needed to supply the section of the city in which it stands for schools 
of lower grade. The enrollment of the year just ended has been 416, 
which will be exceeded by the enrollment for the now current year, 
“The school is a most useful aud important factor in the moral and in. 
tellectual development of a large and deserving portion of the popula. 
tion of the District, bearing their dué share of taxation and other pub- 
lic burdens, and we submit that a suitable high school building, com- 
paring favorably in location aud appointments with the Washington 
High School, is both necessary and just.” 

A point has also been reached in the history of the Washington ‘ 
High School in which it has become apparent that a single high school 
is insufficient to meet the wants of a community numbering nearly or 
quite 2 quarter of a million of inhabitants. Theattendance for the cur- 
rent year has reached the number of 1,400, which is not only enough 
to fill the High School building, including the addition thereto provided 
in last year’s appropriation, but is as large a number as can be properly 
managed and instructed by a single corps of teachers. In addition, a 
single building in a territory of G0 square miles must necessarily be 
inconvenient of access to a large number of pupils. A temporary 
expedient may be found in the recommendation of the principal 
and the superintendent, that the course of study pursued in the first 
year of the High School be relegated to the grammar schools, con- 
stituting practically a ninth grade, a measure which is rendered 
feasible by the fact that in the first year but little in the way of 
apparatus, laboratories, and the like is essential to instruction of the 
pupils. The wisest and, in our judgment, the only complete remedy, 
however, lies in the establishment of two complete additional high 
schools, one located in the third, or Capitol Hill division, and the other 
in the northwest section of the city, either in or convenient to George- 
town. The establishment of these schools would involve considerable 
expenditure of money, not only in securing suitable sites and erecting 
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nitable L Shed, as they sho i 
vit an outfit equal in all respects to the present ae aenee 
schoo! but such expenditure would be Wisel 
Boal be entirely acceptable to the tax-p 
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t Shed, 
ashington High 
¥ made, and we are sure 
ayers and the community at 


CONTINGENT FUND, 


In the third place, we would urgently recommen 
entfund annually appropriated by Cougress be who 

ducational work of the schools, or else that it be so largely increased 
as to allow at least $25,000, the amount asked for in the estimates for 
Rie ensuing year, to be applied to these uses, At present the fund is 
annually diminished by the payment of insurance premiums upon all 
the school buildings of the District, gas bills, printing, and other inci 
dentals, necessary, it is true, but so consuming the fund that the real 
contingent educational needs of the schools can not be supplied. The 
reports of the supervising principals show conclusively 
more libraries and reference books in the various school b 
all the schools music is taught, and at least one piano in 
jg almost an indispensable necessity ; the library at the High School 
the educational value of which is abundantly apparent from ‘all the oe 
nual reports coming from that institation, sadly needs replenishing and 
enlargement, and, in various other particulars, the highest educational 
results call for expenditures from the contingent fund which that fand 
has heretofore been wholly inadequate to meet. 

Various attempts have been made in the schools to Supply books 
pianos, and other needed paraphernalia by means of contributions solic. 
ited by the children, through the aid of entertainments, luncheons, and 
like measures, all of which to the board seem wrong in principle and 
prejudicial both to pupils and the cause of education, but which, though 
the board has been unable to sanction them, they have felt neverthe- 
less equally unable to wholly prohibit, in view of the urgeney of the 
needs which they were intended to supply. We now submit the matter 
to your honorable board, and through you to Congress, in the hope 
that such action will be taken as will supply our schools with the needed 
appointments without converting the children of our community into 
canvassing agents. 


d that the contin- 
lly set apart for the 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


The additions to the public-school system of the District, introduced 
experimentally afew years since, have grown to be among its recognized, 
most useful features. 

As to manual training the reports of the supervising principals show 
that, throughout the divisions, the exercises of this character are very 
popular with the children, that they manifestly contributed to, rather 
than impaired, their proficiency in their studies, that the parents of 
pupils have been almost uniformly interested in and enthusiastic over, 
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ant 
portion of 
marked success: 
by the introducto a 
‘ pils, teaching many 
Sag and daily emplo 
able to acquire. 
__ontino and urgently pressing the foregoing needs of 
a Pree aatieh and that of Congress the board ean ae 
ee it ae of congratulation which have attended ine 
of seo ek MER a reas entitled to enter th 
schools has been promptly admitted to thew and provided win er ‘ 
petent teacher for every school hour of every school day in the veil 
with the fullest opportunity of Cabelas to that extent, excepti> eat ; 
so far as a resort to the one-half day sy pum still continues rey 
for want of sufficient school rooms. The vexed question of equalizatig 
of the salaries of teachers has been settled in a manner which hag ween 
accepted in good part by all the teachers, notwithstanding the fact tune 
it entails a reduction in the already scant salaries of many of ee : 
est and best of them, a hardship which the board will most ela ; 
the average salary allowed by the next appropriation. bill 


? Whieh 


red them tn 


Vetlog 
Peration 


remedy if 
shall enable them to do so. 

We earnestly recommend that this average salary may be fixed t 
$700, which, if done, would settle, as we believe, for many years rs 
come the embarrassments hereinbefore set forth and the injustice to 
teachers which unavoidably results therefrom. The inequalities in the 
salaries of teachers receiving more than $1,000 we have been unable to 
remove because of the provision in the appropriation acts forbidding 
increase in the salary of any teacher in classes receiving $3,000 or up 
wards, and prohibiting the increase of the number of teachers in any 
of these classes; prohibitions which the accounting officers of the Treas- 
ury Department have construed not only to forbid increase in the aggre. 
gate of salaries above $1,000, but the increase of the number receiving 
$1,200; for example, by either promoting those now receiving $1,000 or 
$1,100 to that sum or by reducing to that salary those receiving larger 
amonnts. Such equalization, therefore, as also, the equalization of the 
salaries of male and female teachers, can only be fully made when the 
restrictions in question are either omitted or so changed in their phrase- 
ology and accompanied by such additional grants of money as may 
render the same feasible. 
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» numost harmony has prevailed between 

WHO e board throughout the entire System. The order o 
aud Pei most excellent, and the work of the teachers and the progress 
pas Lacan, of the pupils have been not only gratifying to the: tens: 
ae uniformly and most highly satist 


‘actory to parents and other 
a interested as well, if frequent and general expressions of com- 
ation, and the almost total absence of complaints or adverse com- 
é 


.. may be taken as tests. The practical working aud results of 
eee iG schools for the past and the current year would appear to be 
the pt ily satisfactory to parents and others interested in them, and, so 
oul eee knowledge of the board extends, to be quite free from either 
far ae i general complaint in any quarter. These are matters of 
Sees cuThtion to all our citizens, and justify the pride which the com- 
cong! a at large is manifesting in its pnblic schools, For this condition 
wll fae inal credit can not be given to those whose untiring 
of Pacadet many discouragements and embarrassments, these results 
efforts, namely, to Superintendents Powell and Cook, to the supervis- 
are OM Bs ale of each of the divisions, and to the admir 
ing Pie publi¢ schools of the District of Columbia. 

Be eapectfally submitted : 


the teachers, the officers, 


f the schools 


and 

tees: 
parti 
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able teaching 


A. H. Witmer, 

J. J. DARLINGTON, 

JAMES M. GREGORY, 
Committee on Annual Report. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT POWELL 


phe Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
ua. 


QpNTLEMEN ¢ I have the honor to present a report of the school 
qnder my supervision, which comprise the white schools of the cit 100 i 
: y and 


the white and colored schools of the District outside the city, for tl 
Y, for the 


school year ending June 30, 18389. 


Herewith find also the reports made to me by the s Re A 
cipals of the six divisions into which the seta Nee eee ah 
those of the director of music and of drawing and those Mae ; ae 
cipal of the Washington High School and of the Washincton Ps 
Bol g Normal 

Tt gives me pleasure and gratification to present to your honorabl 
pody the accompanying reports, embodying, as they do, facts ae 


show the co idition of the schools under 1e Va rying eircums ices of 
f 1 AT) tances 
Jocalit) u 


ATTENDANCE, 


The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 24,5941—%2,760 
white and 1,834 colored. This is an increase of 784, 073.2 per ames a 
the number registered the preceding year. eae 

The average enrollment was 20,477, being 715, or 3.6 per cent., in ex 
cess of that of the previous year. spears 

The number of pupils in daily attendance was 19,022, being 812, or 4.4 
per cent., greater than that of the preceding year. or 5 

The tables following explain themselves : 


Enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the school year ending 
June 30, 1889. é 


Samiti Sg hOull, cocse Ascserns ceca Vee Se eee RE ROP Ce ae: aoe 
High School ..----.----------- ++ +--+ +++ ---2 220222250 2-2-2 eee iio mee 


Grammar schools: 
Eighth grade .--- --------.----- .--.-------------- 
pacer yuma CL ater 
Sixth grade... 
INU UO n< sees lass ace ae eeceease 


TON cae So me Seeeks Sob bace 206 at see ROSE nee Ue 
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Primary schools: 


Fourth grade ......-. -----.-- ---- -+-+++- - oo 3, 466 
* Third grade ........ SASS OR EEO ORCL) PSECU R eo Lt REE SOO OSC 3, 149 
Second grade - cheat 3, 149 


First grade ......2... 
Toba] coc en ena Coe ee ene ce te tema nstubeeeajcseyeeewiseasesece sce. 13,798 
Grand totals. csc.5, 2. d.2-scees ee oesess wesetresceener 56 kT 

SCHOOLS, 


The number of schools below the High School was as follows: 


Grammar schools, city : 


Eighth grade 32 
Seventh grade...... 36 
Sixth grade tecccsceneerlecreeseseanniden shen ae a aoe oae Boon) aoa rae ~ 45 
Fifth grade.. ==: -- - = 51 
Total codes cose cess ne Meters eee owas oe wos wacslbenniorss -seneaemach ct as Meaty 
Primary schools, city: ae 
Fourth grade ..-- 51 


Third grade...... : 49 
Second grace wee cee cece cree tees tenes 
First grade 


County schools: 
White -. 
Colored 


Grand:total lc. caces=<eheee=ee 


Number of whole-day schools.. 
Number of half-day schools... - 


The average number of pupils to a school (based on the whole enroll- 
ment) was as follows: 
High School (to a teacher, excluding principal) ...---.----..-----.----+- «+--+ 39.1 


Grammar schools, city: 
Eighth grade ..--......-- ee 51.7 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade 
Fifth grade 


Primary schools, city: 
Fourth grade <2cac- coo ona ducens wo cans wsewan wanna e cans vent ecinaeansjennnensa 59. 6 
Third grade. a 
Second grade 
First grade -......--. .--- 


County schools: 
Wihiterssssatees==n= 
Colored 
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TEACHERS. 


\ 


dred and ninety-one i 
‘our hun 1 ty- teachers were empl 
Pp oyed, as fe iv. 
€ ollows : 


jmary schools, city: 
Fourth grade ------ +--+ ----- 
qhird grade -- So ee his Sheree peepee 
Bidesie na ene eee 
First grade iar ee a 


Totslan= ome oo woe esos cess 


phers of music ------------ See ree eee 3 
shors of drawing GEICO Ace Ae crrneeeee---- 63 
phers of manual training -.- fara 

3 


re shers of cookery.---------- 
ghers of sewing --- ; 
Total -----+-------+ ---ca+ - 
S96 SPEC CES OSD CS SO amb e ee ; 
Sonatas saat 491 


ryision = 
Superintendent Aerie 
Clerk RNS RN im SS oc 


Messenger --------------- 
gix supervising principals .............. 


$16, 200. 00 
-79 


Hi 


1s Includes the cos! e ng six p Cc 001s, 32,920.54. 
*Th ludes the cost of teachi ¥ Six practice schools, $2,920.34 
y Ps 
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Grammar schools, city (32 eighth, 36 seventh, 45 sixth, 51 fifth grade 


BChOOIS) ..---- ene we ee ee nnn en en ne cerns seen ee rere nsen sc ceeee 131, 746, 43 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, seedy es : 17.39 

Primary schools, city (52 fourth, 49* third, 48” second, 51* first grade 
Schools) vse ote eee pine tanere (a, Syren ese. CL t101/811. 80 
11.18 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 9,361)... 
County schools: 
White schools. _- 
Colored schools 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) : 
White (1,224) 
Colored (1,381).-..-.. 


20, 050. 00 
19, 101.53 


16. 38 
13. 83 


Special teachers (2 music teachers and ) 4, 925. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 20,47 24 
Teachers of manual training schools (of carpentry 8, of metal wor : 

1, of cookery 6, of sewing 6) 13, a Mt 


15.85 


For your convenience, the convenience of the honorable Commis- 
sioners, and that of members of Congress, I here insert statements 
showing the attendance, number and distribution of teachers, cost of 
tuition, and other necessary and interesting items for all the schools of 
the District of Columbia. These have been obtained by uniting the 
facts presented by Superintendent Cook of the colored schools with 
those presented above. 


Attendance. 
| White. | Colored. | Total. 

22, 760 13, 004 85, 764 
706 =} 208 14 

Per cent, of increase 3.2 1,6 2.6 
Average enrollment 19, 096 10, 469 29, 565 
Tnerease...... 715 297 1,012 

Per cent. of increase .... 3.8 2.9 3.5 
Average daily attendance . 17, 766 9, 853 27, 619 
MNCreak@ 2. -oecece ee 792 315 1,107 

Per cent. of increase .. 46 3.3 4.1 A 


“Two of these schools were tanght by normal pupils. 
+ To be increased by the cost of teaching six practice schools, $2,920.84. 


D. 
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The following tables explain themselves: 
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Whole enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the school year end- 


ing June 30, 1889. 


| White. | Colored.) Total. 
=a 
Normal schools ..----------- > = 
Hligh schools. - x 
Total .-- — 
Grammar schools, city: 
Fighth grade E =| a = - 
Seventh grade ---. --.-- | 1,878 314 2,187 
Sixth grade..- as a Ae 
Fifth grade ..- as ts | 
Se ae eR lag aa ca we ae 8, S44 2,011 | 10, 555 
primary schools, city = cll oe 
Fourth grade - a Re 
Third grade... - es pea 
Second grade ...---.- 
First grade 


Total ...--. 


County schools 
Grand total 


SCHOOLS. 


The number of schools below the high schools was as follows: 


White. Colored.) Total. 
| 


Grammar schools, cif, 


Fighth grade .---.--------+++--- +++ --- 000 eee 0e coe ene ne eee ee nne = 32 q 39 
Seventh grade > 26 8 44 
Sixth grade -.------- ne 45 “4 ne 
Fifth grade 51 17 63 
164 46 i 210 

Primary schools, city: 
Fourth grade .-- 51 20 71 
Third grade..... 49 | 28 17 
Second grade 48 37 85 
First grade - : 51 43 90 
199 133 332 
County schools.-.-.-----------2--- 222020 - 200-2022 202-22 50s--e eee -n--- 30 22 62 
(RRO VOM -ceeco ceseenttceec casero Bo steereccrer ers eeae 393 21 604 
Number of whole-day schools 273 115 388 
Number of half-day schools 120 96 216 
Total - | 2 604 
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The average number of pupils to a school ( 
ment) was as follows: 


F TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


based on the whole enro]}- 


a White. | Colored.) ‘Total 
S| i 
ie cg oN 6 altro | ions 
High schools (to a teacher, excluding principals) 89. 37.8 38. ¢ 
Grammar schools, city: a 
Bigbth grade..........-.-- is ; ae 49.3 
Seventh grade. BG Ae | 49.7 
Sixth grade ... : u 49.6 
Fifth grade --- Le 47.0 | 51.6 
Primary schools, ¢i | 
Fourth grade. . 59.6 Le 56.9 
Third grade... 53.0 51.6 52.5 
Second grade... aed 55.7 | 53.9 
First grade... 61.5 88.5 | 74.6 
County achoola...-.... se-c+-s-ee+e+- 5 54.0 57.8 | 55.7 


TEACHERS. 


Six hundred and ninety-three teachers were employed, as follows ; 


Colored. Total, 


White. 
Supervising principals 6 2 8 
Normal schools. 5 5 10 
High schools -- 33 ll 44 
—_ 
Grammar schools, cit) 
Highth gradeecssccctecese-aeetstte cece secacesswtectasosccect sees 32 7 30 
Seventh grade 


Sixth grade 
Fifth grade. 


Total. wccccsac-tccsrastssusceuects vaebeebes-ue sass ssisessceseavenss) 


Primary schools, cit: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade. 
Second grade. 
First grade 


‘County schools sce.cesseuescttre cueceacematevasccace seatonttanunuesstecs 


Teachers of music 
Teachers of drawing - 
Teachers of manual training 
Teachers of cookery 
Teachers of sewing. 


Grand total ten-cenuudcce setecacunrsvcceCcseccss cece necearees 


| 


al 


8 
& 


| 
| 


os 
Pome 


69; 


e 
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The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as follows : 


White. Colored. Total. 


r Supervision : | 
One superintendent .........2000.0002 WR #2, 700.00 | $2,250, 00 $4, 950.00 


Six supervising principals, each $2,000 - 12,000.00 }.2 25.2555. | 12, 000. 00 


Two supervising principals, each $2,000 4, 000,00 4, 000, 00 
One clerk .------ -| 1, 200. 00 800, 00 2, 000. 00 
| | 

One messenger - | 300. 00 200,00 | 500. 00 

Motal seclas-csani2tcu9e.vcaseaeess ossEe «asschadees1d¢92.| 16; 200; 00; 257; 280; 00: | Eas ASOLO 

Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -..--...--./ +79 “9 -19 

S Tuition: \ aa aaa 
Normal schools: 

ie Principals 1,500.00 1, 500,00 3, 000. 00 


Two teachers ... 2,000.00 | 1, 650.00 8, 650, 00 
Two teachers -.<2.5 ses 16120552. sscccsenndesewscalsscesaus 1,500.00 | 1, 350,00 2, 850, 00 


*5,000.00 74,650.00 9, 650.00 


MObAl ..esdeee. 6s ies isensccseesedeedude se 


Cost per pupil (based on average enrollment) 51.98 (0 REN 

High schools: | eas | a 
Principal .-..------ 2, 500. 00 1, 800, 00 4, 300. 00 

i Thirty-two teachers. 26, 095. 00 |.----.....-. 25, 095. 00 
ie ‘Ten teachers ..-.--- 8,920.00} 8, 930.00 
Total -.-.| 28,595.00) 10,730.00, 39, 325.00 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment)... 23.83 | S218: BR eseess- yoo 


Grammar schools, city : 
32 eighth, 36 seventh, 45 sixth, 51 fifth grades ............... 131, 746. 43 | -.-.--...2.- 131, 746.43 


7 eighth, 8 seventh, 14 sixth, 17 fifth grades 36, 060. 00 36, 060.00 


745.43 | 36,060.00 | 167, 806.43 
17.89 16.51} --- 


Total ..-. « 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 


Primary schools, city = 
62 fourth, 49 third, 48 second, 51 first grades.. ~ | 101, 81L 80 |-....2-..-..) | 101, 811.80 
20 fourth, 28 third, 36 second, 48 first grades .. 64,925.00 | 64, 925.00 


otal ¥aasyat: taees sss sco canvas ceaessSasms Tee 101, 811.80 64,925.00 | 166, 736.80 
Cost per pupii (estimated on average enrollment).--.--....-- 11.18 | 9:94} ie enawede 
‘ Special teachers: 
2 music teachers and 3 drawing teachers 4, 925.00 
2 music teachers and 1 drawing teacher 2, 710.00 
4,925.00 2,710.00 7, 635.00 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) .-. 24 } ~30 
‘ d Manual training: ray 
Carpentry, 8; metal working, 1; cookery, 6; sewing, 6.. 13, 360.00 |-..---...--. 13, 360. 00 
Carpentry, 2; metal working, 1; cookery, 2; sewing, 2.. .- 4, 765.00 
Total ...- Ss 13,360.00 | 4,705.00 | 18, 125.00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -- L8L Es OR banca needed 
County schools: 

* 30 teachers... 2u, 050.00 
19, 101.53 
PL Ot Al genta a teense te awn tats Me anaae tesserae Perce 20,050.00 19,101.53 39, 159.53 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) ---..-...... 16.38 Sal SY Pose eae 
" Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (estimated on average enrollment).-.-.... $15.94 


* This includes the cost of teaching six practice schools, $2. 
tThis includes the cost of teaching five practice schools, $2,374. 
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REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Congress has provided liberally for the erection, extension, and im- 
provement of school buildings during the last three years. 

Most of our schools are taught on full time. Very few schools above 
the second grade have been restricted to half-day time. This has been 
gratifying. A marked improvement in the character of our schools has 
been the result. If this liberality is continued for one or two years 
more our accommodations will be adequate, all that can be desired, 
after which we shall need only to provide for the annual increase or 
growth. 

It should be remembered, however, that, in making our present esti- 
mate, we must consider the wants of 39,000 children, We ought also 
to consider especially the probable growth of portions of the city or 
District not now provided with schools. 

The following schools will be needed by the time they can be appro- 
priated for and built (if the city continues to grow) to prevent the ex. 
tension of half-day schools into the third and fourth grades: 

An eight room building in each of the first, second, third, and fourth 
divisions, a six or eight room house at Eckington or Brooks, an eight- 
room building at Anacostia, which could be erected on the lot now 
owned by the District. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Provision must be made for the accommodation of children attend- 
ing the High School. The annex now building will no more than meet 
the present demands, After the addition is completed and the then 
new High School occupied, our accommodations for High School pupils 
will be exhausted. 

I respectfully suggest that the present High School is large enough, if, 
indeed, it is not already too large. It is not practicable, perhaps, to 
establish other co-ordinate high schools. I do not believe it desirable. 
The plant for such a school is expensive. It is always expensive to 
manage such a plant, as only experts can manageit profitably. 

The limitations in salaries insisted upon by Congress make it impos- 
sible for us to employ the number of experts required for more than 
one high school. I believe, however, that the solution of this question 
is easy and practicable. The first year’s work of thé present High 
School might be done advantageously, perhaps more profitably than it 
is now done, in the respective localities where these children live. 
Plants for these auxiliary high schools, or local high schools, or divis- 
ion high schools, would not be expensive. This first year’s work is: 


ae 


- 
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Year. | Academic. Scientific, Business. 
fa Soe = z | 
e | = = - ae 
(| English - . | English --| English. 
|| History -.| History. ... | History. 
| | Algebra --| Algebra... | Algebra. 
First..---4| Latin .-. ...| German ,.-....22 «= -| Book-keeping and business 
| | | | arithmetic. 
| Physiology -..» | Physiology ... | Physiology .... 
| | Physical geog- (Ce Physical geo Lectures. | Physical geog- } hectares 
U raphy--...-. raphy......-. | raphy...c.... 


The work of this year can be done without much apparatus. The 
scieuce work is that which nature affords, and is better studied in the 
field or fresh from the field than in any other place or under any other 
conditions. The work in mathematics requires no apparatus. The 
work in English, which should be emphasized and extended, requires 
only such libraries as we are now trying to furnish for our eighth grade 
schools. 

Two or three such schools might be opened another yearin buildings 
now owned, 

The advantages and disadvantages of this scheme I will not here dis- 
cuss. I present the question as one that demands solution for the 
immediate future, and refer you, with gratification, to remarks on the 
same subject by Supervising Principals Stuart and Janney, a part of 


this report. 
ATTENDANCE. 


The attendance upon the schools during the year was good. The in- 
creased attendance in the first six divisions was peculiar in that it was 


confined almost wholly to the upper grades, the increases or decreases 
being as follows : 


| Whole enrollment. 
Grades. — — = 


1888-89. 1887-88. | Increase. 


Decrease. 


Normal School - 
High School .--- 


Total 5-20 <scn0+- 1, 037 250 acetone eon 
Grammar schools : ee 
Highth grade... 1, 576 174 
Seventh grade 1,905 218 |... 
Sixth grade - 2,457 149) Mocecse erase 
Fifth grade 8, OAL}... 222. 15 
BRO See, SOBRE erie eee tee CE 8,979 S41 15 


Primary schools: 


Fourth grade 3, 466 ae = 
Third grade_.- 4 3,149 101 
| 
Second grade -| 3, 149 48 
First grade 4, 032 | 4,018 5 eee ee 
Total - 13, 796 13, 794 151 149 
Grand total 24,504 | 23, 810 948 164 
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Lam unable to account for the fact that the increased attendance wag 
almost wholly in the upper grades of the schools, that is, in the gram. 

ar grades and the High School. It could not have been because of 
the crowded condition of schools of lower grade com pared with that of 
upper grades, nor could it have been due to inconvenience of location 
of the lower-grade schools. Nor was it because the lower-grade School 
received less care and attention on the part of the Supervising corps 
than those of the upper grades, for the facts were quite the contrary, 
Perhaps it was a mere accident of conditions which may be reverseq 
another year. it 

I think, however, that the half-day system obtaining wholly in the 
primary schools is, in part, the reason for the relative small enrollment, 
T believe more firmly, year by year, that we should seek strenuously to 
Provide a school-room for each school and aseat for each pupil present- 
ing himself for instruction, to the end that the daily Sessions of the 
primary schools may be lengthened. It may not be wise—I think it 
would not be wise—to give them full time. Our school-rooms are clean, 
well ventilated, and healthful; our school exercises are interesting, 
diyersified, and health-giving. Short sessions induce didactic teach- 
ing and “cramming ;” longer time gives opportunity for correct teach. 
ing and healthful training. There are no valid arguments for half-day 
schools. There are many reasons why the children should be in school 
longer each day. 

I respectfully suggest the propriety of extending the school day of the 
primary schools to four and a half hours, of two sessions. These schools 
might begin at half past 9 o’clock, taking the ordinary noon recess 
from 12 to 1, and close at 3, with the other grades. 

If it is thought unwise to extend the time of all the primary schools, 
I respectfully suggest that it be made lawful for the superintendents, 
with the advice of the supervising principal and the consent of the local 
trustee, to extend the time of any school. I make this last suggestion 
becanse, in my visits, I frequently find school-rooms closed, the children 
having been sent home after the prescribed school day, where I am con- 
fident the children would be better off to return to be trained more and 
taught more. This is especially true in some of the schools of the 
county. 

Many of the children belonging to these schools will attend school 
but one, two, or three years at most. Some of them are more than six 
years of age when they enter school. It is not an uncommon thing to 
find children in the rural schools eight or ten yeurs old, in the first 
grade, making their first attempt at learning to read. Such pupils re- 
quire more time and attention. It would be eminently wise, in my judg- 
ment, to give them more time and attention by increasing thelength of 
the school day. I believe, also, that most parents interested would be 
gratified by this ruling. 


“ 
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TRUANCY. 


I take the liberty to renew the suggestion made last year that a 
truancy officer be appointed to ascertain who do not attend school and 
why they do not attend school, to the end that the benefits of the schools 
may reach all for whom they are designed. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The consideration of school attendance suggests the question of text- 
pooks for the children. 

According to the rules of the Board, text-books are now loaned to 
children whose parents request the same. This request, however, is to 
be accompanied by a declaration that he who makes it is unable to fur- 
nish the text-books for his children. Many worthy persons, unfortu- 
nately situated, naturally dislike to make such statement or declara- 
tiou. For this reason there is no doubt that many children are detained 
from school for weeks or months at a time, and that others are wholly 
deprived of the privileges of school. 

It were folly to say that this need not be so. The condition exists ; 
the children are not in school. They should be. Their education is 
demanded by the interests of the community. 

Again, many children are withdrawn from school before they would 
be if their parents were able to furnish the books required by their ad- 
yancement and promotion. A large number of children, therefore, get 
only a modicum of education. The interests of the state demand a 
broader learning and a more thorough disciplining than these children 

et. 
z Again, there is much waste to the community at large in the purchase 
of text-books by individuals, as many of these books are used but fora 
short time, and being of little or no value as library books, are destroyed 
or thrown aside. 

To prevent this unuecessary vutlay, and, what is infinitely more im- 
portant to the State, to insure a desirable minimum education of every 
child, I believe the State should furnish the text-books as well as the 
instruction. 

I respectfully recommend that the Board of Trustees request the hon- 
orable Commissioners to ask of Congress an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of text-books to be used in our schools. 

Many school districts, many cities, and several States of the Union 
now furnish text-books for their schools, so the subject is not-a new one. 

The additional expense of furnishing text-books to the community 
will be relatively small, being less than a dollar per scholar per annum 
after the first year. The outlay the first year will be necessarily greater 
than this. 

The American community is more interested to-day in having every 
child benefited by its schools than it isin having the character of its 
schools improved. Not how high shall we take our schools nor how 


broad shall we make our courses of instruction, but how may every 
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child be reached and be made a safer and better member o¢ 

munity, is the problem to besolved. Any movement or instruy ® com. 

that reaches down and uplifts will give value to the school nality 

and compensation to the tax-payer. SYsten, 
SCHOOL WORK. 


The work of the year was, in many respects, gratifying th 
Tor a knowledge of the results toe ot 

Fespect. 
PYingj. 


as good as could be wished. 
fully call your attention to the opinions of the supervisors os 
pals, as set forth in their reports to me, herewith appended, d 

The supervision of the schools is so organized that the headg 
various departments and divisions of the schools are caused Of the 
es and limitations of the different kindg elas. 
. They are caused to estim 


tendance incident to th a 
other causes, and, bearing these in mind, to study carefully the Bre: and 
made and compare the same with the requirements of the couse 
instruction and report their conclusions with reasons for the sae 8e of 
These investigations are made with a wnity of purpose and a te 
intelligent, catholic, and codperative spirit most gratifying ahauanee 
gives strength and efficiency to the supervision. lat 
The opinions of these men and women set forth the conditions op 
the schools in such a way that he who reads them may know Sige of 
try to do, how we think we succeed, and how much better we Gan 


like to succeed. 
HEALTH EXERCISES. 
The decision of the trustees to give to the schoois systematic tra; 
ing in health exercises is no doubt a wise one. a 
The arrangement of a course of health exercises may safely be left t 
growth under wise care, much investigation and something of expe * 
ment. Perhaps no one system now kuown is either practicable jn the 
public schools or desirable for the American citizen. M! 
We train men for different purposes in life from most other nations 
The man inthe American community is a unit whose relations to aA 
State differ widely from the relations of the man whose State requires 
of him a number of the best years of his life in military service. f 
Not great strength, abnormaldevelopment, but good health, elasticity 
symmetrical development, are desirable. Some exercises from the Ger- 
man system, some from the Swedish system, some from the many A meri- 
cap systems may be united as experiment and experience may dictate. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


The introduction of manual training has caused some change in 
school management. It is the consensus of opinion, almost unanimous, 
that a decided advantage has been gained by this innovation. All 


—— 
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concede that no Bade mte loss has been sustained; the majority agree 
that a positive, appreciable gain has been made in the academic studi 

A few are disturbed by the interruption of time-honored pro aie 
while the majority report no inconvenience from this souree. aa sone 
increased love of school, increased interest in all studies, better appre- 
ciation of what is taught and why it is taught, better understanding of 
the relation between what is taught and the affairs of life, and result- 
ing therefrom, broader and more intelligent grasp and constantly 
greater cheerfulness and less disposition to consider the school as a 
place for tasks, and the teacher as a taskmaster. 

When it is considered how small relatively is the increased expense 
to our schools, if must be conceded that the above enumerated results 
amply repay the community for all expense and the school authorities 
for all the trouble incident to the incorporation of manual training 
with the school work of the child. 

The educative value of creating, the causing of something to be that 
takes form with related parts, that has value, that is made for a pur- 
pose that is clearly seen, compared with thé educative value of lesson- 
Jearning, need not be discussed. Both are valuable; neither is enough. 
Fach is made more valuable by the help of the other. 

In spite of all efforts, and they Nave been legion, to make schools 
other than places for conning lessons, such has ever been their prevail- 
ing characteristic. The introduction of scientific studies by scientific 
processes has changed not only the methods of work but also the pur- 
pose of work in most of the leading colleges and universities of the 
Jand. The introduction of the kindergarten, with its processes, has 
changed uot only the methods but the purpose of primary instruction. 

It is needless to say that the kindergarten methods and the scientific 
university methods are the same in principle. While these two inuo- 
vations have made such radical changes in the two extremes of our 
educational systems, comparatively little improvement has been made 
in the teaching of those grades of schools lying between these two 
extremes. 

It is true that, to some extent, high schools have been affected by the 
work done above them; intermediate schools have been affected by the , 
work done below them. These results have been adventitious. The 
great mass of intermediate schools to-day are authoritative and didactic 
on the part of the teaching, unchallenged and memoriter on the part of 
the learning. 

We have found that manual training, connected as it is with all 
grades of our schools, related as it is to almost every branch of study 
pursued, has changed the processes of teaching and given the teacher 
a new and better purpose of instruction, has changed the process of 
learning, and given the pupil, at every step in his work, an intelligent 
and tangible purpose for such work. Thus to-day does the work of 
our schools in all grades more nearly correspond to that of the uni- 
versity or the kindergarten, differing only in grade. 
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ible to extend the sewing, the 
? COOkin 


her year it will be poss: 
Another | into the suburban schools, and give to them e, 
all the 


andthe shop-work : 
advantages afforded in the city schools. 
Since my last report @ course of cooking for the high schoo] faces 


developed and tried. 
COURSE IN 

he following-named soups: (1) Bouillon: 6 

* (2) Con. 


y four of t 
(4) Game; (5) Mock turtle; (6) Gumbo op £ 
okra; (2) 
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It is as follows: een 


COOKING TOR THIRD YEAR. 


A, Soups.—Make an. 
sommé; (3) Mallagatawny ; 


Voodle. 
ae ames Fish: a Boil lobster, 8 Devil lobster or crab, ce Make clam ¢} 
(2) Fowl: @ Pick and draw, Stuff and roast, ¢ Make gtavy, d Bone ve howder, 
e chicken, f Fry chicken, .g Broil chicken. (3) Ganines Steam 
(5) Broil sweetbreads, Sa Roast 


chicken, ¢ Fricasse 8 
wild duck, b Make rabbit pie. (4) Stew kidneys. 
C. Salads.—Make any two of the following-named salads: (1) Chicken: et 

? @) Lon. 


ster; (3) Oyster; (4) Celery. 
D. Desserts, Make the following : (1) Orange jelly; (2) Orange charlotte; 
lotte russe; (4) Bavarian cream ; (5) Plum-pudding and sauce, 3 (3) Char. 
BE. Cake.—Make the following: (1) Angel; (2) Fruit; (3) Scotch tea ee 
"a cake; (4) 


Waters. 
F, Pickle.—Make any two of the following-named pickles: (1) Cuenm) 
Mixed; (3) Chow-chow; (4) Oysters. Make any one of the following: (4) 3 Os (@) 
ar; (6) Raspberry vinegar. Make each of ane follows vin. 
‘ NS: (7) 


egar; (F) Celery vineg: 
Tomato catsup; (8) Sweet pickled cherries. 
G. Canning.—Fruits and vegetables in their respective seasons, 
H. Preserving.—Fruits in their respective seasons. 


I. Jelly. 
J. Dishes for the siok. —Make the following: (1) Gruel: a Arrowroot, d B 
meal, d Milk Porridge. (2) Drinks: @ Toast water, b Rice water, * B sand c Oat. 
, ar ey water. 


d Beef tea or beef jelly, e Mutton broth, f Calves’ feet jelly or broth, g L, 

iiss, h Acid drinks. (3) Boil beef pulp; (4) Boil chicken; (5) Sais ain or kon- 

Make Irish moss jelly ; (7) Teach the serving of oranges and other iy MOR IG (6) 
8. 


Remarks. 


In teaching this course, such combinations of dishes as will 
ment one another should be made to the extent that time wil sued 
such as boiled lobster and lobster salad or deviled lobste : pe 
chicken and chicken salad ; angel cake and orange Charla pes 
Many of the lessons in pickling will of necessity come di ‘ 
focus of school, in the fall of the year. prope 
time will permit, give two les : : 
lt g essons on each of the subj 
Tes and canning, making judicious selection of any aie a 
"each canning in the fall and preserving and jelly panera 
spring of the year. i aie nen ee 
Broiled chicken shoul i 
s d be taught in the spri 
; ; ring ye: 
aia may be substituted for chicken in the ‘fall 5 i Aas bogie 
chicken should be given in the fall or earl i : a eee 
Broiled sweetbread eeu thes 
oe reads should be taught when they are] 
Iving and serving dishes will be taught wh ie Pane: 
cles are cooked. Other lessons on carving uae = ees 
as they are found necessary. SS pe La 


_<— 
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from time to time during the course, the pupils should be led to 
make ménus for breakfast, dinner, lunch, or supper, combining the 
foods in such manner as to obtain the greatest amount of nourishment 
consistent with variety and economy. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


the night schools were better attended during the past year than 
Byer before, though the attendance fluctuates. This fluctuation im- 


airs 
jects 


tendance F 
It is not clear, however, how this change can be accomplished with- 


out materially increasing the expense of these schools. There is, never- 
theless, 20 doubt that some for ms of manual training may be advan- 
tageously introduced, such for instance as sewing and cooking. At 
Jeast, however, an experiment in this direction might be made another 

ear by the opening of one sewing school and one cooking school. If 
either or both should fail to succeed, the loss would be inconsiderable 
while the experience would be satisfying. 

J believe also that an advanced grade of school should be opened for ~ 
those who have attended so regularly during the past few years that 
they have practically completed the course thus far provided for them. 
[ am led to this belief by frequent expressions of desire of such a grade 
on the part of many pupils, as also by many expressions of opinion on 
the part of teachers of night schools that a higher grade of work is now 
desirable. Should such-a school be opened it should be centrally loca- 
ted, and permission given to pupils in all parts of the city to attend it. 

The following table shows the attendance on these schools, as also the 
cost of the schools: 


Costof | Wholeen- | Average | Percentage Number Number 
Schools. teashera.~ rollmente attendance of of | —_ of 
per night. attendance. sessions. | teachers. 
—= = a) 

WHITE. | 
Franklin.-.---.0scee-eeeseeeeees $153. 00 222 69 68.7 57 4 
Henry -- | 446.50 | 200 63 50.7 57 4 
Wallach | 456.00 189 69 713 a7 4 
Jefferson. 448.00 | 115 63 54.9 56 4 
Curtis. 161.50 40 8 66.6 St 1 
Anacostia. 146.50 32 12 60.0 49 1 

Total... 2,111.50 798 284 63.5 |... 2. 18 
COLORED. 
Hillsdale... 247. 50 68 
Mott.-----.------2+--2 eee eee ee } SAL. 00 118 
Total... | 588.50 186 | 
Grand total. ..---.---:--+- | 2, 700.00 ost | 
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SUPERVISION. 


impos. 
Uknoy, 
Nereag. 


ing every year. It must follow that our supervision wil] become ] 
€8g 


perfect and less effective every year. 

The relative amount of supervision of the Washington seh 
tonishingly small, compared with the schools of other cities of like «: 
At least two additional supervisors are necessary in the first ae ie 
ions. The necessity is almost imperative. It may be desirable : lVis. 
sign one of the two to the supervision of primary instruction, 0 as. 

In the absence of relief by Congress, I beg to suggest the jy 
of detailing one or more persons now on the corps of teact 
sistant supervisors. 

There is no thing now more urgently needed than increaseq 
for knowing what the schools are doing. 


OOls jg aa 


2Portancee 
ners ag ag. 


facilitiog 


During the year a course of lectures was given to the teachers of + 
District in the hall of the Washington High School, the first one of wI ae 
was by Mr. H. E. Holt, director of music of the public schools of Hewes 
This was followed by a series of university lectures on American Hist, on. 
The outlines of such lectures, which are valuable for referen Ae 


4 ce, a 
elsewhere in this report (see page 46). ? 2Ppear 


I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Wiebe Powert1, 


Superintendent of 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, 1889. of Schools, 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Buildings and rooms occupied (owned and rented) in the first six divisions at the close of the 
school year ending June 30, 1889 (excluding the Washington High School). 


Z First Second | Third | Fourth Fifth Sixth 
division. | division. | division. | division. | division.| division,| Total. 
i} | 

Buildings owned . 7 11 5 4 | 92 | 57 
Buildings rented . *3 4 2 16 

Total-seeztecsacn=seess | 14 5 8 | 21 | 73 
Rooms owned. .... 78 | ar 328 56 360 
Rooms rented..-.--.---.-.---| lit PES ee 7 | 3| 38 

Total .-.--..----------- 84 | 44 35 59 398 


~ Total number of schools, 425. 
“Including one (1) for manual training and cooking schools. 
+ Used for manual training and cooking schools. 
{ Including one (1) for cooking school. 
Including three (3) for anual training and cooking schools. 
|| Including two (2) for manual training and cooking schools. 


Buildings and rooms occupied (owned) in the first six divisions at the beginning of the school 
year ending June 30, 1890 (excluding the Washington High School). 


First Second | Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
division. | division. | division. | division. | division. |divicion.| Total. 
Buildings owned | 8 10 10 6 | 5 22 61 
Rooms owned | ou tM *82 “50 | *36 58 403 
Total number of schools (estimated) 440. “Including one (1) for cooking school. 


LE L.—Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils within the city, by grades, for the 
LAD, school year ending June 30, 1849, pa we 


Whote enrollment. 

Grades. Suis Te 

Boys. Girls. Total. | Per cent. 
| 


Normal school . 1| 39 40 | 19 
High school: . 547 706 1, 253 | 5.93 
Eighth grade | 661 995 1, 656 7.83 
Seventh grade | 780| 1,093 1, 873 8.86 
Sixth grade. 978| 1,324) 2, 302 10.89 


Fifth grade. 1, 323 | 1,390 2, 713 | 12. 83 
Fourth grade - 1,547 1, 493 3, 040 | 14.38 
Third grade 1, 325 1,274 2,599 } 12.30 
Second grade - 1, 355 1, 168 2, 523 11.94 
First grad4... 1, 663 1,477 | 3,140 14.85 

MD Ot a ees ete enteral ene named Sonn w eee nee are 10, 180 10, 959 | 21, 139 , 100.00 

SUMMARY. | 

Normal and High schools... 548 | 745 1, 293 6.12 
Grammar schools -| 3,742) 4,802| 8,544 40, 41 
DRUM AT Ys8 000018 eee sete m= eater eee reer ena 5, 890 5, 412 11, 302 53.47 


Bm ccecestococtessice Ene pas nner cree aa ere 10, 180 10, 959 21,139 100.00 
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é * ils i rat sie divisions (oj 
— the whole enrollment of white pupils in the firs i (city an 
eso Bee Naty ardaeas Jor the school year ending June 30, 1889, a 


Whole enrollment, 


Grades. % l ate —— 

joys. | Girls. Total Percent, 

é == eT ee 
“Normal school... uh 39 | 40 7 
High school....-- SAT 706 1, 253 5.51 
Eighth grade .. | 684 1, ors 1,712 7.69 
Seventh grade. 824 1,158 1, 982 8.71 
Sixth grade 1,038) = 1,397 2, 435 10.79 
Fifth grade 1,388} 1,405) 2, 853 12.59 
Fourth grade 1, 637 | 1, 600 3, 237 14.99 
Third grade .. ee |} 1,444) 1,414 | 2, 858 12.56 
Second grade | 1,493} 1,827 2, 820 12.99 
First grade ... | 1,868 1,702 | 3,570 rN 
Total <2iscretssetccascsesevestsrstvecesueysseseeers cr) 10) 924)[).0.11, 638) 22/7601 290,09 
SUMMARY. | Soyie 
Normal and High schools ...-.-..-.--..--.-..-----s00--s0e0+ } 548 | 745 1, 293 5.68 
Grammar schools .. 8, 934 | 5,048) 8, 982 89. 46 
Erimary schools... 6, 442 [Le he 12, 485 | 54. 86 
Total: Pre ere eee AEE ce ELL ~ 10,924 | 11,886 | 22, 700 rico, 06 


TABLE III.—Showing the whole enrollment of pupils (white and colored) in the first six 
divisions (city and county), by grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1889, 


Whole enrollment. 


Grades. | ] 
| Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Per cent, 
Normal school ...-.--.---..-. oe nee e ne re nese eee e es ence ee eee ee 1 39 | 40 16 
High school. 587 706 1, 253 5.10 
Eighth grade 701 1,049 1,750 7.12 
Seventh grade 890 1, 233 2,123 8.63 
Sixth grade . 1,117 1, 489 2, 606 10. 60 
Fifth grade . 1, 468 1,558 8, 026 12.30 
Fourth grade 1,743 | 1,723 3, 466 14. 09 
Third grade.. 1,583) 1,566 8,149 12, 80 
| 1,500 3,149 12.80 
| 1,951} 4,032 16.40 
otal Waeene. tree eee eae ames ss JM 11,780} 12,814 24,594 | 100,00 
SUSOLARY. = ap 
Normal and High schools .. 8 745, 1, 293 5.26 
Grammar schools . 4,176 5,329 9, 505 38. 65 
Primary schools 6, 740 13, 796 56. 09. 


eLotal eee tsasesce noun tececreces sate septa seeee ences Ges 11, 780 | 12, 814 24,594 | 100.00 
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TABLE IV.—Showing attendance and other facts, 


33 


SEPTEMBER, 
Sere SEE) Ree ] Tar > ————_—__ E 
Sen Sees ales Seienla 
cs Beelgs a 2 | z |% | leo ants a 
os eas |aq S5 a I Be Bs school based 
ge |.88 |e | °2 a |e |se| 2) = 
ze | 2° | fas] 28 Sales en Ayiae a 
fF. | of |eaa| se Alef {ried Hi tel Fe) S| ees pea 
on we as ada a 3S joo | og 0B 
a) Fete, fas oe | 3 a ne 2 og eg 
So on | ese] 2 $ 3] 3 /22/ a | 3s ga 
[as 6 rR 5 4 S 9 |4 S = Rar) 
|= 4 4 oy Th a/1é 5 g Be 45 
First division .----- 3,711 | 3,637) 3,412/ 97.6; *82] 480} 45.2 3 
Second division .--.| 5,230 | 4,775 | 4, 664 97.4 | 100] [98 52.3 
Third division .--.. 4,550) 4,272| 4,141! 97.6] 93/ to4 43.9] 45.9 
Fourth division ..... 2,516) 2,387| 2304, 97.0] 50| {51 | 50.3| 47.7 
Vifth division ---.-- 1,660 | 1,546! 1,493 96.4 37 | $39 44.8 41.7 
Sixth division: | } 
White... 1, 398 1,319 | 1,267 96.0 30 31 91 | 46.6 43.9 
Colored 148¢ | 1,955 | 1,316/ 96.8] 32| 33| 55 | 46.3] 42.3 
High school --- 1,189) 1,16i 1,152) 99.1 
Normal school ...-. 40 389 | 39 98.7 
Special teachers..-.----.--..-...-.. 2. eed eee 
Motalsescn dics 21,778 | 20,491 19,788 | 2... 
*Inelnding three practice schools. + Including one supervising principal m3 
OCTOBER. 
First division -..... 3,095 | 3,745 | 3,689) 95.4) +83) fa1| 581 } 2) 4] aaa) asa 
Second division .... 5,249 | 5,024 | 4,797 95.5 | *100| 198 | 568 3 4 52.4 50. 2 
Third division...... | 4,778 | 4,487 | 4,205 95.7) 93 f94 | 252 |..22.. 3 51.3 48,2 
Fourth division.....| 2,583} 2,465) 2,338 | 94.9) 50| f5L| 225) 1 49.3 
Fifth division .. | 1,763 | 1,653 | 1, 567 94,7 37 39 | 222 1 44.6 


Sixth division: 
White . 
Colored - 

High school . 

Normal school 

Special teachers. 


otalesverers 2, 685. 491 2, 335 
! | 


* Including three practice schools. t Including one supervising principal. 


282A——3 
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Tani IV.—Showing attendance and other facts—Continued. 


NOVEMBER. 
Cr ; = 
ion S E es 3 | % B & Ry Pupils to a 
Pied os ny sy S aS by school ; 
os ee | os Vl J a Bs % ased 
pt] as | ea o6 a 3 188] 2 on— 
Fis) GN i) Bisa |) a] e |]°%e| 3 
#5 | a5 |ee¢] S38 em ed ees eee oe 
en |onk| SE % ££) a | ef) gs os 
© Ma | eas | as | a = ci a) 2 og tS 
3 [fay HE) | ere $s 3 $|3 a S32 £8 
S os | ess | 2° oI $ S| oh a) se Sa 
a Pe |raS] 5 re s 2 3 Ss aS eS 
e 4 4 fu a/H | oO |S & | BE | 48 
Zs = Gi} 
| — 
First division .....- 8,990 | 3,828) 3,610 941) *83} 181) 590 | Vaasa | weed es 48.0 46.1 
Second division ....| 5,169 | 4,979 | 4, 673 93.8 | 100; 198| 531 Py Peooer 51.6 49.7 
Third division......| 4,702 | 4,482 | 4, 061 4.4 93 194 | 226 1 50.5. 48,1 
Fourth division ....) 2,549 | 2,427 | 2,273 93.6 60 | 51 | 280 1 50.9 48.5 
Fitth division ......) 1,758 | 1,653 | 1,549 91.7 87 | 189) 300 PH ee 47.5 44.6 
Sixth division: 
Whitest. so. 
Colored -. 
High school. - : 
Normal school...-.. 
Special teachers. - 
ot aleaeereees “22, 504 | 21, 484 | 19,997 |... ---- 425 | 491 2, 482 


*Including three practice schools. 


+ Including one supervising principal. 


DECEMBER. 
First division ...... 3,957 | 3,688 | 3,428 93.4 | *83 | #81) 493 |......)...... 47.6 
Second division 5,087 | 4,888 | 4, 543 93.1 | *100 | +98 | 429 1 50.8 
Third division - 4,584 | 4,315 | 4,056 93.9 93 | 94 | 203 1 1 49,2 
Fourth division. 2,616 | 2,385 | 2,227 93.4 50 | 51 | 200 |...-..]...... | 523 
Fifth division... 1,708 | 1,629) 1,502 91.3. 37] $39 | 232 |.-....|...... 46.1 


Sixth division : 


White .-- 1,421 
Colored .- 1, 567 
High school .- 1,193 
Normal school . 40 
Special teachers -.- 
Total/ss-.-=- 22,173 | 20, 882 | 20,383 |......-. 425 


491 


202] 7) 2 


* Including three practice schools. 


tInoluding one supervising principal. 


JANUARY. 

First division ...... 4,006 | 3,800) 3,553 93.5) *83] 181) 730 48.2 45.7 
Second division 5,180 | 4,928) 4,603 93.4} *100] #98! 692 51,8 49.2 
Third division... 4,681 | 4,410) 4,162 93 93] 194) 270 50.3 47.4 
Fourth division 2,565 | 2,442) 2,284 93.5, 50] #51) 317 51.3 48.8 
Fifth division .. 1,763 | 1,655 | 1,532 92.5 37 139 | 306 47.6 44.7 
Sixth division : 

1,426 | 1,322 | 1,182 | 89.1 30] {31} 301 |......) 47.5, 44.0 
Special teacher: 


Total........ | 22,433 | 21,112 | 19, 712 |. 


491 


*Including three practice schools. 


i Including one supervising principal. 


‘ 
> 
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TaBLe TV.—Showing attendance and other facts—Continued. 


FEBRUARY. 
Q eale= 3. [34 3 g ee Pupil 
3 ao | Se =f || s upils to a 
32 3 | ed ee 2 g ey [i cHoor based 
mie Bo | 6 <8 ee = ct on— 
ae Bin iacis 2 5 18s | 4 
HE ag AAS Ss 5 Fi FE Er as 
ae © 8 S pe Get |) eI p rey 
a Cn end Si . Zz om oe | oo Bet oo 
om bes | eS | aS EI 3 ° | og aS 
Lia fa | gag es S a 2 af| 4 og @a 
=] os Sa 2 eee ‘2 3 Sa! & 38 ge 
Ba | ee | pas) os Beale aiden: a & |) Sa | Ss 
U2 4 4 1 a@|\/ea!}o|6 | & | ee | 43 
las — — oO 
First division 3,934 | 3,644 | 3,353 18L | 589 |...... 1 47.3 43.9 
Second division 5,113 | 4,820 | 4,459 498 | 581 4 5L1 43.2 
Third division 4,585 | 4,320 | 4,040 o4| 28) 1 49.3! 464 
Fourth division 2,426 | 2,284 
Fifth division -- 1,594 | 1, 462 
Sixth division: | 
White. - 1,376 | 1,277 | 1,122 
Colored 1,512 | 1,393 | 1,266 
High school . 1,152} 1,126] 1,076 
Normal school ..-. 40 40 39 
Special teachers -- SOD EE 
otal...--.---| 21, 959 | 20, 640 | 19, 101 |. 491 2, 424 1 
| 
‘Including three practice schoo)s. fInclading one supervising principal. 
MARCH. 
] ] 
First division .-.--- 8,858 | 3,626 | 3, 281 90.6} *83 | f8l) 525 |....-.)...... 46.4 43.6 
Second division --- 6,044 | 4,783 | 4,311 91.0 | *100 | £98} 432 ]}...... 1 50. 4 47.3 
Third division .---. 4,534) 4,314 | 3,982 92.2} 93] £94] 195 Tifeesess 48.7 46.3 
Fourth division 2,512} 2,392 | 2,194 92,0 50 | f51| 249]... 50.2 47.8 
1,685 | 1,590 | 1,457] 90.9} 37) f39| 220}. 45.5| 42.9 


Fifth division .. 
Sixth division : 
White 
Colored 
High school 
Normal school 


1,369 | 1,240] 1,055/ 85.3 30 | 31 
1,434} 1,318] 1,186 89.8 82 | 
1,140 | 1,108) 1,042 94.0 |...--. 

40 40 38 96.6 |...--. 


Special teachers . 
Total .------- 21, 616 | 20,411 | 18, 546 425 | 491 |2, 024 
*Including three practice schools. ft Including one supervising principal. 
APRIL. 
ri 
First division 3,767 | 3,639 | 3,251 89.9 | *83 | f81 45.3 43.8 
Second division 4,943 | 4,713 | 4,255 90.1 | *100 | 198 49.4 47.1 
Third division - 4,523 | 4,214 | 3,654 91.4 93) 194 43.6 45.3 
Fourth division.---| 2,471 | 2,363} 2,153 91.4 50) #51 49.4 47. 
Fifth division .----- 1,642 | 1,559 | 1,393 89.3 37 | £39 44.3 42.1 
Sixth division: 


1,381 | 1,262 | 1,064 B44 30 
1,295 | 1,136 87.6 32 


White. - 
Colored 


High school. - -| 1,115 | 1,066) 1,007 94.4 
Normal school -.-- 40 40 39 98.2 |. 
Special teachers. --.|------- |.-- ae 

Totall.--+---- 21, 293 | 20,151 | 17, 952 | -- 425, 


* Including three practice schools, 7 Including one supervising principal. 


vy 
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36 
TABLE 1V.—Showing attendance and other facts—Continued, 
MAY. 
2 ca es al Br i Saas 
a = z in ils to 
5 2} \e¢| 2 | Papa based 
os e = § o| = | ee 
g = 2 
22 ~ $ = A oe ~ 
Be | ~|e)e |ss)s | 62 | of 
as a o ° = a 8 | &e 
Cay Sele = |)sa| = |) S68 ae 
5 2 2 z 2 = ss oS 
E S a 25 -S 
= Bebealsomirouctem hee. lds 
a RES = oh eee head en 
pas } - 
First division ..-.-- 3,655 3,552) 3,173 | 91.1 *83| 181 44.0 42.7 
Second division...) 4,780 4,508} 4,145| 91.3 | *100 188 47.8 45.0 
Third division...... 4,321 4,059| 3,751] 924] 93 
Fourth division..... 2,401) 2,273) 2,077) 91.3] 50 
Fifth division...... | 1,598 | 1,495] 1,353] 90.5] 37 
Sixth division: 
White... --- 1,320 1,208 3,023) S44) 30 
Colored 1,342 | 1,246) 1,102] 883) 32 
High school 1,075 | 1,016 962] 94.6 ...--. 
Normal school 40 40 40 97.8 
Special teachers: <~.}- 2 -=---|-25-%.}o Leek. [eds | 
Total . 425 491 2,319 | 


* Including three practice schools. 


{Including one supervising principal, 


JUNE. 

First division . 3,665 | 3,552| 3,170 O17) *s3| t8l 636 | 44.1) 42.7 
Second division - 4,526 | 4,353 | 4,075 93.6 *100 $98 246 45.2 43.5 
Third division 4,080 | 3,968 | 3,754 94.5. 93 «+94 of 43.8 42.6 
Fourth division . 2,323 | 2,236/ 2101 93.9) 50 t51 90/ 46.4 44.4 
Fifth division . 1,514 | 1,457 | 1,356 93.1 87] #39 180 }......]... wees 40.9 39.3 
Sixth division: 

White... 1,226 1,147} 973/ 8&1| 80] #31) 117) 3]...... 40.8 38.2 

Colored - 1,266 1,218 1,109) 90.9 | 
High school. 1,034 1,021 979| 95.9). 
Normal school -... 40 | 40 40) 
Special teachers. ... arc Ks | 

Total......-.. 


19, 674 18,992 17,557 - 


* Including three practice schools. 


1 Including one supervising principal. 
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TaBLe V.—Atlendance, and other facts, by months for the year. 


jz [3 ans P 
ea, | es 2 3 5 | Oe Z 
| og |} s8 Be eel eisai ee: 
| 83 | BE yale | eae Neale 
2: | es SRE Teh REL) oe 
se Ae EE le = 3E\ 2 
cH af a el - 
| on | 3 eA aghe ete ol raat te 
se £ g 4 ra z 
2° | 8 Ee |3| 2 |2 |2 
| 4 A a} o {56 au 
= a iM | 
September. ..---3--2-+2e-0-cecereeeeee ees | 21,778 | 20, 491 | 96.5|*489| 633) 6 1 
October---- =| 22,685 | 21, 453 95.0 | *491 | 2,335) 14| 10 


92.8 | *491 | 2.432) 10 
97.6 | *491 | 2,022) 7 
93.3] +491) 2,882) 17 
92.5 | *491 | 2,424 9 
90.8 | *491| 2,024) 5 
17,952 | 89.0 | *401 | 1,705) 13 
17, 626 | 90.8 | *491 | 2,319 1 
18, 992 | 17,567 | 92.4 | *491 | 1,439 3 


aeaeed | 20, 215 85 | 


November - 
December. 
January - 
February 


Ce aes at! 


* Including six supervising principals. 


TABLE VI.—Attendance and other facts, by divisions. 


| 
| 
| 


S 3 Sao snul 3 s Pupils to a 
we | se lee | fae eeheca| 2 | school based 
$3 42 (25 Belg 2 on— 
ee ae | é so} 2 Ts) ee 
ag ea |3s | & os | g B a 
ge | #8 | eas) 5 |u| 38 ¢ | gs |) 8s 
cf | $2 |S22| 3 | e212] 4) 8 | oe |S 
3a | £6 | aes Z s/24¢3)4)38 |) 8 
a Ee 3 | 3*|/e)813 | 23 | ss 
a |b £ 

E 4 |4 6/8 & 1a|)e| eR |4F 

First division | 3,665 3,395 5, 340 | 3] 2) *83) #81 

| 

Second division 4,724 4,460 4,542 | 21 7 *100 | +98 

Third division | 4,305 | 4,036 | 1,840! 4 1L| 93) f94 

Fourth division. 2,774 | 2,882) 2,232 2,051 | 2 50 | 51 

Fifth division .- 1,903 1,589) 1,465) 2,277 8 1 37) +39 

Sixth division: | | 

White ---------------- 1, 088 058 8 4| 30) 131 
Colored .-- 

High school. 

Normal school .- 

Special teachers 

‘Total ..- 24, 594 | 20,477 | 19, 022 | 20, 215 85 29 | 425) 491 |. 
| | | 


*Including three practice schools. { Including one supervising principal. 
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TaBLE VIL.—Fluctuations in the growth of the schools since the year 1880, 


{First six divisions.) 


Average daily aitend-| ¢ 
Whole enrollment. | Average enrollment. |“ *°™@*' Avie end 2 le 
z 
shea OAT — |-— ——_| 3s 
une 30— C} 
t. of | 7 Percent. of | + Percent.of 25 
Number. finereases Number. | increase, | Number. | increase, & = 
18, 378 15, 027 |. 14, 225 |... 306 | 
19, 153 15, 494 3.1 14, 388 Li 327 | 
19, 031 *. 63 16, 063 3.6 14, 933 41 | 342 
19, 836 4.2 16, 524 | 2.8 15, 451 3.4 | 9358 
21, 221 6.9 16, 642 -71 15, 423 *18 871 
21, 267 +21 47, 468 4.9 16, 041 4 393 
22, 198 4.3 18, 720 7.1 17, 273 7.6 421 
23, 073 3.9 | 19,285 3 17,910 3.6 | 438 
23, 810 8.1 | 19,762 2.4 18,210 1.7 | 463 
24, 594 3.2 20,477 3.6 19, 022 44 491 


* Decrease. 


WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 


| Increase. 


TABLE VIII.—Whole number of pupils enrolled, increase and percentage of increase Sor 
each year since the organization of the advanced grammar schools. 
Boys. Girls. Total. 5 
Year. Nua Por. 
| ber en- n- centage 
. rolled. crease. | of in: 
oA crease, 
1876-'7 Gaile uk St ae 
1877-78. 130 76 147.4 
1878-79. 151 21 16.1 
tes 179 28] ) 18.5 
1880-'81 234 55 30.7 
1881-'82 268 34 ie 
1882183 AS vl rae 
TE 524] 2! - 7.2 
1884-'85 656} 139 20.1 
1885-"86. 745 89 11.9 
1886-'87 827 82 11.0 
1887-"88. 997 170 20.5. 
EEE 1,203| 256] 25,6 
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WHITE AND COLORED SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1889, 


In the following tables the facts presented by Superintendent Gook 
and myself are summarized to give a general view of the several kinds 
of schools, showing attendance, number of teachers, cost, and other 
items of interest: 

Washington Normal School. 
Number Ofteachers bralnedecase=)seee asst o eee eee 40 
Average attendance 
Number of teachers employed... 
Average salary 


--- $1,000.00 


Normal School of the Seventh and Lighth Divisions (colored). 


Number of teachers trained 40 
Average attendance 38 
Number of teachers employed....- piseaC oe Mate 3 5 
Average salary & 9.00 
Number of pupils enrolled. . S 1, 258 
Average enrollment .- . 1, 107 
Average attendance..-.--.---.... i 1, 060 
Per cent. of attendance.--.-.--..---..... i 95.9 
Average number of tardinesses per month... es 92 
Number of pupils dismissed.....-....... s 0 
Number of teachers employed ..--..---.- 33 
Average enlary PAU ane ce--beeecinsA sued. Sosa scbue dese Use aaa ee en SROGCOT 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the ayerage enrollment) $25. 83 
High School of the Seventh and Highth Divisions (colored). 
Number of pupils enrolled... 416 
Average enrollment-- f 334 
Average attendance... a 311 
Per cent. of attendance. 3 92.9 
Average number of tardinesses per month 13.2 
Number of pupils dismissed i 0 
Number of teachers employed _ iW 


Average salary paid 5 pore 3975. 45 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on the average nana ent, Seencecte < $32. 12 
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Grammar and primary schools. 


= = : ee 
| White. Colored. Total, 

Number of pupils enrolled =-| 21, 467 12, 548 | a au 
Average enrollment -| 17,949 10,096 | 28 aa 
Average attendance ~~ .- 16, 667 9,504 | ar oe 
Per cent. of attendance .-......-...-.----- 92.8 94.5 a : 
Average number of tardinesses per month 1, 811 490 5 a 
Number of pupils dismissed _- 25 12 gs 
Number of cases of corporal punishment . 46 133 | ty 
Number of teachers employed B88 207 ; 9 


$653.62 $580.12 


Average salary paid 
Average number of pupils to a teacher (estimated on average enroll. 

on 46.2 48.7 | 
$14.12 | $11.89 | 


1 (estimated on average enrollment) - 


Cost of tuition per pu 


Number of pupils enrolled in all schools-.---.-----.-.- 22, 760. 13, 004 | 35, Te 
ea 
Drawing 4 1 4 
Music..... 2 2 Fi 
Average salary paid: 
Drawing $708.83 $1,100.00 |... 
Music... --| 1,400.00 | 805.00]... 
Average cost per pupil for special tuition (estimated on average enroll- es 
MONE) . 220-2. ene cee en wee cece eee eee te ese sane se we swnscenucownes “0.25 $0.30 |... 
* First six divisions, excluding high school. | Seventh and eighth divisions, 


SUPERVISION. 


‘Lhe cost of supervision was: 


One superintendent (white)... 
One superintendent (colored) 


+-------- $2,700.00 
- 2,250, 00 


Six supervising principals (white), each $2,000 - 12,000, 00 
Two supervising principals (colored), each $2,000._ 4, 000. 00 
One clerk 1, 200, 00 
One clerk (colored)... 800. 00 
One messenger ss5 300. 00 
One messenger (colored)... -...-......-.... SSS 451) Sees 200. 00 
——— 
Total cost of supervision. - BS SACO CSE Seg ee 23, 450. 00 
Average cost of supervision per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 
20,000) -nwcue ane eee emer Conemeen ee ee ae Salone. Conte ces een 0.79 


Summary. 


Total cost of instruction, including supervision... -- $487, 455, 52 


Whole number of pupils enrolled 35, 764 
Average enrollment = 29,565 
Average daily attendance - 27,619 
Average cost of instruction, estimated on— 
1, Whole enrollment....-.--.....-.- 13. 62 
2. Average enrollment.-..-_- at 16. 48 


3. Average daily attendance... ..-.............. TOO 17. 64 
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Contingent expenses. 
unt expended ..---..--00. 2020-2 see eee 


otal amo é x tee cee eee 22, 499. 3 
eerie amount per pupil (estimated on ayerage enrollment) .. alae a 
Fuel. 
otal amount OXPOn ded! 46 cise swinitvse <a aeisi sto welufeamats seve eects 22, 000. 00 
Janitors. 
total amount expended .----.-----..--- ober ener ene cee eee cece eee eee 36, 544. 88 


Average cost per pupil (inelnding high and normal schools) for all ex- 
enses except repairs and permanent improvements : 
1. On whole enrollment.----..--... PEE SeGereee as REPL er per er cnn 16.24 
9, On average enrollment 


i 19. 64 
3, On average daily attendance. aos 21.03 
Lisl of school-houses owned, with their respective locations, and with the number of rooms in 
each. 
4 | = 
g Names of buildings. | Locations of buildings. 35 
z| Nee 
im prceeersal ess |A 
Se: —|—— _ 

1 1 WepanklintssssSsese=22"2 Thirteenth and K streets, northwest.......-----.-.e-e--2¢--2+e---/ 15 
4 Dennison .. § street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, northwest_- 12 
| Force... Massachusetts avenue, between Ssventeenth and Eighteenth | 12 

| streets, northwest, 
zy Analostan .----------- G street, between Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets, north- | 12 
| | west. 
1 Weightman.- . | Twenty-third and M streets, northwest .... .--------- 8 
1 | Thomson Twelfth street, between K and L streets, northwest .. 6 
2 .| First and G streets, northwest.....-..-.220..---2se0e -eee nn ce en nee 12 
2| Henry --- .---| P street, between Sixth and Seventh streets, northwest. 12 
2 Webster . ..| Tenth and FI streets, northweést....-..--.-----...-----+- 2 2 
2 | Seaton --- L street, between Second and Third streets, northwest-- 12 
9| Twining - Third street, between N and O streets, northwest 8 
2) Abbot .-- Sixth street and New York avenue, northwest.---.--...-.--- 9 
2 | Morse --- Fifth and R streets, northwest 8 
2 | Phelps. Vermont avenue, between T and U streets, northwest .- - 8 
2) Blake - .| North Capitol street, between K and L streets, northwest -------- 8 
3 Wallach -------------- Pennsylvania avenue, between Seventh and Eighth streets, south- | 12 
| east. | 
3 | Peabody - Fifth and C streets, northeast .- | 12 
% 3) Brent Third and D streets, southeast- j 8 

3 $ | Blair--- .-| I street, between Sixth and Seventh streets, northeast.-.-.----.-- 8 
3 | Maury. B street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets, northeast--- 8 
3 | Towers Eighth and C streets, soatheast 2 8 
3 | Carberry Fifth street, between D and E streets, northeast. 8 
3 | Cranch Twelfth and G streets, southeast 6 
3 | McCormick | Third street, between M and N streets, southeast- 4 
3 | Seventh and G streets, southeast. - 2 
3 | Lenox . | Ninth street, between K street and Virginia avenue, southeast 2 
4 | Jefferson Sixth and D streets, southwest. - 20 
4 Sixth and F streets, southwest-- - § 
4 .| Thirteen-and-a-half streets, between C and D streets, southwest--- 8 
4 . Twelfth street, between Maryland avenueandE street. southwest. 4 
4 | Greenleaf. eB .| Four-and.a-half street, between M and N streets, southwest ------ 4 
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List of school-houses owned, with their respective locations, ete.—Continued, 


po. 
& 
a _ 
& Names of buildings. Locations of buildings. | & = 
a rr] Ss 
ie ERS 
B 4 
7 i i oa Ry — 
5 | Addison.-.--. .-.-..-- P street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets, north. | rh 
west. | 
5 | Curtis .........-.----- O street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets, north- 9 
west. 
5 j| ete ctesnsus.ceten= yee Twenty-eighth street, between M street and Olive avenue, north- 4 
west.* 
5 .| Thirty-second and S streets, northwest -----------.---..... 7 
5 Thirty-sixth street and Prospect avenue, northwest -- % A 
6 * Sixth street extended and Trambull street.-..-..---..-..- 2.201, a 
6 | Anacostia .....- .| Washington street, between Fillmore and Pierce streets, Ana. | 6 


costia, D, C. 
Hillsdale ...........-.| Nichols avenue, Hillsdale, D.C 


Mount Pleasant .. 
Hamilton Road -.- 
Tennallytown 
Grant Road... 
Brightwood... 
Soldiers’ Home 
Hamilton 
Benning 
Benning Road - 
Giesboro. 
Conduit Road 
Chain Bridge Road 
Brightwood..-..- 
Columbia Road 
Fort Slocum ... 
Bunker Hill Road.. 
Queen's Chapel Road 


BSP H Hee Ny et EON NN NDR Ne RRO 


ANWAAEFSea2anrnanaananananaaaaac 


Anacostia Road 
Burrville .... 
Stevens.. -| Twenty-first street, between K and L streets, northwest. 1 
Garnet -- Tenth and U streets, northwest....-.-- 3 1 
Sumner. . Seventeenth and M streets, northwest. .- Ache 10 
Wormley | Prospect avenue, between Thirty-third and Thirt fourth « streets, 8 
northwest, 
7 | Magruder ......---... Mstreet, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets, northwest, 8 
7 | Cham erlain ..| East street, Georgetown +8 
8 | Lincoln ..-- | Second and C streets, sontheast u ii 
8 | Randall ... .| First and I streets, southwest 12 
8 | John F. Cook .| Ostreet, between Fourth and Fifth streets, northwest u 
§ | Banneker .| Third street, between K and L streets, northwest 8 
8 | Anthony Bowen -| Ninth and E streets, sonthwest -....---..---------- 8 
8 | Giddings -- .--| G street, between Third and Fourth streets, poctnensoe - 8 
8 | Lovejoy... -| Twelfth and D streets, northeast 6 


* Used only a part of the year. + Only two of these rooms were occupied. 


Ne 
i 
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1x—Mhole enrollment of colored pupils in the Districtof Columbia, by grades Sor 


TABLE the school year ending June 30, 1889, 


Grades. Whole en- P 
rollment, |* eT cent. 


40 +31 

416 3.20 

807 2.36 

455 3.50 

800 6.15 

972 TAT 

1, 229 9.45 

1,737 13. 36 

2, 336 17.96 

First grade--- _ 4712) 36.24 
Mo talved seer san acne moc sao em ns Wee co oe so misinm maa eh eves seen saaemea 18, 004 100.00 


456 3.51 
2, 534 19.48 
10, 014 77.01 


13, 004 100. 00 


TABLE x.— Whole enrollment of pupils, white and colored, in the District of Colui 


mbia, by 
grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1889. 


Whole en- 
Grades. rollment, | Per cent. 


Normal Schools by 22 
High Schools. - : = : e 
Fighth grado.. : ao ae 
Seventh grade. zi oe een 
Sixth grade-- , 
Fifth grade. - 3, 825 10.69 
h grade ose 4, 466 12.49 
Ben 4,595 12.85 
Third grade- 


14. 42 
23.16 
100,00 
1,749 4,89 
< Stiga vee vena ¥ kedsUdasiesdcnswee decease s~ Jen aesweese ss H 
Normal and High Schools eee a 
Grammar schools. - 


Primary schools.-- 


Total - 
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TabLe XI —Growth of the schools since the year 1880 
‘ABLE XI. ‘ 
TEES Te aa verace number -_ ——— 
. s Pupils enrol as 
led, = 
isi Seventh and ej ee 
| First six divisions. division g sath a 
| 3 
School year ending June 80— — UE cet 
Per cent. P 
Number. 5 of Number. or cent, 
| funcrente: increase, d 
15, 027 |.--------- 6,573i) see 
15, 494 3.1 6,567]. 
16, 063 3.6 6, 763 2 98 | 
16, 524 28 7,070 ie 
16, 642 +71 7, 225 240 
17, 468 4.9 7, 689 rs 
18, 720 71 8, 191 sles 
Meee | 28 || 
19, 762 2.4 8,791 Sa 
20, 477 3.6 9, 088 3.37 
TABLE XII.—Average enrollment of pupils in the white and colored schoo. ise 


ber of teachers employed for each year since the year 1480 ls ana the num 


Average enrollment. - a 


> aes Sy = Teacher, 
isi Seventh and a 
| First six divisions. ichth divisi 7, ay = 
School year ending June 30— elg ivisions. | ‘otal, 2 | 
| SS = 
Ni me f Per | aS ¢ 
oO. cent. o: 
| increase, BGs cent. of 3 5 3 
increase, S25 = 
E°| 8 
he 
434 
461 27 
485 4 
505 | 2 
525.) 99 
555 | 39 
| 
595 49 
620 95 
O54) 2 
693) 39 


7 
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Le XILI.—Average enroliment of pupils, the number 


45 


ge u of teachers emplo 
Tab tuition, and rates of increase for each yeur since 1880... Beha cet OF 
————e | Cc 
Average en- ost (excludin tand 
oneaats Teachers.) permanent tenn Fow a2 
ments). 
—_— ett 
Dae ie So ° 5 
School year ending June 30— aks 3s 3 |a 
1 Ss | ts 2a es TA 
| 33| o8 Siegel mete ere 
Total. Be ag 2 ape es 33 
So) ae) $ | oe 208 gs 
5 |5 |) ssa] & 5 
=, | & [4 | Alo < a 
aa a as eee ree serees) 21, 600 |...... | 434 |... | $16.95 |$366, 199.51 |...... 
-| 22,061 | 2.13 | 461) 27) 17.28! 381,314.19) 4.12 
-| 22,826 | 3.46 | 485 | 24) 17.44 | 398,254.54) 4.44 
-| 23,594 3.36 | 505 | 20) 17.78 | 419,594.60 | 5.35 
-| 23,867 | 1.11 | 525) 20) 18.22) 435,032.79 3.67 
-.| 25,157 | 5.40 | 555 | 30 | 18.66 469,550.51 7.93 
--| 26,911 | 6.97 | 595 | 40 | 17.76 477,993.67 1.70 
| 27,733 | 3.05 | 620 | 25 | 19.11 | 509,194.01 6.52 
-| 28,553 2,95 | 654 | 34) 19.11 545,717.71 7.17 
29,565 | 3.54) 693 | 39) 23,49 | 504,774.73 | 8.98 


BLE XIV.—Whole enrollment of pupils in white and colored schools, the number of 
TABL teachers employed, and the cost of tuition for each year since the year 1880. 


Whole enrollment. 


Cost (excluding rent 
Teachers. and permanent im- 


provements). 
meee Se eee : sf 2 
| be re iS E 
School. Firstsix divisions. eight divisions. | Total | 4 | }ae ele 
toe June | See So =< Pa-4 os 
Ue Siege limon no ceenitas 
Per Per | | Per ‘2 = Ey ZS Poets 2 
No. | cent. of | No. | cent. of | No. | cent. of |= Bieealaas | oll eh 
increase. | increase, increase. |> | 3 \352| 4 é 
scdeeccess 8,061 ...---.--.| 26,439 eee 434 \..-.-($13.85 $366, 199.51 = 
4,2 8,146 — 1.05 | 27,299 | 3.2 | 461 | 27° 13.96 | 381,314.19 | 4.12 
*.63 | 8,289 | 1.75 | 27,320 |....-----.| 485 | 24 | 14.57 398, 254. 54 | 4.44 
4.2 | 8,710 5,07 | 28,546 44° 505 20 | 1469 | 419,594.60 5.35 
6.9 9, 167 5,24 , 30,388 | 64 525) 20 14.31 435,032.79 3.67 
21) 9,598 | 4.7 | 30,865 1.5 (555 30 15.21 469,550.51 7.93 
4.3 | 10,138 | 5,62 32,336 47 595 40 1478 477,993.67 L79 
3.9 | 10,345 | 20 33,418 3.3 620) 25 | 15.23 509,194.01 * 6.52 
3.1 | 11,040 6.71 | 34,850 4.28 Got 34 15.65 545,717.71 7.17 
3.2 | 11,170 117 35, 764 2.62 693 39 16.62 594,774.73 898 


* Decrease. 
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XV. {mount expended for rent and sites and buildings each Vex 


aay 1880 to the year 1889, inclustve, Jrom the 
8s ! ni 
School year ending June 30— | Rear aa e) 
AES 7 ae buirg tna 
Ky, 


mine $5,638.04 for permanent improvements to Lincoln building —— 


* Incl ace} 
OUTLINES OF LECTURES. 

The outlines of the lectures referred to in my remarks on Supery; 
sf “a Ss] 

in this report (page 30) are as follows: on 

EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING MUSIc. 
By H. E. Hout, Director of Music in Public Schools of Boston, 
The following are the leading thoughts of Mr. Holt’s lecture eaclee 
> €ach o 


which was elaborated and exemplified: 

The natural laws by which the mind gains knowledge dem 
a few simple fundamental principles shall be observed in the 
of all subjects. 

If we trace the action of the mind as it gains a knowledge of all ob 
jects, we shall find that it first learns the object as a whole, after which 
the several parts of the object are observed. 

The next step is the study of the several parts in their relation to the 
whole until the whole is seen in each of the parts. Finally, the parts 
should be studied in their relation to one another, 

Methods of teaching to be of any value must have these Principles 
for a foundation, and the closer their application by leading the mind to 
observe according to these laws, the better the quality of the instrue- 
tion in all teaching. Especially is this true in teaching music. 

These facts are being recognized by all educators, and the great ad- 
vance that has been made in teaching other subjects in the last decade 
is the result of a better understanding of the science and art of teaching 
based upon these universal laws. 

Scientific investigation into this subject will reveal the fact that the 
major scale is the whole thing in the study of pitch in music in precisely 
the same pedagogical sense that any animal, insect, plant, or flower is 
a whole thing in the study of any of these objects. It will be seen, for 
instance, that each part of the human body has its function which it 


and that 
teaching 
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performs for the whole body; the eye sees and the ear hears for the 
whole body. The eye can not perform the function of the ear, nor the 
ear that of the eye. 

The same principle holds trne in the study of musie. Bach sound of 
the seale has its function as much as each part of the body or any part 
of any whole object. This function is the characteristic effect of each 
sound in the series. 

There is but one major scale. All knowledge of intervals should be 
acquired through careful and systematic practice of this series of 
sounds, which can be successfully given by any good teacher in our 
primary schools. This will simplify the teaching of tune wonderfully 
when the principle underlying the work is understood. 

We must not only remember that to teach and name that which can 
pe seen in music is of no value, but we must know how to teach and 
name that which ean only be heard. Hearing is the only avenue to the 
mind in teaching tune. 

In teaching time we can add to the sense of hearing the sense of 
touch. This gives us two senses through which to reach the mind with 
the real object in teaching time. The sense of seeing can only be used 
to indicate and regulate the movement. To teach time in music in 
the most effective manner these three senses, hearing, touch, and see- 
ing, should be brought into harmonious action until a clear idea of the 
different units is well established. The different parts of these units 
or whole things should then be taught and named as clearly and dis- 
tinctly in teaching time as in teaching the different parts of any whole 
object. 

When these simple principles are understood and properly applied, 
the teaching of music will be wonderfully simplified and improved, its 
great value as an educational factor will be appreciated, and its right- 
ful place in educational affairs will be secured. 


LECTURES ON AMERICAN HISTORY. 
OvTLINE or First LecTurE—Monpay, Feprvary 14, 1889. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF GEOGRAPHY AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 


By Dr. Herbert B. Apams, of Johns Hopkins University. 


1. Classical Knowledge of Geography. 


Pheenician Voyages. Pytheas, the Greek Traveler, 334 B. C. 
Influence of Alexander’s Conquests. 
Julius Cwsar’s Survey of the Roman World. 
Geographical Ideas of Greek Philosophers. 
Seneca’s Prophecy, ‘the finger-point to an undiscovered world.” 
Venient annis seeula seris, 
Quibus Oceanas vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus. 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 
Nee sit terris ultima Thule. 
—Medea, 378-382. 
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2, The Revival of Classical Geography in the Fifteenth Century, 
The Publication of Ptolemy’s Geographia, 1475. Five editions before 1492 
The Imago Mundi, full of Quotations from Ancient Writers, Ss 
Columbus an Italian Navigator and Maker of Charts. Toscanelli’s Map,1 
Columbus quotes Seneca to Queen Isabella. 
The Italian Poet Pulci, 1431-1487, in his Morgante Maggiore, anticipat 
Columbus— ma 


474, 


te # * his bark 

‘The daring mariner shall urge far o'er 
The western wave, a smooth and level plain, 
Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mold, 
And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set: 
The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way.” 

—Translated by Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. ii. 


3. Pre-Columbian Discovery of America. 


The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen. 

Professor Rafn and his ‘“‘Antiquitates Americana,” 1837. 

Voyages of the Northmen to North America. 

Iceland colonized from Norway, Greenland from Iceland (ninth century) 
Iceland converted to Christianity and Vinland discovered, oiea 1000 oN D 
Extracts from Icelandic Sagas. Saga of Erik the Red. Saga of Thorfinn 

“Jt is said their long-boat was filled with grapes. Now when there was a car, 
{of timber] ent down for the ship, and when the spring came they got ready. rea 
sailed away; and Lief gave the land a name after its qualities, and called it Vinlana ‘ 

“People told me when I came t 
Hither, all would be so fine; 
The good Vinland, known to fame, 
Rich in fruits, and choicest wine.” 
Adam of Bremen, 1075, confirms the report of the discovery of Vinland. 

The Danish King told him “that an island had been found by many in that ocean 
which is called Vinland, because vines grow there spontaneously, producing excellent 
wine.” i 

The Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the Kings of Norway, by Snorro Sturle- 
son, 1178-1241. 

“The same winter was Lief, the son of Erik the Red, with King Olaf, in good re. 
pute, and embraced Christianity. But the summer that Gissur went to Iceland, Kin & 
Olaf sent Lief to Greenland, in order to make known Christianity there; he sailed the 
same summer to Greenland. He found, in the sea, some people ona wreck, and helped 
them; the same time discovered he Vinland the Good, and came in harvest to Green 
land.” : 

Columbus in Iceland, 1477. His merit as a discoverer not affected by the 
Norse discoveries. 


4, Venetian Travels in the Orient and the Voyages of the Xeno 
Brothers. 
Marco Polo, 1256-1323. His published Travels. 
Polo’s Account of the Wealth of Japan. 
. eae upon Columbus, who sought not Vinland but Zipangu and the 
ndies. 
The Xeno Brothers of Venice. Their Voyages to Northern Seas. 
Their Map of Greenland, Estotiland, and Drogio. 
Drogio, ‘‘a very great country and, as it were, a new world.” 
Venetian Map-Making, Fra Mauro’s ‘‘ wall-map” in his cloister, 1460. 
John Cabot, the Venetian Pilot, English Discoverer of North America, 1497. 
First Conception of America as Asia, with off-lying islands. : 
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5. Lhe Discovery of America to Science by Amerigo Vespucci. 
Discovery of the West Indies by Columbus. First Mainland, 1498. 
The Florentine Geographer, Amerigo Vespucci, 1451-1512, , : 
Discovery of the mouth of the Amazon, 
Idea of a New World slowly dawns upon Europe. 
Vespuceci’s Service to Geographical Science. Letters to the Medici. 
The name ‘‘ America” proposed in his honor by a Monk in St. Dié, 150 
Meaning of the Name—‘‘ rich in industry,” or “ full of business.” 
First Use of Nanie by Lionardo da Vinci upon a Map of South America. 


6, “The Discovery of America by Columbus tie greatest event of 
Secular History.”—OCharles Sumner. 


7. 


AUTHORITIES FOR PRIVATE READING. 


N, B.—One or two of the following books will serve to illustrate any text-book 
course in American History : 
CHARLES SUMNER, Prophetic Voices concerning America. 
“T see one people, and one law, and one language, and one faith, and, over all that wide 
continent, the home of freedom, and a refuge for the oppressed of every race and of every 
clime.” —John Bright. 7 
Justin W1NSOR, Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. ii. 
This valuable work contains the best account of the historic influences leading to the dis- 
¥ covery of America by Columbus and Vespucci. Particularly valuable is the description of 
i} the earliest maps. 
gruvens, Historical and Geographical Notes on the Earliest Discoveries of America. 
This somewhat rare book clearly shows, as does Mr. Winsor's, the ideas of the early dis- 
coverers regarding the new lands as lying off the Asiatic coast. i 
Koun, History of the Discovery of the East Coast of North America. Collections of 
the Maine Historical Society, Second Series, vol. i. 
A scholarly work, with copies of the earliest charts. 
prCosrA, Pre-Columbian Discovery of America. 

The author endeavors to identify the localities visited by the Northmen. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE PRINCE Society. Voyages of the Northmen to America. 

This work contains English translations ot the Icelandic Sagas, with other valuable mate- 
rials from Professor Rafn’s classic work, also a good bibliography of the Norse Discoveries. 

Matxxt, Northern Antiquities. 
Gravier, Découverte de l’Amérique par les Normands au Xe Siecle. 

This contains a review of ancient geographical theories, and is based upon Rafn, whose map 
of Vinland is shown, also a fac-simile of the Dighton Rock Inscription, now generally dis- 
eredited, like all Norse monuments in America. 

Smiru, J. T., Discovery of America by the Northmen, 

WHEATON, History of the Northmen. 

s Haxtuyr Society PUBLICATIONS, Voyages of the Venetian Brothers, Nicolo and 
Antonio Xeno, to the Northern Seas. 


Haxxoyt Society, Letters of Columbus, edited by R. H. Major. 

R. H. Masor, On the Landfall of Columbus, Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, 1871. 

InvinG, Life of Columbus. 

Artuur Heres, Life of Columbus. 

SANTAREM, Voyages of Vespueius. 

LEstEr, Life and Voyages of Vespucius. 

Letrers, SKETCH, AUTUGRAPH, etc., of AMERICUS VESPUCIUS, Mag. of Amer. Hist., 
vol. iii, 1879. g 


This third volume of the magazine contains interesting articles on the Dighton Rock In- 
scription, the Old Stone Mill at Newport, the Lenox Globe, the Globe of Ulpius, ete. 
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Joun Fiske, How America came to be Discovered, Harper’s Magazine, December, 
1881. 


Manir A. Brown, The Icelandic Discoveries of America. See also her « Plea Defore 
the Select Committee of the U. S. Senate for ee of Leif Erikson,» 
A int about the Norse settlements in America is that they did not last, 

Sai ra a English discoveries led to permanent colonization. Miss Brown's pa 
in the interest of Leif Erikson will help to popularize knowledge of the Norse discoveries, Ine 
it is a mistake to disparage Columbus, or to excite religions Prejudice against him ang Catho. 
lio Spain. The Norse wore as good Catholics as the Spaniards, Leif was even Teproached by 
his pagan father, Erik the Red, for bringing priests to Greenland. 


OUTLINE oF SECOND LecTURE—THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1889, 
THE INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
By Masor J. W. PowE tt, Director of U. S. Geological Survey, 


I—Distribution of the Indians by Stocks or Tribes. 
Il—The Arts of Life practiced by the Indians. 
I1—The Asthetic Arts practiced by the Indians. 
IV—Indian Forms of Tribal Government. 
V—Indian Languages. 
Vi—Indian Mythology and Religion. 


SELECTED INDIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


1. Drake, SAMUEL G., Indian Captivities—New York and Auburn, 1856, (Original 
narratives; see especially that of Col. James Smith, also published Separately 
as “Account of the remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Trayels of Col. 
James Smith.” Cincinnati, 1870.) : 

2. TANNER, JOHN, Narrative of Captivity and Adventures of, during thirty years: 
residence among the Indians. Edited by Edwin James, New York, 1830, 

3. HUNTER, JOHN DUNN, Manners and Customs of the several Indian Tribes located 
west of the Mississippi—also entitled ‘‘ Memoirs of a Captivity among the In. 
dians of North America from Childhood to the Age of Nineteen.” Lendon, 1824, 

4. Henry, ALEXANDER, Travels and Adventures in Canada and the Indian Terri- 
tories, 1760-1776. New York, 1809. 

5. Apair, James, History of the American Indians, ete., London, 1775. (Really an 
account of the ceremonies, customs, and home-life of the Gulf tribes, written 
in support of the Jewish theory, by one-who knew them intimately forty years.) 

6. Jones, PETER, History of the Ojibway Indians—London, n. d. 1861. (Written by 
a preacher of the tribe.) 

7, WARREN, Wo. W., History of the Ojibway Indians —in Coll. Minn. Hist. Soc., V— 
St. Paul, 1885. (Written by a mixed blood descended from the hereditary 

_ chiefs.) 

8. Sairu, Capt. JouN, True Relation of Virginia—Boston, 1866. Also entitled «True 
Travels, Adventures, and Observations of Capt. John Smith.” Richmond, 1si9 

9. Hawks, F. L., History of North Carolina, Vol. I, Fayetteville, N. C., 1859, (Vol. 
I contains the narrative of Thomas Hariot, of the Roanoke colony of 1585; also 
published as “A Brief and True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia.” 
New York, 1871.) 

10. Lawson, JOHN, History of Carolina. Raleigh, 1860. (Really a description of 
the Indians of both Carolinas, written by an obseryaut traveler in 1709.) 
11, HeCKEWELDER, JOHN, History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian Nations of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1819. (A missionary among them for fifty 
years. ) 


12. 


13. 


26. 
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CATLIN, GeorGE, Letters and Notes of the Manners iti 
the North American Indians. Philadelphia, ieee tne dened 
artist, and painter of the Catlin Gallery in the National Museum.) 
PARKMAN, FRANCIS, Historical Works relating to the struggle between the 
French and English in America, Includes Conspiracy of Pontiac, Pioneers 
of France, Jesuits in North America, ete. 


_ PARKMAN, FRANCIS, The Oregon Trail; several editions. (A summer's life with 


the Sioux as a preparation for his Indian historical work.) 


. COOPER, JAMES Frntmore, Leatherstocking Tales. (A series of Indian novels; 


including ‘‘Last of the Mohicans,” ete., giving the heroic side of Indian 
character.) 


. Rew, Capt. MAYNE, Osceola, the Seminole; several editions. (Another heroic 


Indian novel, by one who knew his subject, and dealing with the Seminole 
war.) 


_ POWELL, JOHN W., Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages. Washing- 


ington, 1880. (Linguistic treatise, with schedules for collection.) 


. MorGaAN, Lewis H., League of the Iroquois. Rochester, 1851. (An interesting 


and detailed account of a complex social organization.) 
THatcuer, B. B., Indian Traits. New York, 1865. 


. THaTcueR, B. B., Indian Biography. New York, 1858. : 
. Scuootcrart, Henry R., Algic Researches. New York, 1839. (Ojibway my- 


thology.) 


. LELAND, CHares G., Algonquin Myths of New England. Boston, 1884. (Ab- 


naki mythology.) 


, MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER, Voyages from Montreal, etc., 1789-1793. London, 1801, 


and Philadelphia, 1802. (Good in every way, and deals with the region so 
little known, northwest of the Saskatchewan.) 

POWELL, Joun W., Exploration of the Colorado River. Washington, 1875. (Pi- 
ufe mythology.) 


95. MATTHEWS, WASHINGTON, Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, 


1877. (A scientific tribe study.) 

GarscueT, ALBERT S., Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1884, and St. Louis, 1888. (Original legend of the arrival of the 
Creeks in Alabama, etc., with extensive notes on the customs and organiza_ 
tion of the Gulf tribes. 

MAXIMILIAN (Prince of Wied), Travels in the Interior of North America; dif- 
ferent editions. (A good account of the Missouri River tribes fifty years ago.) 

LEWIS and CLARKE, Travels to the Source of the Missouri River and across the 
American Continent to the Pacific Ocean; several editions. (Best early 
account of the tribes of the Colambia and Rocky Mountains; written by the 
officers appointed to explore the new Louisiana purchase.) 

BureEAv of ETHNOLOGY, Annual Reports, 5 vols. Washington, 1880-88. (Treat- 
ises on all varieties of Indian subjects by trained workers.) 

ConTRIBUTIONS TO NorTH AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 5 vols. Washington, 1877— 
1882. (Published by the Bureau of Ethnology. Vol. I contains an account 
of the Alaska tribes by Dall, and Vol. II consists of Powers’s detailed account 
of the California tribes. 


FRENCH AUTHORITIES. 


JESUIT RELATIONS. 
Du Pratz, History of Louisiana. 
Marery, Collection of Documents. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH ae 
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r e—TuurspAy, Marcn 14, 1889, 
OvuTLINE oF ToHInD LECTURE THURSDAY, , 18 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENTS IN 
MERICA. 


By R. J. Frnuey, of John Hopkins Universily. 


1, John Smith, “A youth set upon brave adventures.” 


Goes as a page to France. 

First learns the life of a soldier. 

Serves in the wars of the Netherlands. 

Returns to England. 

Retires into ‘a little woodie pasture.” j 
Employs himself with study and knightly exercises. 


2. He determines to “see more of the world and trie his fortune against 


the Turks.” 
Passage to Italy. 
Experience on the Mediterranean. 
Border wars with the Turks. 
He devises ingenious signals and false fires. 
Captain of Horse. q : a 
Extract from letters of recommendation given to Smith by Sigismandug 


Bathor, Duke of Transylvania, ete. 


“ Know that we have given leave and license to John Smith, an English Gentleman, 
Captain of 250 Souldiers—whose services doth deserve all Praise and Perpetual mem- 
ory toward us as a man that did for God and his Countrie overcome his enemies ; 
wherefore ont of Our loye and favour, according to the law of Armes, we have or. 
dained and given himas his shield of Armes, the figure and description of three Turks’ 
heads, which with his sword before the towne of Regall in single combat he did over- 
come, kill and cut off in the Province of Transilvania. Sealed at Lipswich in Misen. 
land, the ninth of December, in the yeare of our Lord, 1608.—Sigismundus Bathor. 


3. “The Observations of Captain Smith in Barbarie and other parts 


of Africa.” 


“Morocco was once the principal Citie in Barbarie, situated in a goodly plaine 
countrie, 14 miles from the great Mount Atlas, and sixtie miles from the Atlanticke 
Sea, but now little remaining but the King's Palace, which is like a Citie of itselfe, 
and the Christian Church, in whose flat, square steeple is a great brouch of iron 
whereon is placed the three golden Bals of A firica ; the first is neere three ellsin cireum- 
ference, the next above is somewhat lesse, the uppermost the least over them as it 
were an half Ball, and over all a prettie guilded Pyramides. Against these golden 
Bals hath been shot many a shot, their weight is recorded 700 weight of pure gold, hol- 
low within, vet no shot did ever hit them, nor could ever any conspirator attaine that 
honour as to get them down. They report the Prince of Morocco betrothed himselfe 
to the King’s danghter of Ztheopia; he dying before the marriage, she caused those 
three golden Balls to be set up for his monument, and vowed virginity all her life.” 

“Fez also is a most large and plentiful countrie; the Chiefe Citie is called Fez, 
divided into two parts: Old Fez containing about 80 thousand households, the other 
4,000, pleasantly situated upon a River in the heart of Barbarie; part upon hils, part 
upon plaines, full of people, and all sorts of Merchandise. Those two countries of Fez 
and Morocco are the best parts of Barbarie, abounding with people, cattell, and all 
ood necessaries for man’s use.” 

“The Kingdome of Congo is about 600 miles diameter any way, the chief city 
called St. Savadore located upon an exceedingly high mountaine, 150 miles from the 
Sea, verie fertile, and inhabited with more than 100,000 persons, where is an excellent 
prospect over all the plaine countreyes about it, well watered, lying (as it were) in tho 
center of this kingdome, over all which the Portugalls now command, though but an 
handfal) in comparison of Negroes.” 
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4, Captain John ‘bent on trying his fortunes among the heathen of 
the New World.” 


Lands, a prisoner on the Virginia Shore, 

Released and admitted to the Council. 

Explorations up the James river. 

Sufferings of the colony. 

“Captain Smith committed with the managing of all things.” 
Discovers the head of the Chickahominy. 

Captured by the Savages. 

Saved by Pocahontas. 


“At his entrance before the King all the people gave a great shout. The Queene 
of Appamatuck was appointed to bring him water to wash his hands and another 
brought him a bunch of feithers, instead of a Towell to dry them. Having feasted 
him after their best barbarous manner they coulde, a long consultation was helde, but 
the conclusion was two great stones were brought before Powhatan: then as many as 
coulde layde hands on him, dragged him to them and therein laid his head, and be- 
ing ready with their clubs to beate ont his brains, Pocahontas, the King's dearest 
daughter, when no entreaty coulde prevail, got his head in her armes and laid her 
own upon his to save him from death; whereat the Emperor was contented he should 
live to make him hatchets, and her bells, beads and copper, for they thought him as 
well of all occupations as themselves.""—Eztract from Smith's Hist. of Virginia. 

Newport, Smith’s “‘ Second Pocahontas.” 
Gold fever among the colonists, 
Village burned—rebuilt. 


Voyage of discovery up the Chesapeake, 
5. John Smith, President of the Colony. 


Second arrival of Newport with supplies. 
Smith’s Map of Virginia. 

Troubles with the Indians. 

His Rules for the government of the colonists. 
Prosperity of the colony under Smith. 

Change in the charter—new officers appointed. 
Smith’s return to England. 

Government of the colony under Percy. 


G. Smith’s last expedition to the New World. 


He plans a commercial enterprise. 

Arrives off the coast of New England, April, 1607. 
Failure of enterprise. 

Map and description of New England. 

His literary work. 

John Smith died Jane 21, 1631. 


Original (now obliterated) Inscription on a slab in St. Sepulehre’s Church 
London, under which lies the dust of Captain John Smith: 


“Here lies one conquer’d 
that hath conquer'd Kings, 
Subdu’d large Territories, 
and done things 
which to the world 
impossible would seem, 
But that the trath 
is held in more esteeme. 
Shall I report 
his former service done 
*In honour of his God 
and ChristenJome: 
How that he did 
divide from Pagans three 
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Their Heads and Lives, 
Types of his Chivalry: 
For which great Service 
in that climate done 
Brave Sigismundus 
(King of Hungarion) 
Did give him as a coat 
of Armes to weare, 
Those conquer'd heads 
got by his Sword and Speare, 
Or shall I tell 
his adventures since, 
Done in Virginia, 
that large Continence: 
How that he subdu'd 
Kings unto his yoke, 
And made those Heathen flie, 
as wind doth smoke; 
And made their Land 
being of so large a Station 
A habitation 
for our Christian Nation: 
Where God is glorified 
their wants suppli’d 
Which else for necessaries 
might bave di’d 
But what avails his Conquest 
now he lyes 
Inter’d in Earth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The True Travels, Adventures and Observations of Captain John Smith in Euro 
Asia, Africke, and America, beginning about the yeare 1593, and one 
this present 1629 [Richmond edition, 1819]. 

The General Historie of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Isles, with th 
names of the Adventurers, Planters, and Goyernours from their first Beginning is 
1584 to this present 1626. ce 

A ae Relation of Virginia by Captain John Stith, with Introduction and notes by 

as. Dean. (Discredits Smith’s st igei 
Ace. ( mith’s story of Pocahontas, etc.). Wiggin, Boston, 

CuHARLEs DEANE, Introduction to Wingfield’s Discourse of Virginia. 

The Last Will and Testament of Capt. John Smith with some additional memorand: 
relating to him,—Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., Jan., 1867, read p. 6-7 oe 


aera eee Warner, Gero. S. Hittarp, in Sparks’ American Biographies, 
Sums, Life of John Smith. 
Hu1, Capt. John Smith. 
Hopxins, The Growth of the Old Dominion. 
SHELE DE VERE, Romance of American History. 
eens Hist. Mag., Oct., 1860. 

ENRY ADAMS, N. Amer. : § i 

broke aa be = Bree eit Review of Mr. Deane’s work and a critique 

Cooke, Virginia. Reviews the Pocahontas story. 
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OoTLINE OF FourtH Lrcrurr—Tuourspay, Marcr 21, 1889, 
THE OLD CONFEDERACY AND ITS FAILURE, 


By J. A. Woopgury, of Johns Hopkins University. 


J, The “ Critical Period of American History,” 1781-1787. 


“The people felt the very foundations of the liberty and the happiness they had 
fought so long to secure crumbling beneath their feet."—ZHon. George F. Edmunds in 
“The State and the Nation,” N. A. Review, October, 1881. 
‘A nation without a national government is an awfal spectacle.""—Hamitlton, 
A people without a government: or with a Constitution 
‘Built upon the fundamental thesis 
i) That the first business of government is to tumble to pieces,""—Hosea Bigelow. 


[I. The Nation Then and Now. 


1, Elements tending to union among the colonies. 
(a) Race, Language, Nationality. 
(b) Institutions. 
(ce) Common Interests. 
(d) Common Perils. 


Sun 


9, Elements tending to division and separation. 


(a) Distance. 

(b) Lack of Commercial Intercourse. 
(c) Diffienlty in Travel, 

(d) Local Jealousies, 


ve 


“The men of 1783 dwelt ina long straggling series of republics, fringing the Atlan- 
tie const, bordered on the north and south and west by two European powers whose 
hostility they had some reason to dread. * * * Frederick of Prussia, though friendly 
to America, argued that the mere extent of country from Maine to Georgia would suf- | 
fice either to break up the Union, or to make a monarchy necessary.”’—Fiske. 

“At that time the people of the Thirteen States were far more widely separated in 
institutions, in social habits, in industries and in intercourse than are the people of the 
Thirty-eight States at the present time."—Hon. G. F. Edmunds, N. A. Review, Octo- 
ber, 1881. 

In 1811, Josiah Quincy, then a member of the national House of Representatives, re- 
sisted the proposition to admit Louisiana as anconstitutional—a measure which would 
justify secession or revolution. To him this new purchase was a distant foreign coun- 
try, and the idea of crossing the Mississippi for new States was “ an ambition with- 
out limits,” like “wandering after new settlements to the very ends of the earth.” 
Already in his mind the country was too large for the operation of republican govern- 
ment. (See “Speeches of Josiah Quincy,” edited by Edmund Quincy.) 

As late as 1843 the Oregon Bill met with ridicule in the U.S. Senate on the ground 
that we could never have an interest in so remote @ country. Senator McDuffie, of 

1 South Carolina, supposed it would take a representative to Congress ten or eleven 
’ months of the year to get to Washington and back from that distant land. 

Thus the railroad and the telegraph have “annihilated time and space” and impe- 

rium and libertas are preserved together. 


III. Previous movements toward confederation. 
1. The New England Confederacy of 1643. 
(a) Constitution. (b) Purposes. (c) Duration. (d) Benefits. 


2. Various propositions for colonial union between 16384 and 1754. { 
3. Franklin’s plan of union, 1754. 
4. 
5. 


. The Colonial, or “Stamp Act,” Congress of 1765. 
. The Continental Congresses. 
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IV. The Confederation. 
1. The adoption of the articles. 


June 10, 1776, proposed in Congress. 
November 15, 1777, adopted in Congress. 
March 1, 1781, accepted by all the States. 


What kind of a government was in operation during these years ? 


2. Causes of the delay in adoption. 


(a) 
(b) 
(0) 


(d) Controversy on foreign trade. 


Absence of our leading statesmen from Congress. 


Controversy as to method of voting. 
Controversy as to method of apportioning troops and taxes. 
New Jersey’s objection. 


(e) Controversy on the western lands. Maryland’s objection. 
Y. Chief provisions of the Articles of Confederation. 


VI. Wherein the Confederacy failed. 


12. 


Summary of Defects. 


There was no executive power. 


. Nor national judiciary. 
. The Federal power could not regulate commerce. 


Nor establish a uniform revenue. 


. Nor enforce treaties. 


The predominance of the State in the opinions and expectations of the 


people. 


. There was no direct representation of the people. 
. The fundamental law acted not upon citizens as individuals but upon 


States. 


. The large vote requisite in Congress to secure important measures 
. There was, practically, no power of amendment. 
- Lack of elastioity: No power in Congress not expressly delegated 


There was no power in Congress to enforce order. 
‘Washington: “We are one nation to-day and thirteen to-morrow. . Who will treat 
with us on such terms!” 
Hamilton: ‘Laws are a dead letter without courts to define their true meaning ay 
operation." (No. 22, Federalist, advocating a nationa’ judiciary.) St 
Fisher sees Sha al of feeling as a nation, a State is our country.” 
Seana I would rather see the National Government a rope of sand than a 


Mr. Fiske summarizes the three defects of the Confederacy : 
3 etd two-thirds vote necessary for any important legislation in Congress 
. Impossibility of presenting a united front to foreign countries in rec t 
Meee is ig tries in respect 
3. The greatest defect was the lack of an 
, y means on the par a 
enforcing obedience. pees 


VII. A better Government—“wrung fi indi iti 
— g from the grinding necess 
reluctant people.” B . oes 


Symptoms of failure and decay seen in— 


1. Impotence of treaties. 

2. Commercial depression. 

3%, Financial disaster and loss of credit. 
4. Social disorders. 
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CHRONOLOGY oF LEADING EV. 


ENTS, 
he articles of Confederation go into force, . 
yal. T 1, 1781. e. Accepted by Maryland, March 
1733 Peace with Great Britain. 
783. 


1784. Land Cession by Virginia; assured January, 1781, 
736. Shay’'s Rebellion. 
1737. The Constitutional Convention. 
Ordinance of 1787. 
Constitution ratified. 


788. x 
ike Constitution goes into effect. 


1789. 
REFERENCES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIVATE READING. 


() The original sources on the “Old Confederacy ” 


1 are the Journals of 
¢ Colonial Records of the various Colonies, Janae 


th ) and the works and letters of the men 
of the time. ‘i 

These, probably, will be carefully read only by Special students of American his- 
tory: But the instructions of Maryland to her delegates, offered in Congress May 21 
1779, urging her objections to the Articles of Confederation, make one of the eae 
important state papers in our early constitutional history, and should receive a care- 
fal reading from the student of the period. The document may be found in Vol. IIT. 

281, of the Journals of Congress. eit. 

New Jersey's remonstrance, hardly less important, is in Vol, Il, p. 603, of the Jour- 
nals. Add to these the address of Congress to the States, published April 24, 1783 
(Journals of Congress, Vol. IV, p. 194), asking for power to levy a duty on iaipores a 
order to pay the public debts. This paper was reported by Hamilton, Madison, and 
Ellsworth, as committee, and it illustrates the rare power of making a budget 
eloquent. 

These three important papers ought to be read by the student of this period, and 
they will do much to cultivate the taste for that most valuable kind of Hitoricnl 
literature, the original document, 

The Federalist, the classical and original exposition of the Constitution by the 
ablest advocates of its adoption, is always an indispensable source for a constitutional 
study of the Confederacy. 

(2) The importance of Maryland’s action in objecting to the Articles of Confeder- 
ation is set forth in acareful analysis by Dr, Hersert B. Abas, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, in his monograph on ‘‘ Maryland’s Influence upon Land Cessions to 
the United States.” This covers very well the controversy over the Western lands 
and is the most readable and reliable source of information upon this topic. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, Vol. III, No. 1 (1885). 

(3) Mr. G. T. Curtis’s History of the Constitution , in two volumes, contains acare- 
ful study of the Confederation and its defects. For a fall reading this is one of the 
most valuable of references. 

(4) StoryY’s Commentaries, Vol. I, Ch. IV, on ‘The Decline and Fall of the Con- 
federation,” affords an able exposition of the period from a constitutional stand-point. 
Story is an able authority as a commentator and jurist and this chapter is a profit- 
able constitutional study. 

(5) For the defects of the Confederation see: 

(a) SCHOULER, U. 8. History, Vol. I, pp. 12-18. These pages contain a brief and 
suggestive summary, and fora brief reading are among the most valuable sources 
easily accessible. 

(b) Bancrort, U.S, History, Vol. V, pp. 439-452; pp. 454-455 ; and Vol. VI, which 
is chiefly devoted to the history of the colonies under the Confederation. The nature 
and value of this work are well known. 

(c) HitpretTu, U. S. History, Vol. III, pp. 395-404. An able and a very satisfac- 
tory account from the Federalist stand-point. 


See 
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9.) coy. 


(6) Fisxr’s “ Critical Period of American History ” (Houghton, Mifflin & ¢ 
tionary 


ers the peace period of the Confederacy—between the close of the Reyoly 
War, 1783, and the adoption of the Constitution, 1788. 

‘Phe times that tried men’s souls are over,’ said Thomas Paine in the last num 
Crisis, after hearing of the ratification of the treaty. * * * Paino was sadly mista 
most trying time of all was just begioning. It is nob too mach to any that the period of 
following the peace of 1783 was the most critical momentin all the history of the America, 
(p. 55). 

This volume of Mr. Fiske, consisting of a series of lectures given in the Ola South 
Meeting-house, Boston, is the latest and is probably the best single volume foy the 
American student and reader upon thisepoch. It has been called ‘ the most brilliang 
historical essay which has yet appeared in America, as popular as MeMaster and = 
philosophical as Von Holst.” The volume presents the times in a vivid way, in cere 
and pleasing English, and it will prove especially profitable and interesting to the 
casual reader who may not be familiar with the period. To the special student and 
investigator the work is not so yaluable, as Mr. Fiske nowhere refers to authorities 

The appendix contains an excellent bibliography. : 

(7) The chapter on ‘* The Confederation” in Mr, Morsr’s Life of Hamilton (Vol. 
I) presents very ably Hamilton’s influence on the time and gives a vivid apprecia. 
tion of the utter inefficacy of the government of the Confederation. It will surely 
excite in the reader an interest in this period of American bistory. v 

(8) FroruinGuam’s Rise of the Republic discusses philosophically, in soine parts 
the whole history of the growth of the colonies towards union, The book 


ber of the 
ken The 
five years 
N people’? 


minutely, 
isa valuable study, but not easy reading. ; 
(9) Mr. Winsor, in the “Narrative and Critical History of America,” Vol, VI 

; ’ 

Ch, II, has a valuable essay 8n the “Confederation,” followed by more valuable 


“Critical Notes” and bibliography. Mr. CurTis’s essay on the Constitution, in the 


same yolume, will be found beneficial in this connection. 
(10) Copies of the Articles of Confederation may be found in PREsTON’s Docn- 


aments in American History and in various text-books on United States Constitutional 


history. 


Ovuriine or Fiera LectTuRE—Tuurspay, Marcu 28, 1889, 


THE CONQUEST AND ORGANIZATION OF THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY. 


By FREDERICK J. TURNER, of Johns Hopkins University. 
1. The Northwest gains a boundary within the United States. 


1759. Wolfe at Quebec wins ii from French absolutism ; Treaty of 1763. 


“Four days before he had looked forward to early death with dismay. ‘Now, God 
be praised, I die in peace;’ these were his words as his spirit escaped in the moment 
of his glory. Night, silence, the rushing tide, veteran discipline, the sure inspiration 
of genins, had been his allies; his battle-field high over the ocean river, was the grand- 
est theatre for illustrious deeds; his victory, one of the most momentous in the annals 
of mankind, gave to the English tongue and the institutions of the Germanic race the 
unexplored and seemingly infinite West and North.” (Bancroft’s History of the United 


States, II, 510-1L) 
1774. England in the Quebec Act attempts to unite it to Canada under arbi- 


trary rule, but 

1778. George Rogers Clark’s expedition gives the new Republic military pos- 
session. 
“ As for the description of the Illinois Country which you seem so anctious for you 
may expect to have by the ensuing fall as 1 expect by that period to be able to giveyou 
a more Gen! Idea of it. this You may take for granted that its more Beautifal than 
any Idea I could have formed of a Country almost in a state of Nature, everything you 
behold is an Additional Beauty; On the River You'll find the finest Lands the Sun 
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7 G 
ever shone on; In the high Country Yon will find 
with large Meadows extending beyond the reach o 
of trees appearing like Islands in the Sens, 
many Places with a good Glass You may s 

Million of Acres; so level is the Country, which somo fat - 
CA ‘ ire di 

The Settlements of the Mlinois commenced about one aitGed eeael canes one 
Traders from Canada.” (Clark's letter to George Mason, of Virginia, i770.) eens 

7 & + a, 


1783. By the diplomacy of Franklin, Adams, and Jay, and the friendli 
3 Lord Shelburne, the Northwest is included within the Bona neice Ar aaateoe 


5 9, The Northwest passes under the control of the Federal Government. 


1777. Maryland refuses to sign the Articles of Con federation, unless the west- 
ern lands become the common property of the Union. 
“ We are convinced policy and justice require t 
mencement of this war, claimed by the British den Gl a ee & eee 
Paris, if wrested from the common enemy by the blood and treasure oe the thitteed 
States, should be considered as a common Property, subject to be parcelled SREB 
Congress into free, convenient, and independent governments, in such may d ‘ 
such times as the wisdom of that assembly shall here i Sears 


A after direct.” (Mary alee 
structions to her delegates; Journals of Congress, IIT, 282.) irec (Maryland's in- 


1780. Congress passes a resolution, the corner-stone of our territorial system : 
“Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be ced ‘inqui. 
; I y led or relinquished to th 
United States by any particular State, pursnant to the recommendation a Congress af 5 
the 6th day of September last, shall be disposed of for the common benefit of the Uni- 


ted States, and be settled and formed into distinct Tepublican States, which shall be- 
? come members of the Federal Union, and have the same Tights of soverefgaty. freedom, 
} and independence as the other States.” * + *—(Jonrnals of Congress, TI, 535.) : 
, 1781-1786. New York, Virginia, Massachusetts and Connecticnt cede their 
western claims to the United States, except that Connecticut’ holds the West- 
ern Reserve until 1800. : 


3, The Northwest gains her charter of liberties, 
1784. Jefferson’s Ordinance. 


: S variety of Poor and Rich Lands 
our Eyes Variegated with 

a groves 

covered with Buffloes and other Game; in 

ee all those that is on their feet in half a 


“Ineed not remark to you, sir, that the flank and rear of the United States are 
possessed by other powers, and formidable ones, too; nor how necessary it is to apply 
the coment of interest to bind all parts of the Union together by indissoluble bonds, 
especially that part of it which lies immediately west of us with the Middle States. * < * 

“The Western States (I speak now from my own observation) stand as it were ona 
pivgt. The touch of a feather would turn them any way. * * * 

“I consider Rumsey’s discovery of working boats against the stream, by mechanical 
powers principally, as not only a very fortunate invention for these States in general 
but as one of those circumstances which have combined to render the present time 
favorable above all others for fixing, if we are disposed to avail ourselves of them, 
large portion of the trade of the western country inthe bosom of this State irrevoca- 
bly.’ (Washington to Benjamin Harrison, governor of Virginia, Oct. 10, 1784.) 

“The spirit of emigration is great. People have got impatient; and though you 
can not stop the road, it is yetin your power to mark the way; alittle while und yon 
will not be able to do either. It is easier to prevent than to remedy an evil. (Wash- 

y ington to Richard Henry Lee, 1784.) 


1785. King’s futile resolution on slavery. 


1785: The ‘‘Ordinance for ascertaining the mode of disposing of lands in the 
western territory.” 


“Compact and progressive settling will give strength to the Union, admit law and 
good government, and federal aids at an early period.” (Washington to Hugh William- 
son, 1785.) 
é 3 “The settling a mode for surveying and selling the fine country northwest of Ohio 
River, for the purpose of discharging our public debt, is an object that hath engaged 
| f much attention of Congress, and promises, we think, in due season, to remove thedebts 
Nt, created by the last war." (Richard Henry Lee to LaFayette, June 11, 1785.) 
“There shall be reserved the lot No. 16, of every township, for the maintenance of 
public schools within the said township.” (Journals of Congress, IV, 521.) 


1784-1787: New plans in Congress. 
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1787: May 11 to July 4: Congress has no quorum. A change of scene, 

1783: The plan of the soldiers at Newburg. 

“Propositions for settling a new State by snch officers and Soldiers of the Fea, 
army as shall associate for that purpose. * * * era] 

“9. That to enable the associators to undertake the settlement of the new Stat 
United States defray the expenses of the march thither, farnish the necessary = ®, the 
of husbandry, and such live-stock as shall be indispensably requisite for comm “nsils 
the settlement, and subsistence for three years, to wit, one ratio of bread and nee 
day to each man, woman, and child; and to every soldier a suit of clothes annnalee 
the cost of these articles to be charged to the accounts of arrearages due to the » ly 
bers of the association respectively. mem. 

“10, That, for the security of the State against the Indians, every officer 
go armed—the arms to be furnished by the United States, and charged to ¢ 
of arrearages. Ammunition to be supplied in the same way. 

“J, That a constitution for the new State be formed by the members of the A880}, 
tion previous to their commencing the settlement, two-thirds of the associators prea “ 
at a meeting duly notified for that purpose agreeing therein. The total exclusion ar 
slavery from the State fo form an essential and irrevocable part of the constitution, of 

“13. That the State, so constituted, shall be admitted into the confederacy of tl 
United States, and entitled to all the benefits of the Union, in common with the other 
members thereof. (Pickering’s Pickering, I, 546.) r 

1786: The meeting at the Bunch of Grapes. The Ohio Company of Associates, 

1787, July 5: Manasseh Cutler’sarrival. His work in securing the ordinance 
and the land sale. 

“ At length told them if Congress would accede to the terms I had proposed, I would 
extend the purchase to the tenth township from the Obio, and to.the Scioto incly. 
sively, by which Congress would pay near four millions of the national debt, that our 
intention was an actual, a large and immediate settlement of the most robust and in. 
dustrious people in America; aud that it would be made systematically, Which mugt 
instantly enhance the value of Federal lands, and prove an important Acquisition to 
Congress. * * * The uneasiness of the Kentucky people with respect to the Missis. 
sippi was notorious. A revolt of that country from the Union if a war with Spain took 
place, was universally acknowledged to be highly probable. And most certainly a 
systematic settlement in that country conducted by men strongly attached to the 
Federal government, and composed of young, robust, and hardy laborers, who had no 
idea of any other than the Federal government, I conceive to be objects worthy of 
some attention.” (Cutler's Journal, 1787.) 

1787, July 13: The new ordinance for the government of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the river Ohiv. Important features: prohibition 
of slavery, guaranty of English liberties, federal colonial system. 

“We are accustomed, sir, to praise the lawgivers of antiquity ; we help to perpetuate 
the fame of Solon and Lycurgus; bat I doubt whether one single law of any lawgiver, 
ancient or modern, has produced effects of more distinct and lasting character than 
the Ordinance of 1787." (Daniel Webster.) 


4. The Northwest gains a colony of Revolutionary veterans of Puritan 
stock. - 
1788: The settlement of Marietta. 


nd soldier 
ne accounts 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


N. B.—For an extensive bibliography of the subject, see the Narrative and Critical 
History of America, VII, appendix 1. The best repository of texts of the various 
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OUTLINE OF THE SIxTH LEcTURE—THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1889. 


THE FORMATION OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. 
By ALBION W. SMALL, of Johns Hopkins University. ~ / 


[. The process was not supernatural, but natural. 
The myth of Zeus and Athene finds here no parallel. 


1, The view of Daniel Webster and his school is now under revision. 
Henry Cabot Lodge voices the new criticism when he says: “It was probably 
necessary, at all events Mr. Webster felt it to be so, to argue that the Constitution 
at the outset was not a compact between the States, bnt a national instrument, and to 
distinguish the cases of Virginia and Kentucky in 1799, and of New England in 1814 
from that of South Carolina in 1830. * * * Unfortunately the facts were against 
him in both instances. When the Constitution was adopted by the votes of States at 
Philadelphia, and accepted by the votes of States in popular conventions, it is safe to 
say that there was not a manin the conntry, from Washington and Hamilton on the 
‘ one side, to George Clinton and George Mason on the other, who regarded the new 
system as anything but an experiment entered upon by the States, and from which 
each and every State had the right peaceably to withdraw, a right which was very 
likely to be exercised.” (Lodge: Webster, p. 176) 
9, Uur historians have not sufficiently distinguished between differ- 
ent elements of our progress. 


(a) Development of individual opinion. 

(b) Development of administrative machinery. 

(c) Development of national consciousness. 

The present lecture is concerned with the second line of development. 


3, The natural view is more patriotic than the miracle theory. 


II. The parties to the Union. 
The constituent members of the American Union were thirteen distinet cor- 
porations. 
The stockholders were British citizens, with rights of citizenship in any part 
of the British realm. 
On the other hand, the corporations themselves were as distinct as though 
they had been created by different sovereignties. 
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III. The Congress of 1774 was the beginning of intercorpor 


tion. 
1, The Congress was an irresponsible committee of irregulap 

stituencies, with instructions “to consult and advise op Fe 

measures for advancing the best good of tlre colonies.» 


necticut.) 

The Commons House of Assembly of South Carolina commissioned 
concert, agree to, and efectwally prosecute, such legal measures as in the 
said deputies, and of the deputies so to be assembled, shall be most lik: 
repeal of tho said acts, and a redress of those grievances.” 


A popular convention in North Carolina resolved: ‘That * * * 
attend such Congress, and they are hereby invested with such powers ag may m, 
any acts done by them, or consent given in behalf of this Province, obligatory ake 
honor upon evory inhabitant hereof, who is not an alien to*his country’s good ae in 
apostate to the liberties of America." an 
2. The colonial corporations approved the acts of the Congress, and 
resolved to adopt its recommendations, especially those included 
in the ‘ Act of Association.” 
IV. Traditional fallacies about the Congress of 1774. 
“The signature of the Association by the members of Congress may be considereq 
as the commencement ofthe American Union.” (Hildreth, III, 46.) i 
“The Association was virtually law, bearing on the individual, * + « the ing 
enactment, substantially, of a general law by America.” (Frothingham, Riso of the 
Republic, 373.) 
That memorable league of the Continent in 1774, which first expressed the Sovereign 
will of a free nation in America.” (President John Adams, 1799, Benton’s Abriag. 
ment, I, 404.) 
The words ‘‘ Union,” ‘‘law,” “sovereign,” ‘‘nation,” are the omnipresent ‘ ambigu 
ous middle terms” in American political discussion till 1865. x 


VY. The Congress of 1775. 


(1) Variations, more or less striking in form, from the credentials of 1774 
show, in the first place, that the parties sending representatives had more 
clearly defined purposes than before; but, in the second place, that they haa 
not changed their views of the nature of the central committee, which was to 
further define their purposes, and devise corresponding plans. 

(2) Three views of this Congress: 

(a) A committee of advisers. 
(b) A committee of consultation and leadership. 
(c) A committee of government. 

The acts of the Congress show that the second view is correct. The colonists 
did not consciously commit themselves to any form of organization, or to any 
permanent intercolonial relationship of a legal character, by allowing the 
Congress thus to act forthe whole. A philosophical view of their experience 
discovers, however, in the very naturalness of intercolonial action, the fore- 
shadowing of a permanent organ of such action. The people had not, how- 
ever, willed the establishment of the future order. 


VI. Meanwhile the colonial corporations were reorganizing as distinct 
commonwealths. 


(1) In referring to Congress for advice about “taking up and exercising the 
powers of civil government,” the colonies looked to Congress for signs, not for 
sanctions. Before State constitutions were adopted, de facto State governments 
had been formed. 

(2) The Declaration of Independence destroyed, but did not create institu- 
tions. The relations between the colonies after the Declaration were simply 
those which existed before that act, minus those which it suudered. 


ate COSperg. 


Con. 
per 


delegates, « 
Pinion of th, 
ely to Obtain Be 


be delegates to" 
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anguage of compiete indepen- 
detined relations, 
the Providence of G 


e right of governing themselves 
independent State; and having from their ancestors derived 


stitution of Government, whereby the Legislature depend 
R Election of the People, they haye the best Secnrity for the 
¥ and religious Rights and Liberties.” « * * 

\ “Beit enacted, * * * That the ancient form of Civil Gover 
the Charter from Charles the Second, King of Engla 
this State, shall be and remain the Civil Constitutio: 
thority of the People thereof, independent of any King or Prince whatever. And 
that this Republic is, and shall forever be and Temain a free, sovereign, and indepen- 


dent State, by the name of the State of Connecticut.” (Poore’s Charters and Constitn- 
tions, I, 257; American Archives, Ser. V, Vol. IU, p. 447.) s 


VII. The Confederation, with all ics weakness, was a recognition of 


interstate relations and interests which demanded interstate 
organization. 


(3) The new State constitutions speak the ] 
dence of other States, while they recognize un 


“The people of this State, being by 


‘od free and indepe: 
have the sole and exclusiy: pendent, 


as a free, sovereign, and 
a free and excellent Con- 


nment contained in 
nd, and adopted by the People of 
n of this State, under the sole au- 


(Vid. Syllabns of fourth lecture of this course. ) 


(a) Theinhabitants of each colony had, under the British constitution, cer- 
tain rights in each colony. The Declaration of Independence extinguished the 
legal sanction of these rights, but not their moral Sanction. 

(b) The States in Congress were collectively concerned in diplomatic rela- 

% tions. iy 
(c) The States in Congress were borrowers in foreign money markets. 
(d) The States in Congress were exercising collective jurisdiction over | 
(Vid. Syllabus of fifth leeture of this course, ) 

Acccordingly, statesmen frequently spoke of the “ Constitution of the United 

States,” during the period of the Confederation. The “ Constitution” was 

that of allied States: the work to be done was that of a single nationality. 


VIII. The Federal Convention a last forlorn hope. 


and. 


On the authority of Gouverneur Morris, who was an eye-witness, Mr. Bancroft 
relates the following (History of the United States, last ed., vol. vi, p. 210): “Of the 
delegates, some were for halfway measures for fear of displeasing the people; others 
were anxious and doubting. Just before there were enough to form a quorum, Wash- 
ington, standing self-collected in the midst of them, his countenance more than 
usually solemn, his eyes seeming to look into foturity, said: ‘It is too probable that 
no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another dreadfal conflict is to be sus- 
tained. If, to please the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterwards defend our work? Let usraise a standard to which the wise and the honest 
can repair: the event is in the hands of God.’ " 

(For an object lesson in the use of evidence, compare Fiske, Critical Period, 
p. 2382. Tor another expression of similar view by Washington, vid. Sparks, 
Washington, III, 412.) ‘ 


IX. The Constitution a series of compromises. 
1, Between the national and the confederate principle. 

(a) The Virginia plan. 
Elliot, Debates, ed. of 1876, I, 143, and V, 126 sq. 

(b) The New Jersey plan. 
Elliott, I, 175, and V, 191, 
Bancroft, VI, 233. 
Cartis, History of the Constitution, II, 92 and 145. 


“This plan sustains the sovereignty of the respective States, that of Mr. Randolph 
destroys it.” (Mr. Lansing in the Convention.) 
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at ecticut Compromise.” : 
(c) The cae stretch of courtesy to be credited to Connecticut, 


Madison Papers, vol. II, 987, 990, and 1024, note; Works of John Aduine 
IX, 465. 

On the other side of the case, 
ston, Connecticut, 322 sq. 


2. On the basis of representation. 
(a) Shall representation be in proportion to property or population ? 
(b) Shall slaves be reckoned as property or population ? 


Madison Papers, vol. II, 1051 sq. j % 
(Cf. Bancroft, YI, 255-269, and Curtis, Il, Chap. VII.) 


3. On the slave trade and the regulation of commerce. 


Madison Papers, III, 1448 sq. 
Bancroft, VI, 314 sq. 
Curtis, II, Chap. X. 


4, Negative on acts of states given (inadvertently ?) to the Judiciary 
after being denied to the legislature. 


Elliot, Debates, V, 321-2. 

In a letter to Timothy Pickering Gouverneur Morris says, speaking of the Constity. 
tion: ‘The instrument was written by the fingers which write this letter. Having 
rejected redundant and equivocal terms, I believed it to be as clear 2) our language 
would permit; excepting, nevertheless, a part of what relates to the judiciary, On 
that subject conflicting opinions had been maintained with so much professional acnte. 
ness that it became necessary to select phrases which, expressing my own notions, 
would not alarm others nor shock their self-love; and, to the best of my recollection, 
that was the only part which passed without cavil.” 


X. The alternatives presented to the States. 


“Like Madison, Pinckney, Franklin, and Washington, Hamilton considered the 
choice to be between anarchy and convulsion on the one side, and the chances of good 
to be expected of this plan on the other, Upon this issue in truth, the Constitution 
went to the people of the United States.” (Curtis, I, 487.) 

“When the last members were signing, Doctor Franklin, looking towards the Presi. 
dent’s chair, at the back of which a rising sun happened to be painted, observed to a 
few members near him, that painters had found it difficult to distinguish in their art a 
rising from a setting sun. I have, said he, often and often in the course of the session, 
and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked to that behind the 
President without being able to tell whether it was rising or setting; bat now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” (Madi- 
son Papers, III, 1624.) 


consult Baneroft, VI, 239 s9.; ana Usive 


XI. The Constitution less a consummation than a beginning. 


OUTLINE OF SEVENTH LecTURE—THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1889. 
THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By AtnswortH R. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SUBJECT. 


Brers, Henry A., A Century of American Literature, 1776-1876 ; New York, 1878. 

Beers, Henry A., Outline Sketch of American Literature; New York, 1877. 

CHAPIN, BeLa., Poets of New Hampshire; Claremont, N. H., 1833. 

CLEVELAND, CHartes D., A Compendium of American Literature; Philadelphia, 
1858, 
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New edition, with additions to date, by M. L. Simons: 
pvEREsT, C. W., The Poets of Connecticut; New York, 1843, 
GicBERT, Frank, American Literature; Chicago, 1882. 
J. H., Syllabus of Englist i Q 
GaLMone, , Syllab nglish and American Literature ; Rochester, N, Nes 


Jections from their writings. 


GriIswoLD, Rurus W., Prose Writersof America. New edition ; Philadelphia, 1870 
GriswoLD, Rurus W., Poetsand Poetry of America. New edition; New York, 1875, 
GRISWOLD, Rurus W., Female Poets of America; New York, 1871. eae 
GRISWOLD, Rurus W., Curiosities of American Literature ; New York, 1871. 

An appendix to Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. American edition. 
Hart, JOHN §., A Short Course in Literature; Philadelphia, 1873. 

English and American. Part 2, American Literature, pp. 219-310. 
[iart, JOHN 8., Manual of American Literature ; Philadelphia, 1875. 
part, JouN S., Female Prose Writers of America; Philadelphia, 1855. 

With biographical notices and specimens. 
Hawes, HuGo R., American Humorists ; New York, 1883. 


Critical Sketches, with specimens, of Mark Twain, Artemus W 
: J + ard, Bret 
Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendel] Holmes, and Washington Irving. Pee wee euee 


Hemenway, A. M., Poets and Poetry of Vermont; Rutland, Vt., 183%. 

H1GGINson, THOMAS W., Short Studies of American Authors. Enlarged edition: 
Boston, 1828. ‘ged edition; 

HupsoN, Frepericx, Journalism in the United States from 1690 to 1872; New 
York, 1873. e 


‘The most copious historical account ever published of the American periodical press, i 
cluding reviews, magazines, and newspapers. Eee se 


Jencins, O. L, The Student’s Hand-book of British and American Literature; Balti- 
more, 1876. 
Part 2, American Literature, pp. 413-520. 
LAWRENCE, E., Primer of American Literature ; New York, 1880, 
May, CAROLINE, Female Poets of America; New York, 1376. 
Nicnor, Joun, American Literature; an historical sketch, 1620-1880; London, 1882. 
RAUB, ALBERT N., Studies in English and American Literature; Philadelphia, 188 


With Standard Selections for Analysis, eto. Text-book for Schools, etc. American Lit- 
erature, pp. 297-462. 


Reap, THOMAS B., Female Poets of America; Philadelphia, 1857. 
With Biographies and Specimens. 


RicHaRDsON, Cuarves F., A Primer of American Literature ; Boston, 1884. 
RicHARDSON, Cuartes F., American Literature, 1607—1!85; 2 vols.; New York, 
1887—88. 
Roys®, N. K., A Manual of American Literature ; Philadelphia, 1872. 
Yor Schools of Advanced Grades. 
suaw, T. B., New History of English Literature; New York, 1884. 
With a History of Literature in America, by T. J. Backus. 
Snaw, T. B., Outlines of English Literature; New York, 1880. 
With Sketch of American Literature, by H. T. Tuckerman. 
Suaw, T. B., A Smaller History of English and American Literature ; New York, 1880. 
Edited by Wm. Smith and H. T. Tuckerman. 
Suaw, T. B., Specimens of American Literature and Literary Reader; New York, 1873. 
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SrepMaN, EDMUND CLARENCE, Poets of America; Boston, 1885, 
MAN, 


Critical Estimates of Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Lo 
man, and Bayard Taylor, with brief notices of some minor poets. 


SrepMAN, EpmunD C,, and HurcutxsoN, ELLEN M., Library of American Literature 
, 


10 vols.; New York, 1887-89. 
From the earliest settlement to the present time. A chronological series of ad 


well, Whit. 


tnirab] ly 


selected specimens of many hundred American writers, but without critica) Notices 
biographies. or 
SwrvErorD, Harrier B., Literature for Beginners; Lock Haven, Pa., 1883, ey 


With biographies of the most prominent Authors, British and American, and Extracts, 
Tarpy, Mary T., Southland Writers. Biographical and Critical Sketches of th, 
Living Female Writers of the South. By Ida Raymond (pseudonym). 9 vole’ 
Philadelphia, 1870. BY 
TRIMBLE, EsTHER J., Hand-book of English and American Literature, Philadel. 
phia, 1883. : 
TrimBix, Ester J., A Short Course in Literature; Philadelphia, 1884, 
English and American. 
TyiER, Moses Corr, A History of American Literature, Vols. 1-2. 1677 to 1765, 
New York, 1878. 
The most elaborate, scholarly, and original treatise on the general subject. Unhappity 
not completed. 
Unprrwoop, Francis H., A Hand-book of English Literature for the use of High 
Schools, and a Companion and Guide for Students and General Readers, Ameri. 


can Authors; Boston, 1875. 
CATALOGUES. 


The American Catalogue of Books in print and for sale July 1, 1876. Quarto. New 


York, 1878-79. 
Bdited by F. Leypoldt and L. E. Jones. 
Catalogue of Books recorded from July 1, 1876, to July 1, 1884. Quarto. New York 
’ 


1885. 
By R. R. Bowker and Miss A. I. Appleton. Author and Subject; Alphabet. 


The Annual American Catalogue. 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888, 4 vols; New York 
1886-89. ») 

Sas1y, Josern, Bibliotheca Americana: Dictionary of Books relating to America, 
Parts 1-102, A to Ross; New York, 1868-88. 

Roorsacn, 0. A., Bibliotheca Americana: Catalogue of American Publications, 
1828 to 1861. 6 vols. New York, 1846-61. i 

Ke.ry, James, The American Catalogue of Books published in the United States 
1861 to 1871. 2 vols.; New York, 1866-72. 4 

TRUBNER, F., Bibliographical Guide to Awerican Literature; London, 1853. 


BRIEF SUMMARIES FOR REFERENCE, 


American Cyclopzdia. Vol. 16, pp, 188-207. American Literature; New York, 1883, 
Pa efiadse Britannica. Vol. 1. American Literature. London and New York, 
4d. 

By Prof. John Nichol. 
International Cyclopedia. Vol. 1. New York, 1885. 

Articles, ‘‘ American Journalism,” and ‘‘ American Literatare.” 
Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. Article, ‘English Language and Literature 3”? Vol. 

2, pp. 676-685 ; and “ Journalism ;” Vol. 4, pp. 508-515; New York, 1886. 

Reyiew Articles— 


Too numerous for citation. Consult Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, and Supple- 
ment. 
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OUTLINE OF EIGHTH Lrcturr—Tnurspay, APRIL 18, 1889, 

THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 
By JaMEs ea LL.B., Superintendent of Publie Schools, Philadelphia. 
SYLLABUS OF TOPICS. 


I. The beginnings of public education. 


The foundations laid by the Puritan settlers of New England 
1. Massachusetts. Records of the general court:— : 


2 “At a Court holden September 8, 1636, and continued by adjournment to the 28th of 
the 8th month, October, 1636, the Court agreed to give £400 towards a school or colleze. 
£200 to be paid next year, and £200 when the work is finished; and the next C. te 
appoint where and what building.” : cee 


Law of 1647: 


“Tt is, therefore, ordered that every township in this jurisdicti 
hath increased them to the number of fifty Househeldere, seal has Gah ise 
one within their own town to teach all such children as shall resort to him Et 
and read, Whose wages shall be paid either by the parents or masters of such children 
or by the inhabitants in general, by way of supply, as the major part of those that or- 
der the prudentials of the town shall appoint, provided, those that send their children 
be not oppressed by paying much more than they can have them tanght for in other 
towns; and it is further ordered, that, where any town shall increase to the number of 
Ny one hundred families or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the master 
thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the universit: 
provided, that if any town neglect the performance hereof above one year, that ee 
such town shall pay £5 to the next school, till they shall perform this orders id 


\ 


2. Connecticut. In the fourth year (1642) after the planting of the colony 
of New Haven, a free school was set up to be maintained “ out of the common 
stock of the town.” 

“As early as 1701, the law of Connecticut required every parent to see that he had 
no child or apprentice in his household who could not read the word of God and the 
‘good laws of the colony.’ The system embraced a common school in every town of 
seventy families, 4 grammar school in the four chief county towns to fit pupils for col- 
lege, and a college, to which the general court mad¢ an annual appropriation of £120.” 
(Ten Brook’s American State Universities.) 

3, ‘Probably no other community of pioneers [New England] ever so hon- 
ored study, 80 reverenced the symbols and instruments of learning. Theirs 
was a social structure with its corner-stone resting on a book. Universal edu- 
cation seemed to them a universal necessity ; and they promptly provided for 
it in all its grades.” (‘I'yler’s History of American Literature.) 


II, Education in the Middle States. 

Late establishment of public schools in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 

sey, Maryland and Delaware. Causes of this backwardness. 
III. Growth of public education in the Northwest. 

1, The Land Ordinance of 1785 provided that ‘‘ there shall be reserved from 
sale the lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance of public schools 
within said township. ” 

2. The Ordinance of 1787 declared that “ religion, morality, and knowledge 
being essential to good government, schools and the means of education should 
forever be encouraged.” 

3. Subsequent grants of land to the Northwest States for the support of 
education. 

4, Rapid extension of public education in these States. 
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Y. The historic position of public education in the South. 


Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. 2 

Jefferson’s plan for a State system of education in 1779. Causes whie 
vented ihe growth of public education in the South. The Southw. 
States. Recent development of schools. 


VI. The influence of changes in social conditions upon edueation, 


1. Decline of the public schools in the latter half of the eighteenth cent, 
Massachusetts Law of 1824. f 

2. Revival of interest in public education and improvement of the schooly 
1825 cirew. Influence of Joseph Lancaster's vaste to the United States, Laborg 
of Horace Mannand Heury Barnard. Formation of Teachers’ Institutes, 
provement of school buildings, school organization and administration 
ods of instruction. Changes in the character and position of teachers, 


VII. Secondary education. 

The first grammar schools in New England—their decline and disappearanes, 
Foundation of academies—Dammer, 1763; Phillips; BRO SD HY Establishment 
of high schools—Boston Latin school. Adoption and modification of these 
types throughout the country. 


VIII. Growth of higher education. 

1. The first’ colleges—Harvard, 1638; William and Mary, 1692; Yale, 170). 
Princeton (College of New Jersey), 1747; Brown (Rhode Island), 1764; Co. 
lumbia (Kings), 1787; Pennsylvania, 1791. 

2. The foundation and growth of State Universities. Ohio University (The 
American Western University), founded 1802, The University of Michigan 
1841, General adoption of the system by the Western States. My 

3. Higher education of women. Co-education at Oberlin College ana at 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Cornell Universities. Women’s colleges—Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr. 

4. Deyelopment of the College into the University—Harvard, Yale, Prince. 
ton, Pennsylvania, Michigan. 

IX. The rise and progress of pedagogical instruction. 

1. Normal schools—first school established at Lexington, Mass., 1839. State 
normal schools. 

2. University instruction in pedagogy—first chair established in Univer, 
of Michigan, 1879. Extension of this feature of professional education. 

X. Present organization and administration of public education—city 
and State systems. 


XI. Pending questions connected with public education. 
1. The right and duty of the State in relation to education. 
2. The secularity of the school. 
3. The question of compulsory education. 
4. The problem of illiteracy. 
5. The relation of the Federal Government to education. 
{1) The Bureau of Education—its powers and duties. 
(2) Attempts at Federal legislation. Mr. Hoar’s bill (1871). 
Mr. Perce’s bill (1872), Senator Blair’s bills. 
(3) The scheme for a national university. 
6. The unification of the State system. 
7. Adwinistrative reform. 
8. The scope and character of the public education—some impending changes 
in the objects and methods of instruction. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


4 a complete biblioeraph j 
No attempt a staphy of the subject has been 1 i 
lowing references. Only such books and articles have been laste rats ae 
accessible and of general interest. penny 


__‘j, Zhe rise and development of gener 
Yt mentary Schools. 

Education in Massachusetts: A lecture by G.B.E 

ry G. GB. Emer: 7 i 

Massachusetts. The chapter on Educational P, erson, in Early History of 


‘ rogress in Lawrence’s Fi = 
tury of the Republic. Various references in Palfr eka ta 


al education, especially the ele- 


ey’s History of New England ; 
8 History of the People of the 
University of Virginia, Chap. 
8 Men and Manners in America 


One Hundred Years Ago. Various articles in the Common School Journal 


Various articles in the Lectures, Discussio s ; F 
Institute of Instruction, fifty-seven vaTithte) OL eo ean 
Education, thirty-one volumes, 1855-1980; Addresses om “piasadts ga or iia 
National Educational Association, 1871-1888 ; Reports of the United Se ue 
Commissioner of Education, 1870-1887; and United States Burean of Ea oe 
tion Circulars of Information, Much useful information sahil, tae foand in 
the tables, maps, and descriptive text of Seribner’s Statistical Atlas of the 
United States; articles in Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopedia of Ed Gee Seve- 
ral papers in Johns Hopkins University Studies; first four civtemian Ten 
Brook’s American State Universities. Life of Horace Mann, by his wife 
Horace Mann’s Annual Reports on Education, two volumes. Phillips Brooks's 
The Oldest School in America. Papers in Barnard’s American Pedagogy. 
History of the School of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Chureh, New York, 
from 1633 to 1833. Bourne’s History of the Public School Society. of the City 
of New York. Ex-President White's recent articles on A University at Wash- 
ington, in the Forum, January and February, 1889. Eleanor Putnam’s A Salem 
Dame School in Atlantic Monthly, January, 1485. Wickersham’s History of 
Education in Pennsylvania. Knight's History and Management of Land 
Grants for Education in the Northwest Territory. Hinsdale’s The Ola North- 
west, p. 401. 
IJ. Higher education. 

Quincy’s History of Harvard University, 2 vols. Bush’s Harvard, The First 
American University. Jefferson and Cabell’s Early History of the University 
of Virginia. Maclean’s History of the College of New Jersey, 2 vols. H. W. 
Smith’s Life of William Smith, first provost of the College of Philadelphia. 
Baldwin’s Annals of Yale College. H. B. Adams's College of William and 
Mary. Adams's Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia. C. L. 

w Smith’s History of Education in North Carolina. Ten Brook’s American State 
: Universities. Thwing’s American Colleges. Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopedia 
of Education. A series of articles in Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s Monthly, 
the Century Magazine, and other periodicals, on a number of the colleges of 
the United States, references to which will be found under their respective 

titles in Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 


Ill. Higher education of women. 

There is a pretty extensive literature on this subject. Only a few references 
are here given. Thwing’s Woman’s Education in American Colleges. Sill’s 
Shall Women Go to College ? in Century Magazine, June, 1836. M. C. Smith’s 
The Harvard Annex in Education, vol. vi, p. 568. Various reports of the 
Presidents of Oberlin College, and Michigan, Wisconsin and Cornell Univer- 
sities. Reports of the Women’s Colleges—Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn 
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Mawr. Various articles in American periodicals, for which consult Py 
Index. An interesting outside view of some colleges in which CO-edue, les 
exists in the United States, will be found in Blake’s Visit to Some 7 


Schools and Colleges. 


IV. Organization and management. 

Buisson’s Rapport sur I’Instruction primaire a lExposition Unive 
Philadelphie, 1876. Fraser’s Report on the Common School Syste: 
United States and Canada. F. Adams’s Free Schools of the Unitea St 
The Bible in the Public Schools (the Cincinnati case). Payne’s The Secuian 
ization of the School in Contributions to the Science of Education, Kaan’ 
and Schem’s Cyclopedia of Education. The educational reports of the bo, de 
of education of the leading cities of the United States. ards 


V. Other topics of the syllabus. 


For these reference must be made to the educational periodicals, proce 
of institutes and associations, and reports above cited. 
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e 
Outre or Tenta Lecture—THurRsDAY, May 2, 1839. 


FORMS AND UNITS OF GOVERNMENT. 
By W. B. PoweEtt. 


But let that man with’better sense advise, 
That of the world least part to us is read; 
And daily how, through hardy enterprise, 
Many great regions are discovered, 
Which to late age were never mentioned.—SPENcER. 


Those who compare the age on which their lot has fallen with a golden age which exists only in thei; 
imagination may talk of degeneracy aud decay; but no man who is correctly informed as to the past 
will be disposed to take a morose or desponding view of the present.—MACAULAY. 


I, Government considered. 


(a) Regulative sociology. 
(b) Its complex nature. 
If. Forms of government. 
(a) Legislative. \ 
(b) Executive. 
1. Administrative. 
2. Operative. 
(ec) Judicial. 


III. Units of government: (Territorial), town(ship), county, State, 
nation. 


(a) The powers of government in town(ship), county, and State. 
1. In the New England States. 
2. In the Middle and Western States. 
3. In the Southern States. 

IV. Superimposed units (Territorial). 

(a) Judicial units. 

(b) School units. 

(c) Cities, villages, boroughs. 


— 
sae 


A 


ORT OF BOARD OF T 
REP TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. VW 
vy, The tendency of differentiation at the Dp 
application but increase the functions 
(Commissioners, or Boards, with larg: 
yi. History and growth of— 
(a) Town(ship). 
(b) County. 
(c) State. 
(d) Nation. 
fe) Of accidental or superimposed units, 
he governments and the institutions of the American peo 
Feet of a moment of revolution, but they are the prone shies dteae 
en a8 ancient as those which have moulded the common law and upon which i 2 
the fabric of the British Empire.—Brooxs ADAMS, in Atlantic Month’ November, 1684, 
The American Constitution is no exception to the rule that everythin whi iE h : 
ower to win the obedience and respect of men must have its roots in hs ie ia 
the more slowly every institution has grown, so much the more enduring init kel 
to prove. —BRYCE. a 
Tt is just as improbable that free local institutions shonld s; 
along American shores as that English wheat should h 
planting. 5, 7 
The town and village life of New England is as truly the reproduction of Old Eng. 
lish types as those again are the reproductions of the village community system of the 
ancient Germans. Investigators into American institutional history will turn as 
naturally to the mother country as the historians of England turn toward their older 
home, beyond the German Ocean.—Hrrsert B. Apams, Ph. D. 


Tesent time to specialize the 


€ discretion ary powers. ) 


pring up without a germ 
ave grown here without 


STUDIES. 


Green: A Brief History of the English People. 
Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America. 
New England. Vol. V, Chap. II. 
Middle Colonies. Vol. V, Chap. III. 
Maryland and Virginia. Vol. V, Chap. IV. 
The Carolinas. Vol. V, Chap. V. 
New Netherlands. Vol. IV. Chap. VIII. 
Georgia. Vol. V, Chap. VI. 
The Constitution of the United States. Vol. VII, Chap. IV. 
Johus Hopkins University Studies. Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., editor. 
The Germanic Origin of New England Towns. Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D. 
Town and County Government in the English Colonies of North America. 
Edward Channing, Ph. D. 
The Republic of New Haven. Chas. H. Levermore, Ph. D. 
The Influence of the Proprietors in founding the State of New Jersey. Anstin 
Scott, Ph. D. 
Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson River. Irving Elting, A. B. 
Local Institutions of Maryland. Lewis W. Wilhelm, Ph. D. 
Local Institutions of Virginia. Edward Ingle, A. B. 
Local Government of Pennsylvania. E.R. L. Gould, A. B. 


A Short History of the English Colonies. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
English Colonies in America. Doyle. : 

Middle Colonies. Berthold Fernow. 

New Netherlands; or The Dutch in North America. Same. 
The Carolinas. William J. Rivers. 
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Georgia. Oharles C. Jones, jr. 

The American Commonwealth. Bryce. 

The Formation of the American Constitution. Bancroft, vol, yj, 

American Constitutions. Horace Davis. 

The Constitution of the United States. George Ticknor Ourtis, 

The Development of Constitutional Liberty in America. Scott, 

American Reyolution. Charles Botta. 

The Critical Period of American History. John Fiske. 

English Constitution. Bagehots. 

Congressional Government. Woodrow Wilson. 

The New World Compared with the Old. George Alfred Townsheng 

U. S. Census, 1880, Vol. I (population), p. $9. : 

Pxtra Census Bulletin. Tables with annotations, showing the systen 
of Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction in the United States, 4 Pri 
liminary Study in Criminal Jurisprudence, by Fred. H. Wines, Sen 
retary of the Illinois Board of Public Charities, and special agent 
of the Census Office. 

Constitutions and Codes of Massachusetts, Illinois, and Virginia, 

Reports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 


Children must know, first, of existing forms of government. 


STUDIES FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL PUPILS. 


Young Folks’ History of Germany. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Historical Readers. Philips. 

No. 1. Stories from English History. 

No. 2. Early England to 1154. 

No. 3. Middle England, 1154-1603. 

No. 4. Modern England, 1603-1854. 
Washington and His Country. John Fiske. 
Our Government. Macy. 
The Government of the People of the United States. Thorpe. 
Studies in Civil Government. Mowry. 
Civil Government of Iowa. Rosenberger. 
Civil Government of Michigan. Russell and Ostrander. 
Civil Government of Illinois. Crawford and Ostrander. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies. 


Local Government of Illinois. Albert Shaw, A. B. 

Local Government in Michigan and the Northwest. Edw. W. Bemis, A. B. 
Institutional Beginnings in a Western State. Jesse Macy. 

Pennsylvania Boroughs. William P. Holcomb. 

The Germanic Origin of New England Towns. Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
pear Sim: [have the honor to submit herewith 
the condition of the schools of the first division for t 


, June 30, 1889. 
a brief report of 
he year just com- 


jeted- 
P SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 
TaBLeE I,—Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 
> q 6 1tS>} | ed abo se 
EER S) asa| te acaee lee i¢| 8 
Schools. = 2 | 5 | = ee | 5 & = | 3 g 
= Sarl aes West [arenes ars bo i dot | 23 
@ labo) Soles lance Sale ie) ae ees 
woes] MSs) Sa hos z 2] s S 
Plah#| 2 a |_ ae ale a = = Fa | 3 & 
<< ' 
2 8 eat il 1 aA |e = 
niklin | 
Be laa 3 | 2 1 1 cel leee 7a 
areb wooo 2 2 2 2 16 2 it 
LS es a 5 : 2 ui} 2) 1 
phomson ------=-- 1 7 | 6 ; 
Fourteenth and N streets. 1 i een ee = | 2 5 
2 | 
Weightman 2 1 ; 8 } 8 fe 
0 S street ---- - 2 A 
140! : 
2112 Fourteenth strect..-------|-----+ «-++--|------/- 2.22. aliens A 
Total number of schools. 10) 10° 11) 32) 11' 10) 10! 9 83 72! ao 


* Not including training teachers. 


By reference to the above table it will be observed that two new eighth- 
grade schools have been formed and one new seventh grade ; also, that 
one-fourth grade school at the Weightman has been discontinued. The 
new eighth grades were placed in the Weightman and in the Dennison; 
ths new seventh grade in the Force. : 

The erection of the new Berret building on the site of the old build- 
jing compelled us to place the schools there located temporarily in rented 
rooms on S street and on Fourteenth Street. These rooms were bat little 
better than the rooms vacated, but by using them we avoided the alter- 
native of increasing the number of half-day schools in the third and 

rades. 
ibacine the year two new buildings, the Berret and the Adams, poe 
been completed; so that, in reorganizing in September, for the pe 
time since my connection with the schools, every class, excepting peas 
bly three schools at the Thomson, will be located in a well lighted, we 
heated, and properly ventilated room. 
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TABLE 11.—Showing condition of buildings. 


| | 
| Ventila- | Water- Play- 
wae How. ight. | closets. rooms. | ards, |Owne, 
Buildings. rented: | teh! | ton. | ge s Bocas: rentey™ 
Seg A limeeses (i Ti | y, a 
| | 7 | 

Franklin _..| Steam ..... Excellent. Rane ae | Sel Owned, 
ee i | None v l 
‘Thomson. -------- Stoves and Fair*..--- | Loane one ..__. Owiiet 

furnace. ag . 
See A one -..-.1 R 

2112 14th st ..---- Stoves .--- None i ented, 
14th and N sts ...| Stoves .-- -| Good ...-- - -- | None... Rented, 

Dennison Steam ....| Excellent. Excellent.) Excellent.) Excellent.| Excellent. Owney 
an = Stoam ..-.| Excellent.| Good .---- | Good ...-.| Excellent.) Excellent Ownea. 
Analostan Steam ..-.| Excellent. Excellent | Excellent.) Excellent. ellent. Owes 
Wei itnant Furnaces .| Excellent.. Excellent.) Excellent-| Excellent. ellent. Gye 
0 § | Tair ...-.-| Nono..-.. N l 
1400S st ..--- Stoves .--., Poor.----- Poor .----- | Fair .. None None ._._ Rented, 

| 


* Lower snot) poor ; upper rooms good. tEast and west rooms good; middle room pou 


Further comment in reference to the condition of the rented rooms 
reported in the above table as unsuitable in every way for schoo] pur. 
poses is unnecessary, as the day has happily passed when we are foreaq 
to depend upon such quarters for the accommodation of our children, 
Unfortunately we can not entirely abandon the Thomson. Three of the 
best rooms will be used during the coming year for primary grades, 
The remaining rooms will be occupied by the schools in manual training. 

School buildings and school rooms have been well cared for. In some 
of the older buildings there are a number of sets of furniture that arg 
beginning to show the effect of the wear and tear to which they have 
been subjected during many years of use. ‘This furniture, at a Cost 
trifling as compared to the original cost or the cost of new furniture, 
could be made over into practically new furniture. There are also in 
many buildings chairs that need reseating, tables and desks that need 
recovering and varnishing. It is certainly not in the interest of econ. 
omy to allow our furniture to go to pieces, nor is it advisable from an 
educational stand-point to neglect any means at hand to make our 
school rooms more attractive. 

TasLE III.—Showing half-day schools. 


| 
Number of Grades of | Nu 
Schools. | half-day | half-day | A 
| schools. schools. | ond grade. 


Thomson 
Dennison -- 
1400 S street. 


Franklin -- 3 | 
| 


Though renting two additional rooms, we have not been able to re- 
duce the number of half-day schools. In my last report I recommended 
the renting of six additional rooms in order that half-day schools above 
the second grade might have their full allotment of time. As the rooms 
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can not be rented 
© half-day system. 
the past. Neither 


needed in a section of the District where rooms 
were ool purposes, we were obliged to continue th 
for fe result has not been less unfortunate than in 
4 seholarship nor attendance do half-day schools compare favorably 


th those having full time. But arguments against the system need 
‘ pe repeated here, as we hope in September to org: 


ganize with no half- 
no’ schools above the second grade. 
day rests A 
IV.— Showing distribution of pupils by grades, average age, and average number 
TABLE per teacher, 
S _—_—_— FS ——— ee = 
| Average number of 
| pupils per teacher. 
No.of | Whole en- Average ieee eee we 
Grades. | schools. | rollment. |enrollment. attendees Based Onellcpaaeae 
whole en- | average en- 
| rollment. | rollment. 
= ae 10 | 515 | 440 415 | 51.5 | 44 
Bight ie 10 | 500 | 420 305 50 2 
Seventh - 11 | 550 478 450 50.9 | 43.4 
sixth - 12 627 539 499 52.2 44.9 
path = uM | 623 505 465 | 55 45 
Fourth - 10 513 | 443 406 | 51.3 44.3 
Third . - 10 507 420 387 50.7 42 
Second 9 | 558 | 420 378 oe | 46.5 
irst.--- ——— | — 
MEE fue Ss, | 83 4, 402 | 3, 666" | Js22ccasa<2) 53 44.1 
Total -.----- ie e | 


The above summary shows @ decrease of 65 in the total enrollment 
1 an increase of 8 in the average enrollment. The greatest enroll- 
a was in January, when 4,006 pupils were reported. 
paths has been a marked increase in the number of eighth-grade 
ils, and a corresponding decrease in the lower grades. : 
es ttribute this falling off in attendance to the lack of suitable ac- 
: Peditlons in the rented rooms, and to the half-day system. You 
ai bserve that there has been a greater average enrollment in the 
en grades than in either the first, second, or third grades. 


ATTENDANCE. 
TABLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 
AB) c= 


Percent- 


fat.  ,Cases of | Substitute 
age 0) . : teal 
Months: | tendance. ‘#Tdiness. | servi 


weet ec eee ee eeen nee ne rene eee 97.6 
September -------------------+-------- 
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There has been an improvement in the attendance of pupils 
the past year. I think the teachers generally have used aj) 
means to enforce a regular attendance of all scholars who haye applieq 
for school privileges. No effort has been made that I know of to brine 
into the schools those that should be there and are not. While ip Nearly 
every case the percentage of attendance is normal, here and there teaeis 
ers have failed to secure a regular and willing attendance, with aa 
good reason for their failure. In such cases it is not difficult to ascer. 
tain the true reasons. There is usually little that is attractive jy th 
school work to induce pupils to attend willingly and no genuine effort 
is made to inforce regular attendance. In such schools poor discipling 
is found usually as well as lifeless teaching. 

In tardiness I regret to confess that the schools of the first division 
are among the first in the number of cases reported. In my last report 
I was obliged to make a similar confession, and regret that we can Not 
show more decided improvement. The number of cases reported this 
year was smaller by nearly 1,000 than last year, but unquestionably 
the average of 64 cases to a school is too large. It has been sug. 
gested as a possible reason that the people of the first division do 
not take breakfast early enough in the day to send their children to 
school by 9 o’clock. It has also been suggested that much of the tardi- 
ness is due to late trains from the suburbs. Undoubtedly both causes 
account for much tardiness. still I believe the real reason is an uninten- 
tional indifference or carelessness on the part of the teachers and the 
failure, therefore, to make the child, and through the child the parent, 
realize sufficiently the importance of promptness and punctuality as 
features in his educational development. I will make an effort to remeq y 
this fault in the future. . 

During the year the absence of teachers aggregated five hundred 
days, the absence being caused in nearly every case by sickness. Ihave 
referred to this fact in order to emphasize the importance of creating a 
corps of competent substitute teachers, from whom we may expect 
broader and better work than has been given in the past by many of 
our inexperienced substitutes. A teacher who is compelled by illness 
to leave her school has a right to expect that the substitute, for whose 
services she is obliged and willing to pay, shall do something more than 
preserve good order and entertain the pupils. 

That this branch of our teaching force may be strengthened, I believe 
that all certificate holders, and others who may desire to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered for professional training in this substi- 
tute work, should be required to follow some definite course of reading- 
to be suggested by the Superintendent, to visit schools frequently, and 
to attend lectures on different subjects relating to their work, as the 
Superintendent may direct. More than this, they should be required to 
report daily at the offices of the supervising principal, in order that as 
little time as possible may be lost in filling vacancies. 
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DISCIPLINE, 
; yring the past year there were reported 54 cases of Suspension, 2 
pu als, and 3 cases of corporal punishment. 
7s iSSas; < 
dis! 


lismissals were for theft, the Suspensions 
eee dict in school and on the Play-grounds, 
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nee, 
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em. 


above facts that the discipline in 


d. I believe no System of Schools, 
our se ing over 80 classes can make a more creditable showing. This 
Bpetiect condition of things is not the result of undue Testraints 

e 
exce 


1 upon the freedom of the. child, checkin 
aes aloes of iron-clad rules goyerni 
the pr It is due rather to the absence of i wrong doing ; 
ctiveness of our school- 
all work pleasurable to 


als and teachers, 
hile in general all are so Successful, here and there could be found 
While 


: vho would allow pupils to exercise their destructive instincts 

‘ teachers Vv ks and furniture; who would expect good work from pupils. 
on school aed with appliances; who would fail to see the relation 
poorly emi clsnnitnee neatness, and orderly habits of work bear to 
that Derg oat pment; who would wonder at the inattentiveness of five 
Bronte Fie the Wrxthiwas “reciting ;” who could not Solve the problem 
rows while Be Hate the school from forming bad habits of work, 
of preventing with the other half to inculeate good habits. But such 

© while Prices rare, and I take pleasure in reporting so uniformly ex- 
cases ha foot By 
cellent discipline. SCHOOL WoRK. 


isi id not differ materially from that of the 
pee EEN ots Sita: there were frequent inspections of 
ee Heaeat acidda of work in all grades, grade meetings, and “ sam- 
the di 

ple” Seer ciat in no other way can we so successfully broaden the 
Re moe Hae methods and new lines of work, as by bringing the 
ee Ee ther for lessons upon specific subjects, or by grouping ina 
er cimens of the best work of each school in a variety of 
SOA the inspection of teachers, I have devoted considerable i 
subjects, for ay ssons and such exhibitions, and I have reason to believe 
tone cae sae well directed and the time of teachers was UL 
ee xc cee lt of such exhibitions has been the elaboration of es - 
pee, cae ening in detail the limits of the work, suggesting ue 
oy paseo oa daticas and indicating to some extent what illustrative 

AG Peis is best adapted to aid the teacher. 
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To report in detail upon the work done in ihe aan Studies Of the 
course would be to repeat much of what was sald in my last report, 
What was well done last year has been as well done this year, Where 
there has been no progress there has been no retrogression, Hence, in 
the following discussion, it will be necessary to consider only any Specia] 
or new work that may have been done, to criticise what may seem to me 
to be wrong in the work of individual teachers or unwise in genera] prac. 
tice, and to recommend for the coming year new lines of work in the 
‘light of the experience of the past year. { 

Number.—The number work is undoubtedly well done in al] grades 
There is little to criticise and much to commend. I Suggested Z 
year ago that the development work in the lower grades Should be 
supplemented by more drill work in order that the child’s knowledge 
of the facts of number might be positive. Without this certain know). 
edge accurate and rapid work is impossible. I do not hesitate to say 
that more of this drill work is needed in ail of the lower grades, pap. 
ticularly in the fourth grade. It occurs to me also that Carelessnesg 
in the form of written arithmetical work must often serve to Strengthen 
any bad habits in writing a pupil may have, and materially hinder him 
from overcoming them. : 

Reading.—An important part of the work of the first two years of 
school-life is to teach the child to recognize as many words of his vo- 
eabulary as possible, and to train him to aid himself in increasing 
this vocabulary by means of his knowledge of the powers of letters. 
This done, it goes without saying that the power to recognize readily 
groups of words, and the power to grasp readily the thought ex. 
pressed can be cultivated only by continued and varied practice in 
reading. The first part of this work is well done; but in the third and 
fourth grades,where, if anywhere, much reading is absolutely essential, 
if we would teach our children to read fluently and intelligently, the 
pupils are practically limited to a small third reader in the one grade, 
and in the other, to a fourth reader, which, in the hands of the pupils, 
oftener proves a stumbling-block than an aid. It is true that sets of 
physiologies are furnished for supplementary reading, but they are 
of little value, because too difficult. The “Oats and Dogs” are old ac- 
‘quaintances by this time, yet are read profitably by all primary pupils, 
This is not enough, however and I believe no one could question the 
wisdom of expending several hundred dollars in the purchase of books 
for these grades. 

In the higher grades, where the reading is made to contribute to the 
work in all branches, enough supplementary reading is necessarily 
done. 

During the year many additions have been made to the school libra- 
ries. The educational value of the school library cannot be overesti- 
mated. Intrinsically, these libraries are worth many thousands of dol- 
lars. The question of ownership has of late been frequently a matter 
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and as a result of these disputes many libraries have b 
of Ded. Often the books are divided among the pupils who ie 
aissiD® ted to their purchase ; In some instances the books Burohiees 
cout aed py the pupils to the teacher; in several cases teachers b 
are es their efforts in building up the libraries, claim the right é 
yirtt Pein from grade to grade, and from building to building, The 
early” Ait the final destination of a library is uncertain operates Often 
i ‘age the efforts many teachers and pupils would make under 
le circumstances. 


hould be made responsible for the care ar 


ite, 


mie 1d preservation 
d the rules gov- 
If you or the 
y the question 
§ of libraries, I 
lly undertake the work of perfecting a more business-like and 


BU pent li y organization 
nanent library org: ie 

“Ponnanshir— As i aoe oe pups of all grades write well. Few of 
mwrite easily OF rapidly without sacrificing good form, In very 


ther ases the position at the desk is neither comfortable nor graceful, 


many Btion of the arm and hand is strained and cramped, the eyes are 
the Le their work, the shoulders bend forward. To Say nothing of 
too Biyaical injury that must be the result of such Positions, ease and 
ee ity in writing is made impossible. I have observed that more 
Hee and thought is often given relatively to the form of the written 
ae than to the structure of the sentences to be put on paper. I 
Wiiave, in fact, that a great deal of valuable time is often wasted by 
a in their laborious striving after correct form. What to do isa 
nestion of some moment. It is important that the form should be 
q od, and equally as important that pupils should write easily and rap- 
Hee To what extent the study of form may be subordinated to the 
pei of correct position is a matter to be carefully considered. Ger- 
tainly good form should result from careful training in position. I do 
not believe that the forms of letters should be the first or the most im- 
portant point considered. I do not believe that our duty is done when 
we have trained pupils to draw perfect copies in writing books, or that 
we need trust wholly to the necessities of a later business life for correct 
training in position and penholding. As long as exercises in penhold- 
ing, correct position, and movement drills are given without practical 
reference to their application to the writing of the day, as long as 
proficiency in these exercises is sought as an end and not as a means 
we can not hope for much improvement. 

A more thorough understanding of the relation of this work to the 
writing is necessary. Teachers should understand that the object of 
these exercises is the training of the muscles of the hand and the arm c 

that without this control of the muscles ease and rapidity is impossible ; 
that the habit of correct position in writing can only be cultivated by 
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insisting that all written work be done oy aaa eer, 
a pupil to lapse into bad practices. In making the a OVe critic 
not wish to undervalue the excellent work done by teachers 
ing children to write well. MC : 

Spelling.—As heretofore teachers have endeavored to cultivate in pu. 
pils the habit of ascertaining the correct form of words before usin 
them. Supplementing this, lists of words have been Studied, Written 
and defined, Where a teacher has succeeded in arousing a genuine 
feeling of responsibility for the correct spelling ot every Written Word 
bad spelling does not exist. Where pupils do not feel this responsilyj]. 
ity, where the lists of words to be studied are selected without good 
judgment, where misspelled words are passed without comment or Crit. 
icism, there seems to be a most profound indifference on the part of pre 
pils to the orthography of the words used. : Se 

I believe there should be oral and written spelling of lists 0f wor)s 
and plenty of it, provided the greatest care and judgment is exercised 
in the selection of the lists of words. A child ean spell so small a part 
of his vocabulary that the question of what words to study requires the 
most careful thought. ne 

Geography.—No other branch has been so uniformly well taught as 
geography. The general plan of work did not materially differ fro, 
that inaugurated by our best teachers the year before. To make the 
work more uniform many grade meetings were held, comprehensive out. 
lines were prepared, and on several occasions the best work in each 
school of a grade was grouped ina single room for the benefit of the 
teachers. 

Tt would be impossible in this brief report to mention all the work 
that merits mention because of its excellence. There can be no ques. 
tion as to the correctness of the principles underlying all of the work 
done, and there is but little room for adverse criticism of methods. In 
general, there has been a marked improvement in the character and 
scope of the illustrative work. In many schools the topical method of 
study has been substituted for the less reasonable and less orderly plan 
suggested by the arrangement of the text-books. . In all schools there 
has been much supplementary reading. 

By the indefatigable efforts of teachers and pupils pictures without 
number have been added to the already large collections, and valuable 
exhibits of products and curiosities have been made. For the purpose 
of supplementing the text-book work, the value of these collections can 
not be overestimated, provided they are intelligently used. Pictures 
placed before the school without some show of orderly arrangement 
and classification, and selected without reference to the especial work 
of the day, do little more than furnish amusement for the pupils. I 
would suggest the wisdom of keeping all illustrative material not 
needed for the work in hand out of sight. 

The requirements of the course in geography make wide reading a 
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necessity, these libraries are so often incomplete as to be Practically 
valueless. There can be no more profitable way of Investing any 
money that may from time to time be available than by providing aa 
of these schools with a good working library. Saag 

All that has been said in reference to the reading in geography ae, 
plies with equal force to the reading in history. I believe there shoula 
be less indiscriminate reading and that we should make every effort ne 
train the pupils how to use a library, how to get at sources of informa. 
tion, how to read books profitably, and how to make good use of the in. 


formation gained. 
: MANUAL TRAINING. 


Two shops and one cooking school were provided for our pupils dur. 
ing the year. So generally do the pupils desire to enter these classes 
that at least one additional shop and one more cooking school Will be 
needed for the coming year. Sewing was introduced in grades four, 
five, and six. 

At the close of the year I requested each teacher in whose Schoo] 
manual training had been introduced to send me a brief statement indi. 
cating what had been accomplished, expressing candidly an opinion as 
to the value of this work in the schooi, and proposing any changes or 
modifications of the éourse now pursued that the experience of the year 
might suggest as desirable. 

To quote from these reports at length would be unnecessary, as the 
teachers agree with remarkable unanimity as to the main points under 
consideration. In the first place, it seems to be quite generally eon. 
ceded that manual training should occupy an important place in oyp 
course of study, and that its introduction has not in any way interfered 
with the school work, “but, on the contrary, that it has proved the 
needed complement of such work.” 

All report that ‘parents heartily indorse it.” Many suggest that 
“the coarse should be compulsory.” There is a general plea for “larger 
training schools more centrally located,” that the interruption to other 
work may be reduced to a minimum, and that the time lost in going 
and coming may be more profitably utilized. Many have hinted at some 
unwise requirements made by cooking-teachers in note-book work and 
in home cooking. In sewing it has often been suggested that the plan 
of teaching be modified so as to allow some general instruction to the 
entire class, in order that pupils may not be driven to enforced idle- 
ness while waiting for individual instruction. It is not necessary for 
me to say that I heartily concur in the opinions of the teachers as out- 
lined above and indorse their recommendations and suggestions. Be- 
fore leaving this subject I wish to testify to the excellent work done in 
the shops by Mr. Sheid and Mr. Schweinhaut, in the cooking school by 
Miss Keogh, and in the sewing classes by Miss Henry. ‘f 

In closing my report it is pleasant to be able tosay that the teachers 
generally can not be too highly commended for the excellent work they 
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ill be seen from the above table that it was necessary to 


It w PUt thy 
third-grade schools on half time, one at the Phelps and tyo ¥ i 
grade s Fs 


Henry. The crowded condition of the latter school throughont th 
year would indicate that provision for its relief should be made beyong 


that now existing. 
BUILDINGS. 


As indicated in last year’s report the buildings are in goog sanitary 
condition. The light and ventilation are generally good, and there ie: 
been but little complaint of lack of heat. In the cases where cause ‘ae 
complaint has existed slight changes 1 the heating apparatus Will pee 
vent a recurrence of the trouble. 


: | p Way tlendance, and percentage of 
E .—Showing total enrollment, average a , Je Of alten 
Tasre Il u by months. dance 


verage Percentage Total Average, Percenty 
Months. beet sneer [ncaa Months. attendance. attendance. ee 
September. -« 5, 230 4, 0¢4 07.4 February... poate 4459 92.5 
October..--- 5,255 4,797 95.5 | Maroh ..... 5,014 4311 ae 
November... 5, 160 4, 673 93.8 April..- 4, 943 4,255 90.4 
December -- 5.087 4, 543 93.1 May .. 4,789 4,145 Lg 
January ..-- 5, 180 4, 603 93.4 June... 4,526 4,075 03.6 


The largest aggregate enrollment of pupils was 5,249 in October, an 
average of 52.4 to each school. The considerable decrease in the per- 
centage of attendance in the spring months is attributable mainly to 
sickness prevalent at that time. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Good order and self-restraint have characterized the conduct of the 
pupils at the different schools. This result has been obtained in part 
by the efforts of the principals, to whom much credit is due for their 
judgment and energy in the control of their schools, and by the training 
in habits of order and self-respect which the pupils have received in 
the school-room. 

It can be said of most of the schools that the order has been @ll that 
could be desired. Pupils have been led to be orderly from preference 
rather than from fear. Of the cases of suspension reported, a number 
have been on account of absence. A few pupils are responsible for the 
remainder. 


THE TEACHING. 


Intelligence and faithfulness have marked the efforts of the teachers 
in every department of their work. The course of study prescribed for 
each grade has been followed, giving systematic and definite teaching. 
The frequent grade meetings held under your directions have materially 
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1 the ¢ nd giving 


ate 
any a pupil’s 


minds ed tO make examples for himself. This practice, begun in the 


Wi 
grades ¥ : : 
jowe? ?™” success in teaching number depends largely upon the pupil's 


i vart of the pupils in oral recitation. 
on tbe criting of compositions has received careful attention in every 
The It as been the aim of the teaching to train the pupils in the 
pressions of thought. 
it accomplish this result there has been much writing, the work of 
p grade affording themes for composition. 
ee eadling—1l the lower grades the reading has been confined mainly 
piibe reading books of the ate and to supplemental readers which 
; {urnished for that purpose, The work in these grades has been ex- 
are it, In the higher grades the reading has been wide in range being 
Betic purpose of imformation in connection with the work in histow 
be geography: i 
Geography.—In teaching geography much use has been made of illus- 
trative matter, charts, maps, products, pictures, and in many cases of 
jes from the place or country under consideration. Much of this 


pale: 


rti¢ : P 
illustrative matter has been furnished by the pupils themselves. The 
study of representative cities, of the conditions and oceupations of the 


people, has been a characteristic feature of the work. 

Hlistory.— History has been studied by topics in most schools. There 
has been but little reciting ‘from the book.” The pupils have been 
encouraged in bringing histories from their homes, and in many schools 
nearly every pupil has had a book of reference beside the text-book of 
the grade. The teachers have shown much discrimination in guiding 
the work, directing the pupils to sources of information and keeping 
their efforts confined to definite lines. In the eighth grade, the Consti- 
tution has been thoroughly studied and the work in civil government 
has received proper attention. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Increased facilities for the work in manual training were afforded by 
the opening of a new school at 220 K street, northwest, at the beginning 
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the teachers at each schoo} > nq 


of the year. 


interest j 
satisfactory progress Was reported by 


COOKING. 


‘A new school in cooking was also opened at the K street, baila; 

Last year but one class in cooking was formed. This years Clas 

i i irls’ schools of the seventh and ej ASSeg 
were formed in all of the girls’ s € eighth a 


EE a ee aa 

Practical work was done by the pupils in the cooking Schools Be 
7 ] < 7] S, ¢ r 

many were prompted to efforts in the same line at home, dispiag 

‘ d iY. 


of pupils’ cooking was @ conspicuous feature of the exhibit in 


p the ge 
enth and eighth grades at the close of the year. Sey. 


SEWING. 


Lessons have been given to the girls of the fourth, fifth, anq sixth 
grades during the year. This work has been done by teachers wh 
visit the classes weekly. Many of the pupils have here received thers 
first instruction in the use of the needle. Upon making the inquiry ee 
in the year it was found that a considerable number of the pupils haa ca 
quired sufficient proficiency in sewing to be of assistance in the home 
sewing. 

Illness compelled Mr. Gage last January to withdraw for a While from 
his duties as supervising principal of this division “and to seek health 
and strength in rest and travel. 

The announcement was received with sincere regret by all the teachers 
During his long service in this division Mr. Gage has won the esteem 
of all those associated with him by his integrity of character, conscien- 
tiousness in the discharge of the duties of his office, and by his uniform 
thoughtfulness and consideration. A speedy restoration to health anq 
his return to his duties is the wish of all. 

In closing I desire 10 express wy obligations to the teachers for their 
hearty and cheerful codperation in all the school work, to Mr. John w, 
Ross, trustee of this division, for his counsel and Support, and to you 
for the courteous treatment which I have received in all our Official re- 
lations. 

Very respectfully, 
; GC. S. CLARK, 

Nea eon Supervising Principal. 

Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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THIRD DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1889 
, 1889, 


giz: I have the honor to submit the following report of tl 
16 


jAR ; ee ; 
we he third division for the year just ended; 


schools wel 
Number of schools. 


. 5 hools, namel fi ; 
@here were 5 new School's, y, a first grade, a fourth 
fad.a sixth grade at the Blair, a second at the Brent, and an eee 
5 
the Maury: 
The largest total enrollment for any one month was in October being 
? 


4.778. This was an increase over that of last year of 369, and an ave 
: 51.3 pupils to each teacher. , r- 


age of : h i : 

The following table shows how the schools were distributed : 
eee 1 siege | Sasona| rhea | By es PNA D r 

puldings. | grnde,| grade. grade. grade. grate.| grade. grate | grade, schools) Nas 

ei a a da Tore = 
AVallach .-----++-7+)"0¢r77] c0ee7= Crea 2 3 2 3 2 PR 2 
Peabody - =H 1 2 1 2 | 2 1 2 13 12 
Carberry - | 2 : 2 1 1 iy) bebe 9 a 
TInt) eee eee pa 1 2| 2 | 2} BH iio ve 
Fighth andI, north) | 

Pati PA i eet ri : 
Maury | 1 1 1 é é 
Towers 1 1 1 : 5 
Brent.--.---------- 2 2 2 un 3 
Cranch 3 2 2 8 6 
McCormick. 1 1} 1 fn A 
Fifth and Virginia | | 

avenue, southeast - AosoA pkBe 1 1 e 2 a 
Lenox --- : 1 Re ts awa ea 2 = 
Seventh and G, | | : 

southeast --.-.-- | 1 T | eneeee|oeeeee ==] eeen eee Bee pecess ey [reer 2 2 

Total .--.---- 15 14 13 | 13 | 13 ll 8 6 93 $2 
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$s 
F hows the location and grade of }; 
Phe following table To eT tiel cleat 2 
Se cies ‘ 
l Firat |s oe 00lg 
Buildings. Five Seas _ 
a grado, ein 
aioe I ee 
, ‘| Bas 
Peabody s--ee02" 205 0 
Carberry 
Blair--- 


Fighth and I, northeast -- 
Brent --- 
Cranch - 

Total 


The following table shows the sanitary condition of buildin 
S: 
Owned buildings. 8s: 
SS ae ee Bee 


No. of Lich a 
Buildings. rooms. wight. | Ventilation 


12 | Excellent... 


Wallach -.----- 
Peabody - 
Carberry 
Blair 


Lenox ..-- 
Seventh and G, sonthenst 


Total 


Fifth and Virginia avenue, southeast 
Eighth and I, northeast --..- 


Total -_-- =s 


A study of the above tables shows that while there we 
schools, there was no increase in the number of owned a ee: 
This made it necessary to rent two rooms at the corner SRS ae 
I streets, northeast. This did not meet all demands, h sae 
will be observed that the number of half-day schools aba, pete 
last year. This number will be materially reduced wh “eee 
building is completed in January, 1890. Peta 
I again call your attention to the poor ventilation 
ne asap a) my last report I described seth eae ae 
ah Aa a mi of ventilating the former building, and showed 1 
ea mee Inoperative. I recur to it to urge the importance 
ee ng me way adequate means of introducing pure air i 
exhausting foul air from these school-rooms. oe 
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vere not other forcible reasor 
ELORN © 


if th pool-rooms are much smaller th 


NS for doing t 


his, the fact th 
‘ 4 = a at 
g foul much enser ae aoe buildings 
co Eas come fou quickly and th 1 4 
ese re bee ’ at the Schoo] 
ae Be rowed should plead Strongly for Somethj 
a ally 
sud 
ye us 


q 
| y- ‘ 
. a at delay. her improvements 
ithov this, othe 
| wit from ’ 
e 


Should be made in this build 
‘ssid jch is the least modern of all oyp School-houges and is f; 
, Pee whl 
jps: cay 
o dec 


i ing shafts should be built; the 
Myentilating shafts shoul and fitted up fo 
ar faery be putin; a teachers petip; 
La ils should be supplied, 
yooms er lapidated aspect is an offe; 
Tee nid be improved. at 3 
ch schoolis provided with a 

aes does not effect a change 
for esthe fault is not with the System, br 
Perha 


or registers. 


cell 
ways § 


en, 8D System of ventil 
VA mie of air in the s 


lt With the Siz 


ation which 
chool-rooms, 
€ of the fines 
ATTENDANCE Anp DISCIPLINE, 


ied but little tro; 
nee has varied ; 
The Bee occur, but they are Telatively few. Atth 
of ‘oe eae that up to that time there had been 39 
I Die deine iiowledge of parents. All were boys. 
without the hen over 4,700, it is seen that the percentage of truaney 
pership was t Bee that about 11 of the boys so absenting themselves 
jg small. a ee as chronic truants, whose parents are Powerless to 
s. be clas 3 
might heir presence at school. ; tee Poe 
compel t he number is now in the Reform chool, anc 
of the : 
One ay from the schools. : Snot 
drifted away ttention to the prevalence of cigarette smoking g 
I again call 4 8s. Unhappily, the teachers’ authority covers only the 
boys of all oa g It is to be hoped that Congress will pass a law pun- 
ome. R “ ninors. 
school pr elling cigarettes to 1 
. alers for s 
ishing de 3 


n that of recent years, Cases 


€ end of October 
cases of absence 
As the total mem- 


ave 


THE COURSE OF stTUDy. 


S - because 
rdi ork of the school-room, 
f i est regarding the wi te 
7 ee Bese no Giant in the methods pursued pe the ee 
ee : indi i ast report. 
pigeons meet, of study from those indicated in ae pL 
pers See dy i il, I may say inas } 
ers or in t aa ch study in detail, ¥ say ng ae 
: aura i history, arith 
yee. aoe Seats was made in the teaching ee ne ed 
ee ene and geography during the past sea 
ee ; i is y and compos C 
eee ee i hé work in history a a oe 
eens! rades better than in I 
ee in the first three grades pe: 
me eee ill be observed in primary 
pee es i reater advance wi Fe 
: meee: ‘1 entary sounds a 
on ae aa ieetine make free use of the elem 
reading when te 
an aid to word calling. 
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In the grades above those named I think the teachers ar 
mended for their good judgment in the selection of Matter 0) 
child’s comprehension, and useful in supplementing othe, * With; 
the study of history great stress has been laid upon ah Ndiag 


: le in looking up materi: ee Use}, 
pupils of books of reference & up material to Teinfore, & by the 
essarily brief statements 0 t e 


f the text-book. 
The-value of 


this sort of work is of course not in the Reet 
in the acquirement of a method of study. ‘ 
With a view of learning something of the home facilities : 
for getting information not in the text-books, I put eertaia the Dani, 
es 


the teachers of schools above the second grade, Ney} 
These with the replies I give below. They represent 58 to 
about 2,700 pupils. Schoo}, " 
(1) How many pupils in your school have access 10 reference iyo as 
Answer. One thousand three hundred and eighty-six. Oks at hom 
lopedias at home f—Answer. Seven hondreq LY eee 


(2) How many have cye : 
(3) How many books on the teacher’s desk or in the school library a and Sixteen 
for reference in history or geography '—Answer. One thousand foun dai) i 
LUNd red 
ed an 


qd 


eighty-eight. 

It thus appears that nearly 50 per cent. of all the pupites a 
engaged in studying history or geography have no books at m in 
them in supplying information not furnished by the meager me 

This shows the importance of having such books on th ex 
table accessible to every one. Most of our teachers, with : t 
resources at hand, have shown much discrimination in the Ral < 
use of books, but there is still some haphazard work here os t 
partment of teaching. > 88 in 

On the whole, however, no feature of our schools promis 
things than the widespread and increasing desire of the paptis 


Btades 
€ to aig 
tbook . 


eS better 
for g00d 


books. 
It is a familiar sight on going into a school-room to find a leis 
a Sure half. 


hour employed by the children in eagerly poring over books 
teacher’s desk or the school library. * irom the 

The problem now presented is how to inspire that small minority 
do not care for books and wiil not read them with a love for resins 
ading, 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Manual training is being fairly tested in all grades of our s I 
Its forms are carpentry, cooking, sewing, molding, drawing sae pa 
ing, writing, model-making, and paper-folding, besides eon 
eties of seat-work in the first two grades. The work in wood ean 
tary and limited as it must be when made a part of the daily cone 
has so far yielded good results in the interest maintained the Bis 
quired, and the excellent products exhibited. ‘ a 

The feature of all the new work that has most attracted my notice is 
the marked cheerfulness with which it is attempted by the children. 
without exception, a cheerfulness which borders on enthusiasm aa 


‘intelligently 
~ act 
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of the teachers of these special branches most 
agree- 


e work 


e commend the friendly spirit of the teachers 


st a to make manual training a success, sna ceke 
ie to know whether the skill and knowledge obtained in ¢] 
6 kitchen, and ot pee class bore practical fruit at wei 
shOPs jatter part of May I asked the following questions, with the res 
go iven below? 
gull pow many pupils aro ini the eewitg class t Answer. Eight hundred and sixty- 
ga 


ese, how many Ce practical Bowing, at home, in makin 

ring, ete. ?—Answer. Six hundred and twenty 

pupils are in the classes in cooking ?—Answer One hundred and 
. red an 


jor" orth ig OF mending cloth- 


@ hit 

atebi ; 

ine: Ptow many 
ty-five: 

ewe? of these, 

or assi 


ng, da 


bow many do cooking at home, in preparing meals 
st in the same ?—Answer. One hundred and eighteen, 
Vv pupils in the shop ?—Answer. One hundred and twenty-s 
how many have applied the instruction there Dea 
ome ?—Answer. Eighty-nine. 


single dishes or 


Ses ee man 
(6) of theses 
at bh 


igures were obtained late in the year, within a few weeks of 
f school, so that the numbers reported in the various classes 
ie pelow the average, but,this does not diminish the Significance of 


gained to any sort of 


: ah ay seen that53 per cent. of all who were taught Sewing, 96 per 
a all who were aught cooking, and 70 per cent. of all who were 
‘ut carpentry applied their knowledge at home, 
taug suming that the ratio would be about the same for the entire com- 
fe, it is @ pleasant reflection that thousands of youthful hands 
dle, are busy every where doing usefal things and doing then 
and for the love of the work. The significance of all this 
ivity is not in the worth of the things done, but in the Spirit of cheer- 
fal labor disseminated, the wholesome respect thus bred in the child for 
every form of manual toil, and that complementary influence of all ar- 
tistie panderafe upon mental action which no rod can measure, no plum- 
metcan sound, and yet which every observant teacher sometime discovers. 
T anticipate in the coming year an increase of from 75 to 100 per cent. 
in the classes in cookery and wood-working owing to the contemplated 
ablishment of a new cooking school and a new shop in the southeast- 
which has hitherto had neither. 


munity, i 
otherwise 1 


est 
ern section, 


AN EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


I think the time has come when a high school should be located on 
Gapitol Hill. My reasons are these: In 1837, 106 pupils were trans- 
ferred from our eighth-grade schools to the Washington High School, 
jn 1888, 131, and in 1889, 127, making in all for three years 364, of whom 


139 were boys and 225 were girls. I estimate the number to be trans- 
‘ferred from the third division at the end of the current school year at 
150. ‘This number will increase from year to year. 


roy 
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occupied in part by the Wall. 40) 
for such a school without pe! an 
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Iti 
material 10 as 
The fine square 
ols affords a0 am 


. that we h 


s seen therefore 
Washington for 
of ground 


ple site 


scho 
trict. 
The Washington High School long ago reached the ]j 
ned that its present unwield e limit of ; 
Dé Memberg) Sa. 


pacitys and I am infort 
1,400, drawn from the extrem 
quite absorb the school-room 
to the half-day system can be 

pr. Lane in pis last report Says* 
st crowding the assembly hall will not contai 

lexercises. The ioburetrboitiy te entire 
7 ne 


Jo to meet for genera 
the work in natural science and physics i 
- S 1S Materj 
aterial 


» «© The capacity of the present elastic building is react 
4 ‘ & 1S reache 
that many children from East Wa 7 
now obliged to withdraw from the High School on a Shington, wh 
distance and the expense of railroad travel, would Saieee Of the 
nplete tl : 
1e co 
u 


a school were located in their own section. 
But there are other considerations. In your last 
: St report y, 
» Yo , 
ul Said, in 


speaking of the High School: 
his school shonld be considered in the ligh 
shi of one s 
Separ, 


It is unfortunate that t 
from the graded schools. It ought not to be so considered 
The grades of the High School are but a continuation of tl It is not such j 
ping in the sehool for the child of six years. te graded syst ain 
oe ’ SyStem, |, 
not the massing of all the graduates of our | ) 
, ur loc: 
cal gy, 


Does 1 


schools, in a single institutio 
this desired unity of the different members of the grad 
raded syste 
ysteu 1 
n? Bs. 


is true if there is : 
e is at the same time any viole 

nt transit; 

ISition 


pecially is th 
in methods of teaching or in sta 
| andards set i 

oe in vogue in the grades below up in the High School f 

he pupil r : a 
pupils who go out from our grammar schools e 
year afte 
AS Mey 


are at best but boys and gi 
j VS 2 girls—many of tl 
and girls in thei 5 y of them boys in kni 
and ee au whose reasoning powers ae ont knickerbockers 
It can not be BY Etcint Brey look the common Beene, budding 
High School as 3 rey look upon their Pesan branches. 
tat nee and barder stride than Sineaiee. fo the 
rane yee ist ala in their physical life oe have ever bte- 
It has repeated] . ently cripple mind and fay ond A0lent 
teachers that the eerie. » the attention on i 
tions of their t 4 gee seh: Schoolsehal sins gaacaes 
gee eee eae in certain studies aallengesthe qualifica- 
e stated, the numl 1s 
Washington Hi mber of pupils tr 
Vasl igh Scho ransferred i S 
forte lg, ol from the five Achar a ee to the 
Of these, at a 
‘ ,at the end of the fi . 
principal as having “fai pepe CUALter ay Oey 
. ”¢ e 4 
g ‘failed ” in from one to four waa Mea hes pee 
s. These pupils 


e limits of the Distri 
let of Colum ship of 


Vaborat, 


With the utmo' 
ly 
vy, Testricteq 


when it is desira)) 
are SO cramped that 


Iam convinced 
are 


8reat 
Tse if 


ated 
fact, 
egin- 


am Mar 


n remote fi el 
rom their homes, tend ¢ 
snd to br 
eak 
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pPpok 

Fe ii teachers of experience and good sense, 
Draad passed, without foreing, SuCCessively fro 
ware? ‘iad at last taken their places in the High Scho 
¢ an’ ng them the grammarschool teachers said; 
grt yomotl s ell enough in our schools to merit ; 


oP ew 
fn tye don .y are qualified to do the work of th 


™m grade to 
ol. 

“These pu- 
advancement, We 


is cay they : : : e High School 
ys not iy fter the manner of teachers in all grades below ns Wale 
_peakeine ve ady for the newt grade.” Over 40 per cent, of them wine 


sey aa having failed ab tee end of the first quarter, 
‘port’ hg thes were not in the main reviewing old Studies, but pur- 
5 13, and as they were not the transfers of a Single ineffici 
five capable ones, my inference is that ther aa 
ought to be between the eighth grade an 
that caer than that between any other two grades. 
De ay consist in— 
gis Widely different methods of presenting subjects of study 
Higher or more inflexible Standards of rating. =e 
lifficult studies in the first year. 


Too € . 
(¢ ‘All the above combined. 


€ is a wider 


eae, there d the High 


shin range : 
nat [ have said with regard to the present attitude of the High 


ints to the inevitable tendency of all such centralized schools 
n get away from the spirit and motive of the general school sys- 
set up for themselves. 

dentally furnishes me with an argument for smaller local 
esis, planted in convenient places, to supplement directly the work 
ey a grade schools, and to give pupils a chance to get a high-school 
education nearer home. > : 

The advantages and losses, respectively, of a central institution of 
ia repute, but overcrowded and remote, and a local school, accessible 
and less pretentious, may be stated as follows: 


A central High School. 
ADVANTAGES. LOSSES. 


i Institutional pride as an incentive to | 1. Diminished influence of the teachers’ 


the best effort by pupils. | personality. 
2, The necessary cultivation of self-de- | 2. Probability of radical changes in 
pendence by pupils in order to hold methods and standards from those 
their own with many competitors. of the graded schools. 
* 4, Superior appliances, libraries, labora- 
tories, etc. 
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A local school. 


1. Restricted facilities foray 
laboratory work, ‘brary 
| 2, Expense, 


1. Accessibility. 
2, Closer union 1 
lower grades and with the 


3, Continned inflaence of the te 


and sympathy with the 
people. 
achers’ 


Ang 


personality. 


ect indi. 
il, day in 
3 a large 
In lefine. 


Very respectfully, 

Supcenan, STUART, (i 

Supervising Pyjy p+ ‘ 

Mr. W. B. PowELt, I Principal, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., June 30, 1889 


Dear Sir: I herewith respectfully submit you a report of the ¢ 
dition of the schools of the fourth division for the year ending J sant 
1889. ; 

The tables of statistics following are intended to exhibit Some of the 
phases of advancement or decline in the enrollment, attendance a ; 
general character of the schools as clearly as they can be shown ear 
use of words and figures. Y 

Those things, however, which are of the greatest importance to pupils 4 
attending the schools can not be expressed by tables of Btatieies 
They can not be computed by the use of figures. is 

Mach of the work of the schools awaits development in the after life 
of the scholars. If the work which is done in the schools is of the right 
character in its mental and moral qualities we shall not be disappointed 
in the expectation of having an industrious and upright community of 
men and women. Therefore the qualities of mind displayed by men 
and women in the various departments of life must be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the work done in schools. 


a ae 
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pusiness of the schools to impart Such instruction as will 
*, formation of correct habits in the pupils, and these wh 

th 1 will in general be found to adhere through life. Th Wa 
chan many of the qualities which enter into the domiposttiai rat 
«ve patriotic, and usefal citizens can not be estimated by tabled 
v9 ; 


igen ye can estimate the 
ellie tages as we © enrollment and attendance of the 
ere 
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is the 


Number of schools, 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


TABLE I.—Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 


| 
jighth Seventh Sixth | Fifth 


| Fonrth 
grade. grade. | grade, | grade. 


oe Third Second) First | 


giade. | grade. | grade. | Total. 


puildings- 


2 3} A | 1| 


TABLE II.—Showing attendance and other facts. 


= ~ Te A Se < | Pupils to school | é 
sz | 22 | 22 vasedon— | 3 
ae | 52 | 23, : |= 
chet) bed EASE ce 34 | 
2 2 z 2 = = 
ge | Fe | £22 | 3° | 4 | 28 : 
Em |PRe ral sla ee > 
= | <4 <4 o a = }o 
2,516 | 2,387| 2,304] 97.0) so| 50.3| 47.7| 42 
2,583} 2,405| 2338| 949/ so) sLo| «a3| 25 
2,549, 2,4277| 2,273| 936| so| 50.9| 425| 20 
2616, 236) 2277) wd) so) 523) 477| 200 
2,565, 2,442| 2286) 935] 50) 5L3| 488| 17 
2,524, 2,426] 2,264| 93.6) SO} Sas) 485) 265 
2,512) 2302) 2198| 920) co| soz) 47.8) m0 
2,471 2, 363 2,153 91.4 50 494 47.2 185 
2,401} 2,273] 2077) 913) 50| 480) 45.4) 198 
2,323, 2,236/ 2101 939) | 464 444 9% 
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in 


abore table with the corresponding ong 
s great improvement, especially jn the n 


‘A comparison of the 
report of last year show 


ases of tardiness. ; 
sine the principals and teachers should be given much ey 


for by their faithfulness, loyalty, and cheerfy] 


You, ; 
"Mbe, 
edit fo, ei 


h 
©0-operatie 


excellence, th 


i sults were obtained. 
ne the results were 0 nicl 

ets : itis a lamentable truth that many boys, and it may be ging 
et it and ignorance in this division, TD), S, 


Sree of 
able Deo. 
this king 
altogether 


at random. : 
Some of this class, when they did attend school for a drier Period 


chafed under the regulations, disobeyed all reasonable rules, and When 
called to account, left the school for good. In all this they Were aa 
tained seemingly by the parents. Now, what can or shall be done s 
compel these idle, ignorant, and unrestrained boys to attend Schoo}? 
My answer is a law, and to make it effective, is @ provision for the ap. 
pointment of an officer, vested with police powers, on whom the enforee. 
ment of the law shall be made to depend. 


ORDER AND DISCIPLINE. 


The order in the school-room has been good. There haye been y 
few exceptions to the rule, and the discipline of the pupils has p 
and is generally commendable. : 

This good order and discipline have been maintained Without recourse 
to corporal punishment, except possibly in a few instances, This 
means of enforcing obedience is resorted to only in exceptional cases, of 
which the number is very small. The number of Suspensions for jnis. 
conduct is also small The inculeation of good morals and manners, 
and the influence and example of conscientious teachers are the me 
by which order and discipline are secured and maintained. 

By order is meant a quiet, regular behavior in the school-room and in 
the school-house during the school session. It includes a methodical ar- 
rangement of the movement of pupils, individually, and in Classes, to 
and from their seats, in the halls, and on the stair-ways; and a method- 
ical arrangement of books, papers, slates, and other school appliances 
used by the pupils. 

By discipline is meant a proper subjection to Tules, regulations, and 
precepts for the government of the pupils’ conduct in the school-house 
and on the school-grounds; on the streets while going to or returning 
from school, and a proper regard for the protection and preservation of 
public and private property. 


ery 
een 


ans 
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yupil well disciplined may be depended upon to respect the re 

in pe observed in all public places, whether in the encaieas 
», or at other places where the young congregate, ft 


STUDIES. 


pealing-—AS Se Ee So it is the most important in the list 
studies: The reading in the schools, it seems to me, is not, in all 
ects, aS good as it might be. Some classes read well, and the 
_nstraction thee by Line is such as we night expect from 
jntelligen® teac pe naa ae so in all classes. A pupil who can 
not talk intelligen tH an He Tead intelligently. He should therefore 
ba encouraged to talk, and should be instructed how to do so properly. 
flere and there Is a teacher who has not yet learned that the pupils 
should do most of the talking, and that the teacher should. observe 
gilence except when it is necessary that she should speak. Contrary 
to this, teachers of this class do all the talking, and so incessant is it, 
that in some cases it 1s a constant annoyance to the pupils and to every 
one who enters the school-room. 

More instruction was given in the phonetic elements of the letters of 
the alphabet, in articulation, and in pronunciation during the year than 
in previous years, and good results followed. « I look for great advance- 
ment the coming year. 

Spelling.—From an examination which I have made of many writ- 
ten exercises during the year it is clear that the spelling in our 
schools is good. 

Language.—The oral instruction which is given in the study of lan- 
guage in the primary grades has been regarded as an excellent prepa- 
ration for the study of grammar in the more advanced grades. In this 
preparatory work pupils are‘instructed how to use language in spell- 
ing and in writing by appeals to the ear rather than by rules of gram- 
mar. 

The results obtained from its teaching are very satisfactory. 

Number.—In this study the results obtained are very satisfactory. 
Teachers are earnestly trying to carry out your ideas that what chil 
dren most need is such a knowledge of arithmetic as will enable them to 
perform acvurately and with reasonable facility such arithmetical cal- 
culations as occur in the ordinary affairs of men. The study of frac- 
tions, confined to simple process, is begun in the primary grades with 
an interest keenly alive to the subject on the part of the teacher; the 
knowledge gained in a brief period is surprising, and the work re- 
quired to be done is as rapidly performed as in whole numbers. 
Throughout the course mental arithmetic is combined with the written 
work. 

Geography and History.—There has been a marked improvement in 
method in the teaching of these studies during the past year by many 
teachers. In some of the schools the results of the instruction were 

282A. 7 
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spoken of in terms of high 
to 


the standard. me 
imens of writing executed by the pupils 
Neap 


Penmanship.—Spee 
when compared with Specimens } the 


close of the school year in June, 
same pupils taken at the beginning of the year in Septembey pe by the 
Vioy 


show a very decided improvement in the best characteristieg s 
Sties of f 
S00q 


penmanship. ; 
MANUAL TRAINING. 


YStem, 
Upon the 
© that i, 
® Positirg 


Industiial education is the missing link in our educational 
As to the effect of manual training in the public schools 8 
regular school work, I consider that the results go far to Bros 
is so great a relief to the iteration of school work that it is 


benefit. 
One bundred and twenty eight boys from the seyey 
in classes of twelve, received instruction in thick 
Im 


eighth grades, 
tant study, under the guidance of Mr. A. B, Fairbanks, 
Following are extracts from the statements of different teache 
rs: 


and 
Dor. 


Mr. R. L, Johns (eighth grade) says: 
After another year’s trial I am the more confident that the shop is an impo 
thant de. \ 


partment of the school work. 
fested by the pupils has not abated and thei 
- tS t work show, 
8 con. 


The interest mani 
siderable advancement. As to its influence on their studies, I think it leaa 
accuracy and a more carefal observation of the trne relations of things ma Sreater 
eachings, and so necessary iu these days, is the nobility of thanaavian its 
bor, 


grandest t 
it the work of the brain and the work of the hand 
e should be 
> Placed 


’Tis very well tha 
side by side. 
Mrs. M. B. Martin (eighth grade) says: 
I consider the manual training work as one of the school studies. 
It has not, as faras I have been able to judge, interfered with the other work 
rork of my 


pupils. 
Mrs. S. EB. Wise (seventh grade) says: 
Lconsider the manual training work as one of the school studies, It } 
far as I have been able to jadge, interfered with other work of my paniis 1aS Not, so 


Miss C. L. Wilson (seventh grade) says: 
I believe that whatever trains the hand of a child is of ac i 
in that particular line of work, but in others as well. Pee cater cant Ree only, 
classes are generally liked by both parents and pupils, and nsnally Saude < 
very little in the work of the regalar teacher. Still, when both are R en 
same school, I consider it a decided disadvantage to have them aa an =“ ie 
days, as then there are two broken days from regular work in every w oe eres 
tain amount of variety in school work is an advantage, but too aa Guba 
‘acts at- 


tention. 
Miss S. A. Langley (seventh grade) says: 
The exercises of the manual training and cooking classes have helped to develo 
Pp 


habits of industry and usefalness, both at home and at school. Pupils enjoy th 
change from the school routine, and as far as I have been able to ascertain eartike 
> pa 


are entirely satisfied with the results. 
, 
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In others they wer 


spoken of in terms of high praise. © Not quite Up t 
0 


the standard. ss, 
Penmanship.—Specimens of writing executed by the Pupils ; 
close of the school year in June, when compared with specime lear the 
t the beginning of the year in September a ¥ the 

eyj 


same pupils taken a ‘ 
show avery decided improvement In the best characteristieg : us, 
So 


penmanship. 
MANUAL TRAINING. 
Industrial education is the missing link in our educational] 
As to the effect of manual training in the publie schools 1 Sy, 
regular school work, I consider that the results go far to proy TPON the 
is so great a relief to the iteration of school work that it is a a 
benefit. * PoSitiye 
One bundred and twenty eight boys from the sevent] 
eighth grades, in classes of twelve, received iustruction jn thi a 
tant study, under the guidance of Mr. A. B. Fairbanks, 
Following are extracts from the statements of different teachers 


~ and 
S Im por. 


Mr. R. L. Jobns (eighth grade) says: 


After another year’s trial I am the more confident that the shop is an import 
Ttant de. 


partment of the school work. 
The interest manifested by the pupils has not abated and their work sg] 
hOwWS con. 


siderable advancement. As to its influence on their studies, I think it leads t 
accuracy and a more careful observation of the true relations of things at Sreater 
grandest teachings, and so necessary in these days, is the nobility of ‘tna Ne Of its 
Tis very well that the work of the brain and the work of the hand shoula i ae 
Aced 


side by side. 
Mrs. M. E. Martin (eighth grade) says: 
I consider the manual training work as one of the school studies. 
It has not, as faras I haye been able to judge, interfered with the other work 
: rork of my 


pupils. 
Mrs. S. E. Wise (seventh grade) says: 


I consider the manual training work as one of the school studies, Tt rT 
far as I have been able to jadge, interfered with other work of my pupils 1aS Not, so 


Miss C. L. Wilson (seventh grade) says: 

I believe that whatever trains the hand of a child is of 
t : : advantage i 
in that particular line of work, but in others as well. The sookine ati a only 
classes are generally liked by both parents and pupils, and usually woul Saba: 
very little in the work of the regalar teacher. Still, when both are t x paeetece 
same school, I consider it a decided disadvantage to have them occur " a = he 
days, as then there are two broken days from regalar work in every tek prereue 
tain amonnt of variety in school work is r f rae Cot 
eee is an advantage, but too much distracts at- 


Miss S. A. Langley (seventh grade) says: 
The exercises of the manual training ani ci 
I : ig and cooking classes have helped r 
habits of industry and usefalness, both at home and at school. Papill’ Slee cee 
change from the school routine, and as far as I have been able to ascertai aM e 
are entirely satisfied with the results. vier 
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he sowing hour with 
1 pleasy fin 
ASUre terg, 
Y St 


ati i b 
and have had some practice in 
shown. The children still look forward to th 

Mr. J. G- Falck says: 


a decided impr ment in the work of the girls this year 9 
o state tha he pupils but also the parents ¢ a 
S take 


h of work. 


Ig 

a aes Yea 
“© in tonal 
St 


] find Ov" 
am pleased t t not only th 
in this brane 
Miss M. L. Strobel says: 
The pupils of my school have not manifested as much interest in 
aR ah, 

s 


+ the work has been generally well done. 


olinson says + 
the schools a good thing. This 
‘ year I find 
the 


AS those of 


last years Ye 


Miss M. 0. Ji 


I think having sewing in 
interested and making great improvement. 


ss M. L. Smith says: 


Rirls anit 
6 


Mi 
Sewing has been very satisfactory in my school. Parents ¢ 
much interested in the work. Sand pupils hay 
ave 
FOURTH GRADE. been 


Miss H. L. Davis says: 


n of sewing into the public schools h 
s has proved ; 
tter than that of last year. The parents, too, * grand sucg, 
lways eae to farnish the required miataratn become we 
‘al accomplishment have sent Keen See paid 
als of a 6 
2p preg). 
a~ 


The introductio 
The work is mach be 
interested and are a 
their appreciation of this use 
tion. 

Miss 8. B. Haliday says: 


My girls, with one exception, are delighted with their sewi 
anxious to have them continue. Sees Pare 


Mrs. A. M. Hobbs says: 
Riser 3 aie hour given to sowing in my room to be n 
ave expressed themselves as being much pleased erie Sa hy Sp 
1 the resn] ; No 
Sults acco 
“Com~ 


nts are Wite 


plished. 
Miss M, W. Anderson says : 
Ce ec ae eee 
excellent work : ae NZ LT SE 
sete aia en ss 
3 ased. ane Carefully 


Miss R. A. Garrett says: 
Sewing in my schoo! SW 
Enterestadl in the ee ert led ORS Sa ee eG 
“industrial exhibit ” are : : erent articles of clothing Sees Pe ecunuon 
s and friends highly commend Ayers eer ih 4 
ed this bra © ae 
‘anch of o 
ur 


work. 
COOKING. 
\ 


In this divisi . yes 
Henini sore ee were 180 girls in classes of 15, t 
eee va ae cosa their first lessons in aught by Miss 
an experiment, I ae the public schools of pu cookery: The 
From my frequent visits its progress during the yea division being 
these girls’ time to the cooking school, I was with interest. 

could not be better employed » | was Satisfied that 
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pelow are extracts from the different teachers, 
Mrs. M. E. Martin says: 


Many parents with whom I have conversed appreciate the opportunity offered to 


‘ rs, and are please s i in 
theit dango x va ed to see the interest taken by the girls in this most 
jmportant pranch of home life. 
i 


Miss Annie Van Horn says: 
In reference to the ie cooking department,” the good accomplished and the bene- 
fit of the experience given, can be appreciated only by those who are interested and 


who have made visits to the school. I consider the hour here spent a practical recre- 
ation. from which the pupils return with renewed energy for study. 

Miss EB. J. Riley says: 

The hour devoted to the ‘cooking class” is looked forward to with eager impa- 
tience, and the time thus occupied is, in my judgment, profitably spent, eerleatane 
jas made many of my pupils very helpful in their respective homes. 

Before closing I desire to refer to the death of Mrs. S. H. Allen, one of 
our most faithful teachers, which occurred on the 17th day of May, 1839. 
Her death was deeply deplored by her co-teachers, as well as by pupils 
and parents to whom she had become endeared by her many good 
qualities. 


In conclusion it gives me pleasure to tender my sincere thanks to the 
teachers for the uniform courtesy, support, and co-operation which I 
have received from them; to Trustee R. A. Fish for his deep interest in 


the public schools of South Washington, and to yourself, for your 
invaluable counsel and kind indulgence. 


Very respectfully, 
Isaac PAIRBROTHER, 
Supervising Principal. 


Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


FIFTH DIVISION. 


WASHINGTON, D. O., June 30, 1889. 

DEAR Sir: In closing the school year 1883~89, I beg leave to tender 
this, my annual report, with a feeling that the year has been well spent, 
and that the work required by the Board of Trustees has been well 
done, and with the gratifying belief that “each to-morrow finds us 
farther than to-day.” 

The schools of my division are, as a whole, in a better condition at 
the close of this year than they have ever been before. 

The increased interest and the evidence of more thorough research 
on the part of most of the teachers has been very gratifying, yet an 
improvement in this particular on the part of some is desirable. 

The percentage of attendance has again this year been reduced by 
numerous cases of contagious diseases and the great number of rainy 
days, though it has not affected to any serious extent. 
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: ke a step backward in regarg t 

avi obliged to tal . a 

We panies the destruction of the old Montgomery ae gy 
ae to make place for @ Ee school, whieh recent 
ie ontting of eight schools on half-time. e 
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f supervision has not been changed from the ak, 
how it could be materially improveq mots 


& eo. 
“Achers 1, : 


arious 


The plan o 


not see 0 f 
aa on Ra , intendent, supervising principal, and ¢ 
operation ) 


superi i 
been thorough, resulting in a clear understanding of the y 
een th , Tes 
of the course of study. 


hown by most teachers jn 
interest heretofore s \ 
The deep interes py yourself at the Franklin, or by the net 
tis School, has not abated. Requests fees 3 


Parts 


ach- 
lave 


Many times I have seen, at the close wt ae these little Meetings 
satisfaction on the face of an earnest teacher, because of the rolling 
See 0 en Eee of model lessons during the Year, in additi 
to Sot at the Franklin, which have been advantageous, mn 

Number—I think that no other part of the “Course of Study,” Der. 
haps, has been so welltanght as this. The manuals for the lower grades 
and the broader course for the WDE grades have been closely observeg 
and fine results have followed. Teachers are anxious to have, and are 
constantly looking for, better methods, and asa result iv must follow 
that the time required for a reasonable education in arithmetic must be 
perceptibly shortened. : 

Reading.—Our aim has been,and with a good degree of Success, to 
awaken a deeper interest on the part of the pupils by introducing much 
new, Supplementary matter in the shape of new books relating directly 
to the snbjects under discussion, in order that the vocabularies of the 
children may be extended and that they may the more readily imbibe 
the thought contained in the prescribed text. 

More attention has been paid to the teaching of consonant sounds in 
the lower grades than formerly,and good results are plainly seen, bet- 
ter perhaps than in the higher grades, and the same might be said of 
spelling, though good work is done in this branch throughout the 
grades. 

The one thing most needed to increase the efficiency of the schools 
in reading is an increased supply of supplementary readers for the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades, bearing upon miscellaneous subjects, anda 
variety of works treating on geography and history for the sixth, sey- 
enth, and eightlr grades. 

In the other branches excellent work has been done, of which there 
seems to be no need of special mention. 
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DISCIPLINE, 
we have little trouble with the discipline; that is i 
pavior of the pupils in school few cases ; ‘tion we general be. 


of violati 
which can not be managed by the teach Se OSG Cake 


er in ¢o-0 i i 
Baik peration with the 


pisorderly schools are rare but exist in one or two j 
are found in the rooms of those teachers who come ae 
ite i as P 8¢ 
definite idea as to a programme for their day’s work, and wit] 

Wy hich it i “ v 2 
ing properly prepared that which it is proposed to teash ithout hav- 
Lhe 720% dae! ieee compelled to use the ld faahito . 
farniture, which is either too large or too small ie oned combined 

i i E n i : 
discomfort, the direct resalt of which is restlessness ecessarily causes 
jamentable. 

Suspensions, corporal punishments, and dismi 
F ’ dismissa! 5 
pecoming more so. sals are rare and are 
The habit of detaining pupils after school or during recesses as pu 
j i . 5 S nD. 
ishment ae oak act or poorly recited lessons has fallen off pale 
Those teachers who produce the best results a greatly- 
nee re those wh as 
keeping im.” o do the least 
Truancy occurs much too frequently. To bring about an abolition of 
F ae y We 
this great evil seems to be difficult without the aid of a special truant 
eae es : g Q 
officer, who should be appointed at the earliest possible moment 
The disappearance of books, pencils, ete., from pupils’ desks is also 
of much too frequent occurrence. Sometimes detections are brought 
about, but the remedy has not yet become apparent, unless it be in the 


furnishing of all books and necessary appliances by the Government 
to all pupils of the public schools. 3 


Such 
hool without a 


and inattention, is 


MORAL TRAINING. 


The requirements of the Board of Trustees of the teachers in regard 
to this very important subject should, in my opinion, be extended and 
more clearly defined. 

In my rounds of supervision cases of difference between pupils fre- 
quently arise, and upon questioning the teachers as to the amount of 
care extended in such cases [ have found that instead of a patient in- 
vestigation and a just decision as to how mceh of the cause is due to 
No. 1, and how much is due to No. 2, and as to what is due from either 
in the way of amends, it is too frequently the case that one or both of 
the parties are sent home with a “suspension paper,” the result of 
which is in almost every instance that a separate trial is had by the 
parents of each boy, a favorable verdict rendered for the defendant in 
the case of each, the other disgraced, and the teacher censured for the 
whole thing. 

Upon inquiring why this is so, the universal reply is, “I have not the 
time to spend on such things. It takes every minute I can get to carry 
out the requirements of the Board.” 


 withont beneficial effect unless there is Something better to 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


This, in my estimation, is a most La eee The Westin, 
to whether the minds of our boys pr stive yet per iigtoae 0 any ex. 
tent, purified and turned from a ea ecaiy fad A literature 
which is luringly spread out to them o y hand, depends to ava 


5 ane : ew 
eat extent upon the efforts of the teachers of the public Schools ry 
i : and precept and advice may be offered, aa iy i 


Lag 


this direction, vfini tuys 
. hand Offer as i 
substitute, in the school libraries, close meee eee 

The good results of these libraries are already plainly Visible. Wee 
boys in whose possession in the school-room have been found qs. 
novels, Police Gazettes, and numerous other things as bad, May now 
be seen eagerly poring over books from the school libraries, Which 
have been selected with great care and placed before them as Whole. 
some and attractive literary food. 

The strenuous efforts extended by many of the teachers in Securin 
these books is evidence of their appreciation of the MMportance of ite 
work. bere! 

The following table shows the number and distribution of books in 
the school libraries of my division : 


Volumes in libraries of— 


433 

140 

192 

Fifth grades 268 
Fonrth grade 163 
Third grades. s0 

* Second grades....-)_-- 0.2... -22--- -.-2 2-222 2. toe ees amine 58 
—. 


There is now in the hands of the various teachers a fund of $54.48 
with which to purchase new books to be added to these libraries. 

The ways in which these books are obtained are various. In some 
schools pupils are asked to decide among themselves how m uch they 
are willing to contribute weekly or monthly; in others pupils are invited 
to contribute at will such small amounts as they are willing to spare 
from their candy or cigarette funds. The most lucrative scheme de. 
vised as yet seems to be that of having lunches in the play-rooms dur- 
ing the noon hour. Notice is given to pupils of all of the schools in a 
certain building that such a school will give a lanch in the play-room 
on a particular day between 12 and 1 o'clock. The articles sold are 
made or contributed by the pupils of the school for whose benefit the 
repast is served. These are pleasant occasions and are carefully super- 
vised by the teachers. 

Books are sometimes donated by the parents or friends of the pupils 
or by the pupils themselres, 


ae" 
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PROSPECTIVE HIGH SCHOOL, 


wy building to be erected on U street in this diy 
phe n < Jocated. Its comparative isolation m 
qutl 

peal 


ision will be 


akes it well adapted 
v aclens of a high school or a branch of the existing one. There 


fort iIs in the High School now, graduates from the eighth grades 
are Pr the last three years, and fifty-four candidates for the conning 
pere ail of whom have or will have to walk over two miles to school 


two pack, making four miles a day, with an armful of books, or 
v 


car fares, at a cost of nearly 50 cents per week. 
pay time required in going to and from the present High School 
a ae whether on foot or in the cars, is at least ove and a half hours 
mall sorts of weather. 


Irseems that the establishment of such a school in this division next 
t seems ; 


d be wise. 
year woul MANUAL TRAINING. 


puis (to us) new branch, we never having had it until the past year, 
ved my special attention. It is now thoroughly inaugurated, 


recei 
ie [ think, come to stay. 


and aa of one and a half hours each, once a week, have been given to 
enandred and one boys of the seventh and eighth grades in carpentry, 
ov e pundred and forty-six girls of the same grades in cookery, and to 
Lot the girls of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades in sewing. 
In my opinion this is the grandest step forward that the publie 


schools have ever made. 


@he accommodations for these schools are as yet unsatisfactory, in 
that they are located in basement rooms, whieh are to a certain extent 
damp and poorly lighted, and the rooms occupied by the carpentry 
classes are much too small. The completion of the new school build- 
ings now under contemplation will farnish a remedy for this. 

[ have asked the teachers of the various grades from which the pu- 
pils are taken to receive instruction in these branches to give me their 
thoughts about this work, which will be found quoted below: 


The desirability of the knowledge gained in the manual training schools is not 
questioned and the educational value of such training is being rapidly acknowledged. 
To our minds this knowledge will be of more practical nse to the pupils than any 
gained by them from books in the same time, and will develop more their power to 
think and do than the same amount of time spent in purely intellectual work. 

Further, we think ourschools accomplish as much of the purely intellectual work as 
they did before the manual work wasdone. All of our boys go eagerly to the carpentry 
shop, while a very few of the girls object to the cooking, mostly becanse of home in- 

* fluence; bnt noneareexcused. (L.A. Bradley, school 1, grade8; B. W. Murch, school 
2, grade 8; H. B. Offley, school 3, grade 5.) 

Pro.—It interests the papils, becanse in the seventh grade itisnew work. Itrelieves 
the monotony of the school work, by taking each pupil out of school one and a half 
hours each week to do work which is entirely different from the regular routine of 
school duties. - It has a tendency to make pupils more skillfal in handling school 
apparatus. 

Con.—The hasty writing of recipes makes pupils more careless in other written 
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rectly from these St cee School-room, the 
F city eportment and a disinclination to Be. : Te 
ates dor ae ee Teaentan E. K. Gore, grade 7.) tails imme. 
eric eee dit my pupils lose nothing and gain much Mees and usefy 

wi 3 N) ne ~ 

tion from the lessons in these branches. A eee? praises ee 
The pupils in my school look RELAY as ing that please ti aoe Spent 
in the Manual Training School, and as everything tha LU: ses them has a 004 
in t 8 their school work, it would naturally have the same on mine, Mase d 
Sea, Ree made between the carpentry and cooking classes on the ong Si i 
a See Reeeee classes on the other, mainly the furnishing of all materials to ie 
acne Bante the latter. Many pas in ice nothing a 
work upon, and as some of them are ley de aie ae ag else left for 
teachers to do but buy the materials and ghey an 4 a eKenny, grade 6. 
I think the general effect of manual ian thls oo 1e Be ie Is good, but among 
the boys there isa tendency to neglect the preparauon Ay the lessons Tecited dup. 
ing their absence. Now that the novelty has or off, many or the girls Would 
meclete their sewing, and being held to their work is good discipline, (AL Me. 


work, and when pupils come di 


| informa 


Arthur, grade 6.) i 
It bop thing for the girls, and what they most decidedly need, There ine 


strange lack of interest, and even opposition, on Hue of some of the parents, but 
I think this may wear off as they realize that the sewing is a part of the PUblic-sehoo} 
work. It is less certain that it is equally good for the boysof this grade, who fee] 
shut out. K 3 

Perhaps it is not strange that they rather resent having ordinary lessons while the 
girls are doing something ‘‘extra.” (M. P. Keene, grade 5.) : 

I would say that I consider the sewing lessons beneficial, because, while giving a 
inicli-neededitastractions they, at the same time, furnish a pleasant recreation for the 
girls and do not interfere with the amount of work accomplished in our regular lessons, 

I think, however, tbat it would be to the interest of the schools if the boys could 
haye some corresponding work at the same hour, as they seem to resent the idea of 
being compelled to do the ordinary school work while the girls are otherwise, as they 
think, more pleasantly occupied. (I. A. Norton, grade 5.) 

I think sewing has a beneficial effect on my girls, as it is a branch of industry in 
which every girl should be proficient. The time spent by the girls in sewing I gon. 
erally devote to instructing my boys in some branch in which they are backward, 
andin that way I think they are rather benefited than otherwise. (B, J. Young, 


grade 5.) 
BUILDINGS. 

All of the buildings are in good conditiou except the rented ones, all 
of which we shall be able to dispense with before the beginning of the 
next school year. 

The repairs are well attended to; indeed, I have never before known 
the buildings in better condition than they have been during the past 
year. 


Finally I desire to tender to you, to Trustee J. T. Mitchell, and to the 
conscientious teachers, a gratefal acknowledgment for great indul- 
gence, kind assistance, and always cordial co-operation. 


Very respectfully, 
B. T. JANNEY, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 
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work, and when pupils come directly from these ara Lone 
, for a time to bea laxity of deportment and a disine ination ton 
Rist? to school work. (Maggie Turkenton, E. K. eae come 7.) 
I will say that my pupils lose nae aa eonite pers : = Usefy 
i t e lessons in these branches. j E. L. y, & fe 
Serna oebtie in my school look forward LY ati in eee to the time eee 
in the Manual Training School, and as Gaibh ied et fecoses them has a £00 
effect upon their school work, it would naturally ned < same on mine, There is 
an unjust distinction made between the ee ean Tat res ©n the one Side 
and the sewing classes on the other, mainly the UCR of all materials to the 
former and not to the latter. Many pupils in the sewing classes have Nothing Fr 
work upon, and as some of them are very poor, there seems nothing else left for 
teachers to do bat buy the materials and sive to them. (M. E. MeKenny, grade 6.) 
I think the general effect of manual training upon the school Is good, but among 
the boys there isa tendency to neglect the preparation of the lessons recited dhe 
e Now that the novelty has worn off, many of the girls Would 
1d to their work is good discipline, (a, L Ve 


TOom ther 
ettle imme. 


1 forma. 


ing their absence. 
neglect their sewing, and being he 
grade 6. 

ae oer Rh for the girls, and what they most decidedly need. There ig a 
strange lack of interest, and even opposition, 00 the part of some of the parents, but 
I think this may wear off as they realize that the sewing is a part of the Public-schoo} 
work, It is less certain that it is equally good for the boys of this grade, who fee] 
shut out. . ! 

Perhaps it is not strange that they rather ned having ordinary lessons While the 
girls are doing something ‘‘extra.” (M. P. Keene, grade 5.) 

I would say that I consider the sewing lessons beneficial, becanse, while giving 9 
much-needed instruction, they, atthe same time, farnish a pleasant recreation for the 
girls and do not interfere with the amount of work accomplished in our regular lessons, 
¥ I think, however, that it would be to the interest of the schools if the boys could 
have some corresponding work at the same honr, as they seem to resent the idea of 
being compelled to do the ordinary school work while the girls are otherwise, as they 
think, more pleasantly occupied. (I. A. Norton, grade 5.) : 

I think sewing has a beneficial effect on my girls, as it is a branch of industry in 
which every girl should be proficient. The time spent by the girls in sewing I gen- 
erally devote to instructing my boys in some branch in which they are backward, 
and in that way I think they are rather benefited than otherwise. (BE, J. Young, 


grade 5.) 
BUILDINGS. 


All of the buildings are in good conditiou except the rented ones, all 
of which we shall be able to dispense with before the beginning of the 
next school year. 

The repairs are well attended to; indeed, I have never before known 
the buildings in better condition than they have been during the past 
year. 


Finally I desire to tender to you, to Trustee J. T. Mitchell, and to the 
conscientious teachers, a gratefal acknowledgment for great indul- 
gence, kind assistance, and always cordial co-operation. 

Very respectfully, 
B. T. JANNEY, 


Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. PoWELL, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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TaBie I.—Showing the number of schools, number and limit of grades, e'e.—Conti nueg 
—— — os rr 7 lies eee ee 
| No. of | as 
- No. of | i - 
Names or locations of buildinzs. school, ae | Limit 9, 


schoo}, | &tade, 
ms | 


Anacostia. . 46 1 3 

Do. 47 Thien 

Do. 48 | Ti ae 
Hillsdale 49 3 6-8 

Do. 50 | 1 5 

Do oh 1 4 

Do. 52 1 3 

Do. 58 1 3 

Do 54 1 2 

Do 5 1 1 
Giesboro...-.. 56 4 Ap 

Do..---- ot 8] 13 
Hamilton road... 58 2 6-8 

Do 58 2) danas 

Do. 60 2 2and3 

D0 Sateen 61 ies 
Good Hope .... 2.2.2.1. 2-02 seco eee eee nee eee seen ee cet eee weet cage rene 62 5) 15 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that there are 21 single-grade 
schools; about one-third of the whole number of schoolsin the county, 
Last year there were only 16. Every year we are enabled to effect a 
better grading in consequence of the rapidly increasing population in 
the entire rural portion of the District. 

There was an increase of 3 schools during the year, 1 at the Mott, 
1 at the Soldiers’ Home, and 1 on the Benning road. 

There are 25 classes of the first grade, 26 of the second, 27 of the 
third, 23 of the fourth, 19 of the fifth, 16 of the sixth, 12 of the Seventh, 
and 10 of the eighth; making a total of 158 classes in the 62 schools, 


HALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 


We have been compelled to continue the objectionable half-day schools, 
There was an increase of 3 in the number of such schools, making the 
number at this time 20. 

In mixed-grade schools the first and second-grade pupils have been 
sent home at 12 m., thus giving more time to devote to the higher 
grades in the afternoon. This method seems, from experience, to be 
the best that can be adopted in such schools. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The District owns 22 occupied school buildings, having a total ot 56 


rooms. 
The only buildings rented are the Prescott of 2 rooms, and the Good 


Hope of 1 room. 


we 
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gince my report of June 30, 1888 
ville: and @ Seanad L-room frame buildin 
puilding was furnished with the best new ane thereo 
pepruary ik, Te, and Ocenpi 
lot has also been purchased at Brightwooa 
prick puilding erected thereon, fronting ee 
,Qhapel. This buildi 
pmory an will be cae sade ing the finishi 
mpree nea Here we at the Opening of the x Pare touches, 
per next © ‘tl Th will be farnished with new hee in Septem. 
phat at Burr i e. ese two buildings wil] accomm, Tate ne Similar to 
of the pistrict for several years to come, odate those Sections 
{ wish to emphasize my recommendation of last y 
necessity of additional rooms on the Columbia Jone Telative to the 
ome; and at Anacostia. Bunker Hill road School ie oe 
qitional room also. will soon need ad- 


avenue, near 


THE COLORED 
ORPHANS’ HOME SCHOOL. 


The Colored Orphans’ Home, establishea p ; 
Pi eoil February 1, 1863, is under the aliection ce . ae a 
ers; and is maintained by appropriations from Con eee 
ae Pr oa: gress and by indi- 
REPAIRS, 


Some change should be made in the time of making repai 
property: Tfall necessary repairs to buildings, stoves, blaskbos meee 
could begin immediately after the close of the schools in Ju ee 
completed before work is resumed in the fall, much ane ey 
oO Ped yance would 
SANITARY CONDITION OF BUILDINGS. 


With very few exceptions the sanitary condition of the school build- 
ings and out-houses is as good as can be obtained with the facilities at 
hand. There are 14 old frame, 2 new frame, 1 old brick, and 5 new 
prick buildings. The old buildings need painting badly. 

All of these buildings are heated by means of stoves, aboat 95 inall, 
generally two in a room. 

It took about 275 tons of coal and 50 cords of wood to heat these 
puildings during the past year. 


VENTILATION. 


The means of ventilation are still unsatisfactory, being in many cases 
only windows and doors. 
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ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 


TABLE Il.—Giving statistics taken from the annual reports of teachers, 


‘< White. Colored, 


oh Total, 
Whole enrollment -. 1, 621 1, 884 8 dz 
05 8, 455 
Average enrollment 1, 224 1, 381 2 ae 
Average attendance... 1, 088 1,256] » a 
2 


Percentage of attendance - 
Cases of tardiness....- 


There has been an increase in the whole enrollment of 189 Pupils 
(white, 102, colored, 78), and a corresponding increase in the AVErage 
attendance, whereas the percentage of attendance remains about fhe 
same as last year. 

The average enrollment per teacher, based on the whole enrollment 
was 55; based on the average enrollment, was 41; andon the average 
attendance, 37. . 

There has been a slight increase in the percentage of attendance in 
the white schools, none in the colored. The number of cases of tardi- 
ness is 516 less thanlast year. While the attendance may be regarded 
as good for the county, it could be made much better if more tact Were 
displayed in the treatment of irregular and troublesome pupils. 

The school should be made so attractive that the child will £0 to it 
with delight and leave it with reluctance when dismissed for home, 

Teachers, especially in the county, should make it a point to become 
acquainted with the parents of their scholars, and should visit them 
occasionally that they may have an opportunity of observing the home- 
surroundings and influence of their pupils. 


TaBLE III.—Showing the whole number of pupils enrolled, by sex and color, 


Male. | Female.| ‘Total, 


White .. 829 782) 1,01 
Colored. 83s 996 1, 834 
Grand total. --—--.222.s0ce20 senate eacecesnenenceneeneaseeesevecee-] 1,667 |) 4788 |) a ass 


Twenty-five pupils have been recommended for the High School, 17 
white and 8 colored. 


‘ 
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7,—Showing the whole enroll, 
BLE IV. 6 nroliment, average enrollment, aver 
spentage of attendance of pupils, and days’ absence EP ice ue meeNenG 
porcentas y lence of teachers, for ea i 
ies Sf ch month in the 
es Whole enroll deere = 
tocol - | Average enroll- | Average attend. Percentage | No. of days 
i ment. ‘ance: of attend- of substitute 
ance, service. 
Month. = = | = 
| re al al S |=] 
(3 a} & 2 2i1si|el4 
1s 3 CNret | bigeb all a|s |s|2|3 
: = |e |e | 8 B18 |e \38\é 
September -----+-- 1, 398) 1, 484) 2, 882) 1,319 1,355) 2, 674) 1,267) 1,316] 2,683) 90.0 96.8 -. | 17] 17 
October 1, 490) 1, 580) 3,070) 1, 409) 1,518) 2,927) 1,208 1,419] 2, mi 92.0) 93.4 64) 8h) 15 
November: -- 1, 468) 1, 618) 3, 086) 1,378 1, 518] 2,896) 1,220 1, 987| 2,607} 88.51 91.4, 6| 15 | 21 
a? 21) 1, 567 381 1, 454) 2,789) 1, 195 d F : ¥ 
December --- bial 1, 567) 2, 988) 1,335) 1, 45) 2,780) 1,195] 1, 204) 2,408} 88.7] 89.0] 11 | 20 | at 
January «--- --** 1,426) 1, 586) 3,012) 1, 322} 1,382) 2, 704) 1, 182) 1, 208 2,450) 89.1 91.6 3) 5| 8 
Febraary ---- 1,376) 1,512) 2, 888) 1,277) 1, 393 2, 670) 1, 122} 1,266] 2,388] 87.3) 90.5) 54! 7 | 12k 
March ------ 1, 360) 1. 434) 2, 803) 1, 240) 1, 318] 2, 558 1, 055] 1, 186) 2,241] 85.9) 89 8 19 | 13 | 32 
ieee ae ma spe ie 1, 205] 2,557] 1,064) 1,136) 2,200) 84.4) 87.6 10| 84] 18% 
eae: 320, 1, 342) 2, 662) 1, 208) 1,246) 2, 454) 1, 023) 1, 102) 2,125 
spate aly “63l ie ; } 1, 2} 2,125] 84.4 88.3 13) 6) 19 
June 1 + 266) 2,492) 1,147) 1,218) 2,365) 973) 1,109) 2,082 881 90.9 1 3| 4 
Total... ----+-ee-- se eee e ee ree we nee eee cee e eee cee cece eee ee eee | 75 {103 178 


The largest aggregate monthly enrollment of the white and colored 
schools combined was in November, 3,086. The largest average monthly 
enrollment was in October, 2,927. The largest average monthly Hetende 
ance was in October, 2,717. 

Tt will be observed in the above table that the percentage of atteud- 
ance of the colored schools for each month is greater than that of the 
white schools for the same month. This has never failed to be the 
case in a single instance since my supervision of the schools began in 
September, 1876. Iam unable to give the cause of this difference. 

The number of cases of absence of teachers given in the above table, 
as indicated by the number of days of substitute service, is due mainly 
to sickness. 

There has been more sickness among the children than usual, owing 
to the presence of scarlet fever and other febrile diseases, materially in- 
terfering with the attendance, etc, 

Iam sorry to have to note the death of several pupils during the 
session. 

NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 

About 3per cent. of the whole enrollment of pupils were from Mary- 
land, near the District line. 

These were children, who, having no other school privileges acces- 
sible, ifnot allowed to attend the District schools, would be deprived of 
school altogether. 

Preference in these cases is given, first, to children whose parents 
own property in the District, and second, to those living nearest the 
District line. 

By pursuing this policy no inconvenience to our schools is invoived 
and little or no additional expense. 
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DISCIPLINE, INSTRUCTION AND SCHOLARSHyp 
: ing of the schools as determined by Obsepy,- 
Tape V.—Showing the standing of ation. Servation and ¢ 
Tain. 
ac Excellent. Good, P. 
| air 
| | Poon, 
ae F | Sor, 
Discipline ty 13 | : a 
Tnstrnction ai 34 23 | Mica 2 
Scholarship - ee eS 4 : 
iets re kee aah ea 1 
sea 3 9 ar 
retal number of schools, 62. = 


t 50 schools have shown a decided gain in all three op 


Abou ae \ 
ereas 9 have made r ite th 
whereas 9 ha only slight improv © eg. 


sentials named above, te 

and 3 no perceptible progress. cinent 
ft may not be out of place here to suggest that some 

taken by yourself or the trustees to devise a better mete 

taining the standing of the schools for the future than ie Ascen. 


acti 


One No 
used DISCIPLINE. 
TABLE VI.—Showing the number of cases of corporal punishment and dismj 

e VI. g ae 

aod : : hee =e 
White Colorea wry 
hens : Tota 
Number of cases of corporal punishment...- é i 
Number of dismissals. -------+-)----7=---~~ A ? = 
= SS ue é ? 


There has been an increase in the total number of cases of dee : 
punishment, but a decrease in the number of dismissals. The cena 
punishment has generally been inflicted by young and inexpe Dor 
teachers, who resort to the rod for lack of better governing 


al 
‘al 


rienced 
power, 


TEACHERS AND THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION, 


The number of teachers is 63, 20 male and 43 female; 30 of 
are white and 33 colored. Twenty of these (normal sraduates) 
large majority of the rest are generally well qualified for their work 

The instruction given has been, in most cases, of the best quality 
The teachers generally have been devoted to their work, having availed 
themselves of every means presented for self-improvement and for ane 
advancement of their schools. I wish I could include all teachers inthe 
latter class. 

The very interesting course of university lectures on Ametican his- 
tory, delivered before the teachers of the public schools of the District, 
was well attended by the teachers of the sixth division. I have no 
doubt that the result will be beneficial to the schools. 

Several hundred children of the county contested for the prize offered 
by the ‘* Washington Post’s Amateur Authors’ Association,” at the end 
of the year, for the best composition upon designated subjects, but the 


Whom 
anda 
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as spir- 
if continued, 
elevating the 


ogres not being generally or fully understood, the contest was not 
ited as could be desired ; but we think it will be the means, 
He inciting Ne children to honorable emulation, and of 
tandard of English composition in our schools, 
3 here are 2 few teachers who have been more interested in other en- 
terprises than in the success of their schools; such should seek at once 
employment in fields of labor more congenial to their tastes and bet- 
hs suited to their abilities. 

Five additional first-grade teachers will be needed next session : one 
7 gennallytown, one at Brightwood, one at the Mott, one at Beantig 


and one at Anacostia. The schools on the Columbia road also will soon 
need an additional teacher. ' 

gince my last report death has invaded our corps of teachers and re- 
moved from our midst Mr. R. L. Peters, principal of the Hillsdale 
schools. Mr. Peters had taught in the schools under my supervision 
just nine years from the date of his appointment to that of his death. 
wherever he taught he was successful in building up a large school. 
His pupils loved him and his school patrons had confidence in him, 
jenee he succeeded in his work. He will be gratefully remembered. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


The assistant teachers of drawing, Misses North and AtLee, have vis- 
ited about thirty of our schools during the session and have given intel- 
ligent instruction to the children and valuable suggestions to the 
teachers. 

Mrs. Fuller has made her usual annual visit to the county schools, and 
inspected the work in drawing. The directors of music have given in- 
struction to a larger number of schools this year than usual in this 
division. 

The result of their labors has been unusually satisfactory. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the night schools already established in the Mott and 
Hillsdale buildings, one was opened last fall in the Anacostia building 
with one teacher. 

I think a night school at Benning would be well patronized. 


CLOSING EXERCISES OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The closing exercises of the schools on the 19th instant were of an 
unusually interesting character. 

In compliance with a request of the school board, the teachers had 
on exhibition in their respective school-rooms, at the close of the schools, 
specimens of work done by their pupils during the session. 

Tn addition to the usual exhibits presented on such occasions, about 
20 schools had on exhibition for the first time very creditable specimens 

282 a——8 
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LIBRARIES. 


I believe, has been made to the total numbe, 
his division, owing largely to the faet ee of Volum 
the teachers have any proper or safe place in which to iceaneh SO few a 
The teachers would be encouraged to devote more time to fees 

if aneat and substantial pook-case were furnisked each ce 


This could be done at small expense and would be of Bars L-room 

the schools. The book-cases now in the school buildings are Denefit a 
28 are o 

too small to be of mu Beneralyy 


ich service. 
The whole number of yolumes on hand in 25 buildings is ab 
a 
A few teachers have mone out] 


y in hand to buy more books wi 
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places are secured for thei safe-keeping. The following : pr 
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shows the number of books, magazines, ete., relating to biog Atement 
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No addition, 
in the libraries of t 
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2200, 
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history, in the se 

access for study: re 

Number of books owned by the Prliculsmeeee estes se closek ctrl ca 

Number of books loaned by teachers and jaca. users ee : ++ gay BS 
umes owned and loaned.. ---- - =S5 538] 


Total number of vol 


aving access to books, ete., for historic: : Pe: 
bs a a 
1 work ont 


Number of pupils bh 
school ------ ------ 


STUDIES. 


Reading.—The effect of better methods of developing t} 
good vocal expression in reading has been manifest in all thought and 
The old custom of word-calling is gradually yielding to Be 
comprehension of the lesson or subject to be read. ” Panile ne een 
been confined to the prescribed text-books, but the pple S have not 
ers and other current literature have been freely used. hentary read. 
~ In the lower grades some attention has been given to teachi 
by sounds. This exercise, I fear, has been t aching words 
a n too much neglected 
usually found the best enunciation among those sant - Thave 
careful drill in the elementary sounds. who have had 
Spelling.—Spellin has been taugh rinci = 
written je RES ght principally in.,connectioniwith 
There has been a tendency on the part of 2 . 
the spelling-book entirely and aepend upon aaa K © Jaya 
Those teachers who have combined the written with tl a = 
on this subject have succeeded best. pe setacteha Sh 
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STUDIES. 


Reading. —The effect of better methods of developin 
good vocal expression 1 reading has been manifest in ati thought and 
The old custom of word-calling is Padnallyyiclding t ors 
comprehension of the lesson or subject to be read mare an intelligent 
been confined to the prescribed text-books, but the Bi »pl oils have not 
ers and other current literature have been freely oe ementary read. 
~ In the lower grades some attention has been given £5 teachi 
by sounds. This exercise, I fear, has been too much ne esnehing Words 
usually found the best enunciation among those pu . ected. have 
careful drill in the elementary sounds. pils who have had 

Spelling —Spelling has been i 
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Recitation from outlines developed by Duk 
study of this subject. Pilsha 


More collateral reading ies Breer during the Past ~ 
1, but we still suffer from a lack of good books relaee See 
Tae 1 history which we are trying to remedy as fast 
eis athe in history has been very satisfactory, 
Phynuey a0 teachers aM pare given attention ie 
‘oct, Hygiene has been taught in all the grades, Interest; ik a 
jee v5 e human body have been conducted in the firs ng hy Ms 
and text books recommended for the higher pad : n 
nentary reading. As suggested by ne hay a 
teaching ” has gone hand in hand Ue etd and tye n 
Physics.—The teachers of the graded au partly araled eats 
done some very good teaching on this subject, but gh ae a 
has been done, owing principally to the dif tea 


schools nothing 
: —especially the lack of pr : e 
nme g A apet robot y k of proper Apparatyy os 


fllustration. es 
Penmanship.—The usual suggestions and recommendati 


to penmanship have been complied with. 
We have looked more to the written work of pupils for a; 
of good penmanship than to the usual copy-book exercises, 
The schools have done very creditable work in thi 
of knowledge. 
Musie.—As already stated, the teachers of music for the fis 
ave visited and taught several more schools than sean Six dj. 
county. In addition to their work, several schools whose teat in the 
not musicians, have employed private music teachers to ae 1Ors are 
struction in this delightful science. Good singing is getting es pee in. 
general in the sixth division. I trust that the directors of m © quite 
find it convenient to yisit a few more of our schools next skaaiee will 
Drawing.—I might with propriety pass over this eanioe on, 
notice, as the regular drawing teachers who have visited ane without 
schools will doubtless be heard from, but I cannot refrain fron J of our 
a few lines. a Writing 
At the closing exercises of the schools on the 19th instant, amon 
exhibits, there were fine specimens of clay moulding, stick-layin ae 
folding, modelling, free-hand and instrumental drawing, Bi Eh 
and decoration. Ction, 
The local exhibitions were ocular demonstrations of the fact th 
drawing is on the onward march in the county. hat 
The workin drawing, moulding, stick-laying, paper-folding, and model 
making has been pursued with more than usual interest and aucceee 
While no school of carpentry has yet been established in this division, 
about twenty boys from the seventh and eighth grades, with a Tandabis 
ambition to learn something of the use of tools, have regularly at- 
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| / : Be Wale’ 
Paded such ase ool in the city, without any material j 
a Drieictidlis sean eee aterial Interference With 
ain, 


we are anticipating, with mucl 


graining schools and cooking Schools at the M 
cad Anacostia, and Hillsdale buildings ae 
Sewing was introduced into such sehoc 


h pleasure, the Openi 


Whole number of pupils in Sewing classes 34 
pils from 14 schools, from the third to oizhth 
ence into 10 sewing classes. 

The pupils in the third and fourth grades haye 

F . a b 
«over casting,” ee seams,” “gathering” and vee aoe ie 
Fess) ich embrace all of the f ‘ Sy (or “over hand- 
jng”), which e he features of wh and 
et at is commonly known as “ 

The pupils in the fifth, sixth, Seventh, and eighth , 

4 . T iti 
struction above specified, have been taught Han edonae ea addition to the in- 
patching. ‘8, button-hole work, and 

The following statement will show the work accom 


Sewing aprons, completed... 


"is ade up of pu- 
divided for conveni- 


plain sew- 


plished daring the year: 


Sewing bags, completed. --. oe) 305 
Miscellaneous articles, including dresses, aprons, and underelothing, et ---- 325 
7 OFC --- ... 473 


In addition to the above, about 800 button-h i 
the fourth to eighth grade inclusive, otis aoe oe ae ee 
The progress made by the various classes has been ated a eee 
think, of a genuine interest in the lessons. The hours of instruction es oe 
ag to avoid tediousness, and the pupils, almost without exception, dis ay ee 
ness to learn which is very gratifying and encouraging, Bok ay cage 


CONCLUSION. 


I will state in conclusion that I fally realize the many difficulties un- 
der which the faithful teachers of the sixth division have labored, and 
I acknowledge with pleasure their sympathy and codperation in my 
efforts to advance the interests of the schools. 

To Dr. A. H. Witmer and Prof. J. M. Gregory, trustees of the sixth 
division, my special thanks are due for their prompt and willing assist- 
ance in all matters referred to them, and to you I wish to express my 
gratitude for your valuable suggestions in my work of supervision. 

Very respectfully, 
JosEPH R. KEENE, 
Supervising Principal. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 
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WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


WASHINGTON, D, ©,, Funae 
0) 
b) 185 


have the honor to submit herewith a 
ap 


Dear Sir: I 
ending June 30, 1889. “Port of ; 
the 


High School for the year 


Numbers and atlendance. 


admitted from previous year . 
ning of the year 


Number of pupils re- 
Number admitted at begint 
Number subsequently admitted. - 
Number of withdrawals .------ 
Number at close of the year.---- 
Whole number enrolled (girls, 70 
Average number eprolled.----- ----- 
Average number in daily attendance.-- 
Percentage of attendance ------ 


Year 188e—89. 
Months. Santee Avent 

pees ace, ae ee i es attendanoe Pereont. 
September -- ef ; ai : A } go, 
October.-- pecle Pes => - 
November .- 1,112.3 seus 99,1 
Hugi oS kre pre , 14 2 
canuery 1,147.8 iy bale 07.0 
February - 1,132.5 f Rae : 95.7 
March . 1,125.8 1, Ove 4 96.1 
April 1,108.4 Hetek 95.5 
May - 1,066 3 a 000: = 94.9 
Jano... 1,016.0 tees O14 
1,020.6 979. : be) 
os eet 
— 95,9 
a 


The number of pupils enrolled i 
in each class has bee i 
Q n: First-ye 
year ec] 


612; second-yea 397 ; thi 
; year class, 397; third-year class, 244. eh 
Table shoring growth of the school. 
Years. ofl awe 
5 | Nambe: 
: | teackeraed eee 
— | 

iL 367 

13 486 

20 | 508 

Pre 688 

28 75 

30 913 
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Statistics ial 
of attend, 9 
year opened with enrollment of ce, 1888~"g9, 
Maximum enrollment (October). eae 
lose of year (Wine) eer 1,180 
Average enrollment .--..--. 1,901 
qporease over previons year's average enrollment 1, 034 
“Approximate ratio, boys to girls... 1 107 
Average percentage of attendance... 194 
sues 3to4 
Miscellaneous 8lalistics eee) lg. 9) 
Nu Average age in school - 
. 26 Between— ‘ 
es 12 and 13 
os 13 and 14. 
1e7 14 an 
1886-87 . 190 ae a 5 
1887-'88 207 ree a 
18*8-'89 .- en ue 
Number in the different courses in 18ss— i md 18. 
Academic-- 508 ee 19 
Scientific ii ab and 20 
Business - = 149 ii ae a 
Unclassified - = and 22. 
Motel gasses-sesecesiseec sa ¥sosess aay he Total . 


BUILDING 


AND ACGOMMOD ATIONS. 


The half-day plan of school in the fi 
vantage which such limi le first year caused not only the dis- 
advantag' ch such limited sessions entailed upon this cl 
but also a serious interruption to the smooth running ‘ 
gars chednled Y ‘ ing of other classes. 
Tn arranging schedule it was impossible to give half. 
: spas pane fess _to give half-day scholars 
instruction in music ; their exercises in drawing and lectures in physi 
ral L- 
ology and physical geography could not be crowded into the hese 
hours per week provided by the half-day session and consequently 
considerable overlapping of the morning and afternoon pupils was oc- 
easioned. _ This necessitated the entrance and exit of large bodies of 
students at irregular hours, some coming inat 10 a. m., ethers at 11; 
some leaving at 1 p. m., while the regular hours for dismissal were ae 
12, 2, and 3. 
It was imperative that all members of the battalion should attend 
morning classes, and as it was impossible to arrange this for some, such 
students were unfortunately deprived of the privilege of military drill. 


ass itself, 


LACK OF ROOM FOR THE YEAR 13890~91. 


The addition to this school, now in course of erection, will contain 12 
class rooms, ample laboratories, an armory and a library; it will be an 
admirable fulfillment of a long and serious need. The school for 1889 
191) will be organized with the accommodations afforded by this splendid 
improvement. 

The difficulties of rented rooms and of the half-day session for a 
portion of the school will be removed, yet, at the moment that this will be 
accomplished, at the very time that the school will be rejoicing, over 
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twill be my duty to call attention to 
s inferred from the statistics of the t 
year by year at the rate of 20 per ane 
¢ 1 


ase of 90; 1887, 87; 1888, 138. t appr 
33 18s9 Vis: 
71g 


he iy 


obstacles surmounted, i 
St. 


eations for the future, a 
The school has grown 


imately, 7. @, 1856, an increase Of 
With these figures as @ basis it seems assured that oe 


189091 there will be 1,600 pupils to be admitted to the High g Yeap 

The growth of the institution since the year 1886 has de 
vance of the accommodations afforded. With the erection ae 
1@ 


now exists. 
a wise one; aft 
will suffer materially in su 
be seriously affected by t 
principal, from the consuu 
terfering ‘with coustant a 
remedy of evils in the quan 


18 Schoo] 


nption of valuable time in petty ask of 
. ails, j 
S; In- 


nd searching supervision and th 
tity, quality, or manner of TetEAACh Prompt 
It would be wiser, perhaps, to curtail rather than to ihoredgatee 
of the school, provided that those pupils who are fitted, 16 wile Size 
number they may desire it, are provided with advanced cnetee tatevep 
The remedy for the evilof a crowded school exists either fy papel 
lishment of another high school, or in the creation of branch tg estab. 
the lower class, which, requiring bat little apparatus, could i thools foy 
for without a costly plant. © providea 
It is inevitable that another high school should be built, but s+; 
matter that will require time for securing appropriations ae ae itis a 
the building and apparatus needed. Legislation is slow ondary for 
servative; the project will meet many obstacles, but its ae con. 
cess is certain. In the meantime the overflow from this se ate sue. 
be provided for. S school is to 
Tt seems feasible that girls of the entering class, to the number of 
or fire hundred, should receive instruction in all the studie of four 
present course in one or tio branch schools, while all boys at of the 
ing girls of the same grade, and the upper classes ailguid le remain- 
here in continuation of the present plan. @ be taught 
It would then be possible to limit the present school to the pr 
number of students (at most 1,200) and go on with the high she proper 
quiring laboratories and the extensive equipment which aa work re- 
been some years in securing. 118 School has 
This is regarded as a practicable temporary expedient only. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The ta of the school has been good throughout the year, i 
ie * the difficulties of crowding and irregular hours of Rs. 
; ere have been but few disturbances beyond those prompted by tS 
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usness and carelessness ; the serious Cases, resulting in Suspen 
py vvambered but three ; while 4s @ whole pupils haye cheerfally and 
! iven teachers their assistance jn establishing the reign of 
ers and orderly behavior. 
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on; ‘ 
F eartily 8 


q mann rence to failure in studi isci 
ae gin reference to fe n Studies or breaches of discipline 
Bee saaty caused the co-operation of parents and the abolition of 
i], as a whole or in part. 
uh has been a constant and fairly suecessful effort m 
pher s 


L ade by the 
of teachers to establish self-control, 


deference to authority, 
ence to superiors, and a noble ideal of manly and womanly char- 
jien 
obet 


INSTRUCTION. 


school comprises an academic, a scientific, and a business de- 

jhe oe the course of study in the first two occupying three years, 
tmen ys 3 

pyin the latter, two years. = i ; 

and 1 wriculum includes primarily “such studies as tend to make in- 
ghe oe men and women and good citizens.” 

tellige™ ademic department prepares for the academic work of college, 
The ac exception of Greek, and young ladies for the work of teaching. 

with ee iit department prepares for the scientific work of college 
he Preieltical schools, and young ladies for the work of teaching. 

and ee aiass department trains pupils for commercial and general 
The : 

pusiness- im of the school is not so much to communicate knowledge, 
« The (aie using it, to stimulate intellectual life and to train the mind 
gs, by wisely = yo nbd 

ae ht methods of action. F tee f t 

to ng results are sought, first, by a well considered plan o symmet- 

“ ae second, by such modes of instruction as seem best suited 

rical Five cnivat for knowledge, to quicken thought, and to furnish to 

to excite 4 sa ? les of logical investigation and correct reason- 

ils practical examples g 5 
the pupils p 
ing.” é f instruction is pursued, most teachers hay- 
nental plan of ins 

ae pei anth of study. A few have been engaged upon two or 

ing but one brat 

more allied subjects. 
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Three courses of study outlined,” 


Year. Academic. Scientific. Business, ee 
o= kas See Pry Vee oe 6 oe Sa ae z = 
i English. English. =e 
ee | History: Histor 
aAlpabra | Algebra. 
tin, | German. 


First Latin. 

= ysi v. | Physiology. 

BRA Teor Lectures. Physical geog- | rectures 
raphy. Yaphy. 


| English (first halfyear),his- | Enelish (firs P 
tory (second half'year),.or | and political Year 
chemistry (whole year). half year), "coniom 
(whole year), Chemig X 
Book-keeping and 
Carithmetic, 
vommercial law ay 1 
cial geography, t Comn, 
Physics. Physica, oes ner. 


tory (second half year), 


Geometry. 


Second Geometry. 


business 


| Bnglish (first half year), his 
| Latin. | German. 


Physics. 


Trigonometry and suryey- | Trigonometry and survey- Cortificatesare given 


{ onli ing, or English. of two years 8 thee, 
! Fatean sar ee German. ous of continu opis deat 
German. Botany. may take suitable stu ichool 
Third..{| Botany. 2 heristry and minerato, Urea eg Sent in oth bes 
Ohemistry and mineralogy. | Ohemis cal litical gy. Courses, and receive dipl ther 
| History and political econ- Beery and) pohtical econ- of gratuation, Plomag 
( Wacunordehycien Advanced physics. 


(a) Elective studies are printed in italics; all others are Prescribed, 

(0) General exercises in composition, declamation and drawing are required in 
general exercise in music is optional. yf 

(c) Military and calisthenic drills, under the same regulations as during the past year. 

(d) Manual training for pupils of both sexes throughout each course is optional, 

(e) Not more than four studies may be pursued at one time. 

(f) Candidates for diplomas must pursue all the prescribed studies of the first and second years, 
at least three studies in the third year; students who, for any cause, fail to meet this requirement a 
enrolled as ‘‘ unclassified,” and can not graduate until the prescribed work is satisfactorily made a 


A résumé of the work of the year in the various branches Will be of 
interest. 


all the Courses ; 9, 


BATTALION, 


The progress of last year’s battalion surpassed that of former years, 
This was in a measure owing to lengthening the drill period. When 
the boys gave their first parade on March 7 they never marched to bet- 
ter effect, 

The following is an extract from a recent letter to Captain Ross: 

It affords me pleasnre to state to you that such cadets from the Washington High 
School as have appeared before me for examination in tactics have passed with ease, 
showing as much knowledge of the subject as those coming from the Military Acad. 
emy of Pennsylvania or that of Michigan. Three captains, several lieutenants, and 
two or three first sergeants of my battalion have been under your instruction, 

Respectfully, 
W. P. Van Ness, U.S. A, 
Com. at Cornell University. 


= - 

* For the coming year (1689-"90) English is made a prescribed study throughout the course, and an 
option between physics and chemistry is given in the second year; while the electives of the third year 
have been grouped as follows: Trigonometry and surveying, or history. German. Botany, or chem- 
istry and mineralogy, or advanced physics. Political economy. 
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petitive drill was the most successful t] 


com Z : 
phe when the companies had finished no one 


he battalion has ever 
there was free to state 


4 wh any ld go the h 
po”. I company wou g 16 honors. We 
ich Pee ee a quote Captai 
airman of the judges: aptain Chase, 
e 5 
th nigh school has good reason to feel prond of its battalion Th as 
Pe pe Weg I have ever witnessed, and I regret that any disti © drilling was 


nor i 
gee? a as such is anaes has to be 
5 : TIZe. 
‘eh the pattalion drill in front of the Arlington the year’s record 


the case it is decided that Company D has we 
is » 


closes: Star” said previous to the drill: 


shown unusual proficiency this year under the direc 


orps has % ers 
accustomed fine exhibition of soldierly conduct 


tion of i 
ut ie Captain 


and drilling may be 
expected: 

mhe “Post 

; rotations of this fine body of young men showed a high degree of skill 

Doves dng, tie soldierly appearance and carriage winning much 


» said the following day: 


ghia of handkerchiefs. Commissioner Douglass and a number of distinguished citi 
avis S 
sview ee 
Horne High School can well be proud of the battalion of 1888 and 1989, 

eee Le opinion of Adjutant-General Kelton is quoted with pleasure: 


n the High School cadets are the best drilled body of boys in the 


Tn my opinio 


gountTy- 2 2 F 
The general takes a great interest in national guard matters here, 


Al elsewhere, and may be regarded as an authority. 
oo high praise can not be given Captain Ross for his training of the 
' The sharpness of his discipline and the efficiency of his 


pattalion. y é 
instruction insure a fine set of officers and men at the end of each year. 


BUSINESS TRAINING. 


Number of pupils: First year, 108; second year, 42 ; total 150, 

The aim of the course is to impart to the students a thorough and 
practical knowledge of book-keeping and business arithmetic, to fa- 
miliarize them with the fundamental principles of commercial law and 
civil government, and to acquaint them with the leading facts of com- 
mercial geography. 

The first-year pupils were taught arithmetic, single entry and double 
entry pook-keeping, and were trained in drawing the simpler forms of 
commercial paper. 

In the second year the work in book-keeping and arithmetic was a 
continuation of the work of the first year, attention being chiefly given 
jn book-keeping to advanced double entry. In commercial law the 
text-book was largely supplemented by practice in drawing business 
forms. In civil government and commercial geography the pupils were 
required to prepare and deliver lectures upon such subjects as state 
taxation, city government, the origin of the jury, and to prepare papers 
giving the statistics relating to the various manufacturing and agricult- 
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ural industries of our country, Bieta Bee thus train 
‘l 7 srence books, and in the collection ang a... 2 

ing them in the use of reference books, 1d arrange 


ment of facts. In addition to this, text book and note-book Work a 
Seam the course pupils recei a one cehetone! 
exchanges, banks, clearing-houses, ant Bae a ues . 
During the following year it is inten ec a ass end the cone " 
book-keeping, So as to include bank and Ute ee pay dOOK- Keep. 
ing, and to require students to conduct a : ae in connection with tlie: 
work in the manner pursued in the best business colleges, 


Ning Stock 


CHEMISTRY. 


Number of second.year pupils, 103; third-year pupils, 34, 
The work of the chemical department 1s entirely optional. The study 
1l chemistry is pursued through three-quarters of the secong 


of genere ¢ boratory is made a promi 
year. Practical work in the laboratory 1s mé a prominent eae 


from the very beginning, all pupils berg required to prepare Oxygen, 
hydrogen, ete., for themselves, 1D order to learn the Properties of the 
various elements from personal observation and manipulation, for Which 
the demonstrations of the instructor can never furnish ® Satisfactopy 
substitute. In the fourth quarter, when qualitative analysis is begun, 
pupils are not allowed to use any 4s cut and dried” system of analysis, 
but are required to make all the principal tests for metals and acids, 
and then, by comparison and a careful tabulation of the results of their 
own work, each is led gradually to evolve methods for the determina. 
tion and separation of all the metals and acids. Though this method 
of procedure throws a greater burden upon the instructor its advan- 
tages are apparent. While this course is pursued it is impossible for a 
pupil to go through the various steps in the process of an analysis 
mechanically or without understanding “the whyand the wherefore,” as 
almost certain to be the case in the use of tables for analysis already 
constructed for them. During the third year the course in qualitative 
analysis is completed. In the coming year for the first time quantita. 
tive analysis wili be undertaken, and itis hoped to extend this work 
considerably with the greatly improved facilities which will be at com- 
mand in the new laboratory. 

The work of the elass-room and laboratory has been supplemented by 
weekly lectures to each class. In the second year the lectures were 
chiefly devoted to an elucidation of the general principles of the science 
of chemistry and performing experiments, which, from the difficulty of 
manipulation or the expense of materials involved, could not be satis- 
factorily performed by individual pupils in the laboratory. The lect- 
ures to the third-year class related chiefly to the great chemical indus- 
tries and to the practical application of chemistry in the arts, including 
such topics as disinfectants, bleaching, dye-stufts, pigments, ete. The 
lecture course to the advanced class was varied somewhat by the intro- 
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from time to time, of papers prepare by the nun; 

jnctio™s 5 of a similar nature, such as explosives, natu 

d sje rotechnies, urinary analysis, poi 

atebess y occupied the last quarter of the thir ; 
og, 


‘ 33 ce Year Course, “ 
met I ture of this work has been the weekly An im. 


Be i Visit of 
or ~ al Museum for the study of the ubriy His 


pe Nation The aim throughout the course h 
“Ve Ja BS ay practical ; analyses have been mp; 
ynenh's 


w 


4 mmo 
d Tr’ 
meganlter” ied. ; : 
A ee ie the work in the chemicaldepartmen 
: jm : 

e a of a certain number of facts, but Tather the attainment of 
nireme? exairate observation and correct inference, which 
pits of Tae than all the knowledge to be obtaj 
ore before the work Gonsists chiefly of 
Th the laboratory, where each pupil isp 
in y the best scientific methods. 


t has been Not the ae. 


equired to 


COOKING. 


year about two hundred pupils from t 


‘ e : 
purring as who had not taken cooking the yi 


Fear classes; 


Been class had one lesson of two hours each week, 
each © 


urse was similar to that of last year, but inste. 
The co ecipes, the pupils were allowed to ascertain these facts for 
jets and F by means of experiments. They also wrote their own direc. 
eating an article, having first made it onder the direction of 
tions 


he first and second 
ear before, received in- 


ad of dictating 


th ten pupils received instruction in the preparation of more 
r. . ae ag Aas those given the first year, and in selecting, 
diffieu 


dress- 
jing, and roasting poultry. 
i 


DRAWING. 


ils in special classes, 240: First year, 80; second year, 
a in the regular classes, all others (total 1,200). The 
82 p 1 ’ 


i i d, that it is desirable to 
5 : is department is so little understood, 
Bees tongth upon the course of study and the success of the teach- 
repor’ 
48 


Regular classes. 


First : hour per week. ; F 
— in rte Ge aes for drawing polygons and geometrical design. ; 
eel A rk.—Review and study of cylinder, cube square prism, and objects 
etal aan as goblets, chairs, etc., study of triangular prism, —— 

viet fares i ; indow ; gothic or- 

f models; door or win 3g 
i d square, pyramid, gronps 0 \ 

c aarti canes ; flowers and leaves from nature, and design. 

n Py 
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SECOND yrar: One hour per week. : i 
Geometrical work.—Projections or making working-drawings of lines, planes, ana 
solids, development of solids and making model of paper. 
Free-hand work.—Study of hexagonal prism and of school-room objects. 
baskets, flower-pots, books, ete., in different positious. 
TiMRD YEAR: One hour per week, i 
Geomelrical work.—Projections or making working-drawiugs of lines, planes, 
solids in various positions; development of solids and making the mode] 
paper; perspective. 
Pree-hand work.—Short review in drawing from objects. 


» AS Waste. 


‘nd 
S of 


The course was advanced last year by the second and thir year 


classes having the same work in projections, which will leave more tine 
for the present third-year class to spend in drawing from objects, 


Special classes. 


First yrar: Two hours per week. 

Geometrical work.—Study of polygons, ellipse, parabola, hyperbola, cycloid curves, 
Roman and Greek moldings, etc. 

Tvee-hand work,—Stndy in outline of single models, groups of models, and Greek 
vase forms; study of plant drawing from nature, and patterns designed from 
some plant drawn. 

Work in clay.—Modeling in relief from casts of leaves, and from the natural leaf, 

SECOND YEAR: Two hours per week. 

Geometrical work.—Projectious, orthographic and isometric; perspective, by direct 
use of projections and by use of vanishing points and measuring points, 

Pree-hand work.—Study of light and shade, shading with stump, single objects, 
groups of objects, Greek vase forms and simple casts. 

Work in clay.—Designing a simple rosette form and modeling it in relief. 

TuIRP YEAR: Two hours per week. Three courses, elective. 

Geometrical work.—Continue work of previous year in projections, with light ana 
shade, using water-color washes. 

Study helix and serews (wooden and iron). 

Study development of. solids, making paper model—cones showing parabola, hy- 
perbola, ellipse; roofs with dormer windows; one prism penetrated by an- 
other, ete, 

Crayon work.—Continne work of second year, using more elaborate casts—of 
frait and flowers, of the parts of the human face; masks of classic heads, 
and busts, 

Water-color work.—Study of typical examples of decorative styles, in color; paint- 
ing flowers from copy and from nature; original design, both pattern and 
color. 

A competitive examination was held at the opening of the term for 
appointments to the first-year special class. Over 100 pupils took the 
examination. 


ENGLISH. 
Number of pupils, first year, 639; second year, 195; third year, 107; 
total, 941. 
The English of this school is in a transitional state; changes are be- 
ing made slowly. 
We believe that a systematic study of the art of composition and the 
careful critical study of the masterpieces of English prose and verse are 


> 
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! and practical. Stch changes hay. 
ql poles a school year that by the Next report gratifying results 
d col 5 il 
the 5 » expected. ; at 
: a confidentls the past year has been in two PMNcipal direction 
a he effort F the pupil’s command of language, ana the study of Eng- 
jtivation . Pant literature in such a manner that the pupil acqnired, 
eit ana Ame a knowledge of the history of literature, an appreciation 
ms yadition ae works of the best writers, ‘ 
a LOS, Ee eane work included instruction in eo 
a first ye 

he 


lly structure and style, and, secondly, 
ipa 
pine? 
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€ been made in the course 


8: The 


position, 
the study of 
of English literature. For the historical 
; yelopmen’, synopsis prepared by the head English teac \ 
ce outline¢ ished the pupils as a basis; but the Main part of the 
vt ith, was res was the study of nine literary Masterpieces selected 
ae Hal eased as many great representative authors. In the class 
em the works was given to the period of literature represented by the 
a rk attention adoration and to the various works of the author, but 
Beior under ai of the work selected was directed toward implanting 
" fhe Beue aa 6 good literature. In this effort the school library 
acia 
. apprec ingly useful. 
eroved Caer covered but half the year. The first quarter 
rhe second ere study of rhetoric; the second, to Shakesperean 
was given toa ce being selected for special study. In the second as ie 
medy, one P ie frequent written exercises were required in foe 
04 a first year ano to apply constantly the various principles o 
5 ils were ta 
he pup! ‘tion. s a 
 eantal Gompositi0 consisted of the study, for half the year, of ee 
: The ug hes followed by fairly exhaustive Me Shakespeares 
3 ‘ol we ; a; 
oe Hy, ‘especially ed aria woereey a co preparation com- 
_ tragedy; ; f the English depar : 
3 tr Gib head astel avd Mimosa literature, and other aids to the 
= syllabi 0 = es 
a Bech studies in the school. 
i nD 


embracing 
the general 
study, a com- 
cher, Mr, G. J. 
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Schedule of English work, 1888-89. 
Quarters. First year. Second year. Third year 
(| Chittenden’s Elements of Text-vook, A. S. Hill's | Text-book, Jevons’ y 
. || Composition. Simpler | Principles of Rhetoric. | In deilnetive ten eogts. 
Wirstcscsss00s= principles of rhetori¢ The subjectrather than discussed tormay: Were 
| applied in. abundant) the Hook studied. Con- | tions, and syle Posi: 
written work tinual practice in writ- their various kinds’ 
| ing, lations, ete. Printea’}; S 
| of arguments for ene 
cism furnished the < ith. 
Study of iy ductive Hass. 
followed. Ogic 
(| Reading of masterpieces Study of Shakespearean 
of English literature, comedy. Play selected 
| with work on the con- for special study, class- 
|| temporary _ literature. reading, criticism, ete., 
Inexpensive editions “Ag You Likelt;” writ- 
Second... | from various sonrces ten composition work 
Far tpat used in class work. required in this connec 
(a) Tennyson. Elaine. tion. \ 
(b) Dickens. Vale of 
| Two Cities. 
| (c) Macaulay. Essay 
Ul on Warren Hast- | 
ings. 
(d) Coleridge. An- 
Ae ANOS, \ Tet Lhalf ae 
‘J (ce). Goldsmith. She 1 the second half year  ‘* Hamlet,” witha 
Third .-.--..... Stoops to Conquer. l another set of pupils) study of Shae tlorough 
(f) Addison and Steele.) took the same work tragedy and of thei 
rl SirRogerdeCoverly| as above, except that abethan literature we 
papers. | the ya play was times, followed in and 
{| (g) Milton. L’Allegro |‘ Ewelfth Night.”] fourth quarter by " Mue 
and Il Penseroso. | beth.” y * Mac- 
American literature; his- | All second and third year 
KOUrtnesceee eee < tory, chief names and | pupils during the year 
works, brief readings | i weekly exercises in | 
from Irving ond others. | practical E glish com. 
Written work allthe year) position. This work 
was taken on Friday 
afternoons. 
GERMAN, 


Number of pupils: First year, 253; second year, 169; third year, 168 
As in former years this department continues to be one of the ee 
popular in the school. The “natural method” is employed in teach- 
ing, but the use of the English language is not entirely banished, trans- 
_lations from German into English and vice versa being made whenever 
necessary. As a rule, however, German is spoken in the class-room 
from the beginning, and grammatical studies are also systematically 
carried on in the language proper. Beside this, reading, writing. ane 
speaking German, as well as original composition, especially letter-writ- 

ing,are practiced. Dr. Bernhardt’s “Series of Text-Books for the Stud 
of German,” viz: 2 
else of ‘Deutsches Sprach- und Lesebuch” (German Grammar and 
aha 1G : of ‘Im Zwielicht” (First and Intermediate Readings in German 

rose. 
isso Deutsche Noyelletten-Bibliothek ” (Advanced Readings in Ger- 
hare been used with marked success. 

The scientific classes take a three years’ course, studying in the first 
year (five hours weekly) volume I of Deutsches Sprach und Lesebueh. 
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This course familiarizes pupils with descriptive German. In the second 
year (four hours weekly) the study of volume II of the same book (nar- 
rative style of the language) and reading original German texts (* Im 
Zwielicht”), in connection with which systematically arranged oral and 
written translations are carried on. Third year course (four hours 
weekly), embraces a general review of the whole grammar, translations 
from English into German, and reading of more advanced German 
texts (“ Novelletten-Bibliothek” and “Scientific German”) in the boys’ 
classes, while the girls take up the reading of some of the masterpieces 
of German literature, viz., Scbiller’s “Wilhelm Tell” and Goethe’s 
“Wermann und Dorothea.” 

The academic classes (five hours weekly), with only one year’s course 
in German, go over the whole ground of the first and second years’ sci- 
entific sections, which is sufficient for entrance to college. 


HISTORY. 


Third year.—Last year’s class in general history followed about the 
same line of work as the class of the preceding year. 

The text-book, Freeman’s General Sketch, was used as the framework 
upon which to build up as extended a knowledge of the subject as the 
time would allow, by showing the connection between different epochs 
which were treated as such, in order to obtain a more complete knowl- 
edge of their character and importance. 

The growth of civilization, and especially the institutions which have 
been so characteristic in that development was studied. It was not 
sufficient to know that such an event or institution succeeded some 
other, but constantly the reason why such was the case, and how each 
was the natural outcome of certain causes which had been in operation, 
was sought. 

At the beginning of the second quarter a course of lectures was de- 
livered upon the introduction and development of Christianity. 

The work of the year concluded with the reading in class of Robert 
Mackenzie’s “‘ Nineteenth Century,” in order that the pupils might get 
a full, connected, and interesting account of the events of our own 
time, and thus be the better prepared to understand the state of af- 


fairs now in progress. 
The course of lectures instituted by Superintendent Powell for the 


teachers, on topics connected with the early history of our own coun- 
try, had a very beneficial effect upon the work of this class. A number 
of the pupils attended the lectures regularly, and seeing the interest 
. manifested, the study of some important questions in American politics 
since the establishment of our Government was suggested. The idea 
was readily adopted by quite a number of the class, who voluntarily 
read up subjects suggested, and wrote essays which were read and dis- 
cussed in class during the closing hours of the session. Some of the 
topics treated were: Washington’s First Administration, The Alien and 
Sedition Acts, Aaron Burr’s Conspiracy, The Causes of the War of 1812, 
282A——9 
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The Monroe Doctrine, The Missouri Compromise, The Anti-Slavery 


Agitation, ete. 5 in teachi 
th farclenanee of the belief that all of our efforts in teaching Should 


tend to the development of a deeper pb: Bee Saul 
of our schools, it is earnestly desired that the sma i coun of Works 
on American history now in our school library should as soon as poggj. 


ble be very largely increased. 

GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 
ar history classes began their course with the 
and the neighboring regions, 


the prehistoric age and the 
down to the settlement 


First year.—The first-ye 
study of the geography of ancient Greece 

The probable development of men 10 
division into races, with the causes of the same, 
of the Greeks in their own land, were presented. 

The mythology of the Greeks was then taken fay to the extent of 
learning the characteristics of the leading GLyiniuies and the deeds of 
the principal heroes, paying especial attention to the poems of Homer, 
as the starting point of what is particularly Greek, in the history of the 
social and political features of that people. 

At that point Fyffe’s Primer of Greek History was taken up, and each 
lesson was supplemented with matter procured from other sources, Aq] 
through the work the desire was to have the classes see the development 
of the Greeks, in their political, social, and intellectual life, and to 
impress these characteristics upon the minds of the pupils by drawing 
parallels or contrasts to like features in our own civilization. 

Roman history was begun in the third quarter, and developed in the 
same way in which the history of Greece had been treated. The dis. 
tinctive characteristics of the Romans were brought out, as well as the 
influences of other peoples, notably the Greeks, upon the Romans. The 
work in Roman history continued to the end of the year, when the 
time of the invasion of the barbarians and their settlement within the 
Empire was reached. The text-book used was Creighton’s Primer of 
Rome, supplemented by constant reference to other authorities, 


LATIN. 


Number of pupils, first year, 228; second year, 157; third year, 96; 
total, 481. ‘ 

The course covered about seventy chapters of Leighton’s Latin Les- 
sons and the second book of Cxsar for the first year; the first, third, 
and fourth books of Oxsar, and three Orations of Cicero for the second 
year; and five books of the Aneid, one Oration of Cicero, and twenty 
lessons of Jones’s Latin Composition for the third year. 

Throughout the course, drill in the grammatical principles of the 
language and translation of English into Latin are insisted upon, with 
some translation at sight and at hearing. 

The work done in this department is regarded as mainly of a prepar- 
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atory character, and as aiming chiefly at mental drill. Yet some cae 
is made to pursue the study of the language as a literature. Essay 
on points of history and the customs of the Romans and on the Moe 
of different periods were handed in from time to time during the ie ; 
A parallel study of Homer, Dante, Milton, and other authors was my 
up by some students of the third year. Others were reading, indepen ; 
ently of any assistance or suggestion of the teachers, Latin outside o 
the course, as Cicero’s Letters and Hssays and Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

The reference books available in the library were used with great 
interest. : 

Two lectures were delivered during the year before the pupils of the 
third-year class, one by Miss L. M. Dame, formerly assistant principal 
of the High School, the other by Prof. A. P. Montague, of Columbian 
University. ; 

The adoption of Collar and Daniell’s Latin Lessons is a progressive 
step, as the new book embodies the latest and best methods for teach- 
ing the introductory principles of the language. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Number of pupils, 247. First year, 150; second year, 73; third year, 
54, Time, 2 hours a week. 

The plan of manual training in the High School is to continue the 
course of joint-making, carpentry, and cabinet-making, started in the 
Seventh and eighth grades of the grammar schools, by offering a course 
of wood-turning, pattern-making, and draughting in the first year; 
iron and steel forging, soft metal molding, and draughting in the sec- 
ond year; chipping and filing, machine construction, and draughting 
in the third year. 

Tt will be seen from the above plan that draughting forms a part of 
the training in each year. This fanction of manual training is indeed 
an important one, since the educational sequence is, first, the conception 
of the object followed by the planning and drawing, then, and not 
until then, the construction or materialization of the thought. 

The necessity of having the drawing connected with the shop-work 
was recognized, although the facilities for its practice were almost en- 
tirely lacking, through want of suitable room and adequate means. 

The second and third year pupils did little drawing in connection 
with the shop-work, while the first-year pupils finished a number of . 
sheets, with some blue prints from the same. However, all work was 
‘done directly from drawings, blackboard sketches, or prints, made 
either by the instructor or in some cases by the pupils at their benches. 

The course above mentioned was not followed exactly in the first and 
third years, since most of the pupils were inexperienced (as a result of 
the recent establishment of the course) ; consequently first-year pupils 
‘were given bench-work in wood, while the third-year pupils were given 
forging and wood-turning. 
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The success of this branch is manifest on all sides, and perhaps 
most of all in the earnestness and vigor with which it is pursued, 

The work in the shops has been limited by the small amount of time 
spent by each scholar to special work or tools which shall embrace as 
many methods of manipulation as possible, rather than the production 
of any one piece for show. Indeed the work has at times seemed to be, 
as Dr. Woodward says it should be, “valuable experience and chips.” 
Notwithstanding, as those who were enough interested in the work to 
visit the school during the exhibit held at the close of the year can 
testify, the many fine pieces could hardly be designated as “ chips.” 

The want of facilities has also limited the work. The cramped con- 
dition of this department, resulting from the overcrowding of all ac- 
commodations in the school, will be indirectly relieved by the addi- 
tional room in the new wing of the main building. Growth of interest 
has been retarded many times by the (make-shift) methods made neces- 
sary by the lack of the adequate facilities and altogether insufficient 
appropriation for this branch. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Number of pupils, 1,103. First year, algebra, 615; second year, 
geometry, 401; third year, solid geometry and trigonometry, 87; sur- 
veying, 54. 

Algebra.—An earnest effort has been made to develop this subject as 
“the science of the equation.” With this view of the subject, opera- 
tions and rules, commonly designated as “ formal algebra,” have been 
taught with direct reference to their application to equations. Proc- 
esses have been made subordinate to principles; particular attention 
has been given to the reason for special methods, with the endeavor to 
keep final objects in view as well as the immediate. 

Teachers have aimed to follow a rational method of instruction, let- 
ting the thing introduce the definition, and the operation lead up to the 
rule, theory and application going hand in hand, confining recitation to 
the clear presentation of a single trath or process emphasized with a 
variety of applications. 

The practice of requiring each pupil to prepare and present to the 
class an original problem occasionally has proved beneficial in impress. 
ing accurate ideas of the conditions necessary in the solution of prob- 
lems. 

Geometry.—This study has been used mainly as a training for de- 
velopment of reasoning power. Mental vigor has been stimulated by 
the constant use of “originals”; frequently the demonstrations of the 
text bave been set aside altogether, and students led to evolve for them- 
selves the laws governing the subject, and to make the proper deductive 
application of such principles. 

Surveying.—The classes in surveying, owing to the rapid growth of 
the school and the number of elective studies in the third year, were 
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Somewhat large and difficult to handle. As the number of instru- 
ments in use is limited, it is with the utmost difficulty that boys per- 
form the problems allotted them for out-door work, without interfering 
with recitations in the other subjects, and it is feared that either the 
number of boys allowed to take up this branch of mathematics must 
necessarily be limited, or the number of instruments increased. In 
Spite of these drawbacks, good work in surveying has been done. 

Sections of six boys each, under the care of a leader selected by 
the teacher from the best pupils of the class, have made surveys for 
area and plot in Soldiers’ Home Park, Potomac Flats, and Monument 
Grounds ; leveling for profile and contour in the vicinity of Howard 
University, a reconnoissance of Rock Creek and some of the roads at 
Soldiers’ Home Park; the determination of heights and distances by 
Means of triangulation, and plot of school yard by means of plane table. 

The leaders of the sections have kept note books containing all the 
necessary data; and each member of the class handed in five sheets con- 
taining the plotted problems. 

The method pursued was similar to that of last year, and involved re- 
Surveys by each section of the work of the others. 


MUSIC. 


It is to be regretted this year, as last, that pupils of the first year 
have been deprived of instruction in singing by the half-day plan of 
School. It will be detrimental to the general musical proficiency of the 
classes when the return to fuller sessions makes musiv a possibility for 
all who desire. 

Professor Butterfield, in his report of June, 1889, says: 

I have been pleased with the work of the music class in the High School this year, 
although it is not what I would like it to be. 

I feel that great injustice is or has been done the first-year pupils by not giving 
them their music hour, bat I don’t see how it could have been helped. 


* * * » * . ” 


We really need a concert grand piano for the hall. The one we now have is en- 
tirely inadequate fora room of that sizq, and I earnestly hope we may be provided 
with one suitable for the uses it is put to. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Instruction in botany by recitation and laboratory work is given in 
this department to third-year students. It is an elective study, extend- 
ing through the year. Each student has one hour a week for laboratory 
work, in which the use of the microscope is learned ; a series of histo- 
logical studies in the microscopic examination of plaut-cells and tissues 
follows. Bach student is also given practice in the preparation and 
arrangement of herbarium specimens. Work in description of flowers 
and in study of the principles of botany from objects, from Gray’s 
lessons and from lectures, occupies four hours a week for each student. 
The course is adapted to the seasons, by use of flowers as material in 
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fall and spring, and other parts of plants, ide study of roots, stems, 
buds, ete., eryptogams and lectures, in the winter, 

Instruction in other branches of natural science is given to the fir 
year class by one lecture a week for each student throughout the Year, 
This course is planned to give a general view of the foundation Dringi. 
ples of the sciences. The subjects considered are human and compar. 
ative physiology and animal structure, physical geography AS applica 
to the earth’s surface, water, atmosphere and climate, geological agen. 
cies and history, classes of rocks, remains and distribution of Past ang 
present life on the globe. Wee R 

Besides work done in formal instruction, it is the aim of this depart. 
ment in particular to stimulate interest in nature among all Students. 
Believing that this is best accomplished by making students collectors 
and showing them how to put collections into permanent and Scientific 
form, a series of such collections have been started and much interest 
among students aroused, with large contributions of material ang 
work. The following is an outline of the natural science Collections 
in the Washington High School: 


I.—Botanical collections, begun in 1883, and arranged in glass cases in the botanical lab- 
oratory. 


St. 


(1) Herbarium of the flora of the District of Columbia, prepared by stndents under 
guidance of the instructor, Mr. E. 8. Burgess. The plan of this herbarium 
is believed to be unique, asa full exhibit of the local flora in its Tange of 
growth and variation, showing not only each stage of growth or each Series, 
but also each prominent form, the latter far exceeding the named Varieties in 
number. This plan is adopted, not only to make the collection Accord to 
Scientific principles and to give it great value for reference, but to furnish 
students with examples of permanent and of variable characters and material 
for practice in classification, as well as to impress upon them standards of 
what constitutes a genus or species. 

(2) Miscellaneous herbarium specimens, representing other flora than that of the 
District, ineluding European and West Indian specimens, besides those Native 
or cultivated in the United States. 

(3) Wood-sections; large radial sections of about forty of the principal trees of the 
United States; also smaller cross-sections of branches, ete. 

(4) Fossil-plants, specimens from the coal-flora of Pennsylvania, principally of ferns, 

(5) Large leaves, as of palms, bamboos, banana, ete., including many tropical ana 
unusual forms too large for ordinary mounting, preserved dry; about one 
hundred species, obtained from Washington conservatories. 

(6) Key-collection for the determination of native trees, by the comparison of their 
leayes; to show the characteristic leaf of each tree native of the District, 
mounted on standard herbarinm paper. 

(7) Type-collection, to illustrate external plant structure; arranged in a series of 
dried specimens to accompauy Gray’s Structural Botany or Lessons, in boxes 
in a chest of drawers facing the main recitation-room. 

(8) Reference-collection of dried parts of plants (stems, roots, branches, hairs, buds, 
flowers, fruits, seeds, ctc.) in boxes in chest of drawers in smaller labora- 
tory. 

(9) Exhibition-collection of nuts, acorns, cones, dried fruit, and capsules; also some 
other parts of plants; in glass case in main laboratory, arranged in boxes; 
with sets of herbarium specimens for exhibition, on sheets. 


—= 
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(10) Collection of Plant-portraits, 
to the labora A 
chalk colors, 
plants, 

(11) Charts in black crayon and charcoal, exhibiting, first, important plants; second, 
structure of organs; third, microscopic structure ; fourth, shape of leaves; 
fifth, samples of peculiar leaves and plants; sixth, types of algw with chara, 


desmids, and d iatoms; seventh, types of the ferns, mosses, lichens, fungi. All 
drawn by students. 


(12) Systematic chart of vegetable kingdom on rollers, exhibiting leading characters 
f and examples of important orders; also prepared in the laboratory. = 
(13) Historical chart, on rollers, giving dates of the greater botanists and their dis- 


coveries ; indicating the successive steps in advancement made by botanical 
science. 


(14) Drawings of the Columbian flora, natural size, with drawings of their minnter 
structure magnified 2 and 3 diameters; forming a series of uniform pencil 


sketches, a part of the class-work of students. 
(15) Collections of cryptogams, including— 


(@) Dried Specimens, in boxes, of fern-allies, mosses, lichens, and fangi- 
(b) Specimens of marine and fresh-water algie, in fluid. 
(c) Specimens, chiefly of mosses and algw, mounted on paper. 
(d) Set of mounted slides, of alg@ and plant-strocture. 
(e) Collection of miscellaneous material for microscopic work. 
(16) Collection of growing plants, the gift of stadents, for which a small room is pro- 
vided connected with the main and smaller laboratories. 

Besides the foregoing, certain special facilities should be mentioned, 
as boxes for dissecting and drawing apparatus, a few portraits of scien- 
tifie men, six compound microscopes, and a series of scientific books and 
periodicals, forming, with those loaned by the instructor, a large refer- 
ence collection for students’ use. New and commodious botanical lab- 
oratories have been fitted during the past year in the southwest cor- 
ner, on the third floor, including three rooms, as follows: First, the main 
laboratory, provided with tables for fifty students, book-shelves, six glass 
cases and one chest for collections; second, the smaller laboratory or 
microscope room, seating twelve at tables, for work with the microscope, 
communicating with the main room by folding doors, and thrown open 
to afford additional room during lectures, the two then seating one hun- 
dred and twenty ; third, the propagating room, fitted with shelving for 
plants, and communicating with both the others. 


including eighty colored plates of flowers, presented 
tory by the instructor, with sets of water colors, crayon and 
the work of students, illustrating both native and cultivated 


II.—Collections foward forming a museum, chiefly by contributions and works of students, 
ocoupying an adjoining room between botanical and physical laboratories. 


During recent summer vacations as well as during the school session 
many students have been collecting with a view to making contribu- 
tions to this. Among the collections already in whole or in part com- 
pleted are the following : 

(1) The butterflies and moths of the District, made in and before 1883, the work of 
three members of the class of 184, chiefly by Titus Ulke, with assistance of 
Herman Birney and William Schoenborn. To these are added some speci- 


mens of Coleoptera and miscellaneous insects. 
(2) Ants of the District (by Dr. Hugh M. Smith, of the class of 18-4). 
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(8) Shells of the District (by the same). P 
(4) Birds of the District (including skins and mounted CL ae 
(5) Specimens in alcohol of snakes, lizards, salamanders, batrachians, and fishes of 


the District. a 
(6) Spiders of the District (by favor of Dr. George Marx). 


Continued additions to the foregoing are being made by Students 
and friends of tbe school, and it is sought by this work not simply to 
form collections for reference and exhibition but to promote origina] re- 
search and interest in nature on the part of the students. 

(7) Collection of marine invertebrates from Vineyard Sound, partly in alcohol, (dis. 


tributed by the Smithsonian Institution). : = ; ; 

(8) Collections illustrative of physiology and anatomy, inclu ing specimens in aloo. 
hol and charts in black and colored chalk prepared by students to illustrate 
general and microscopic structure, both human and comparative. 


(9) Charts illustrative of zoology, similarly prepared. F : 
(10) Collections illustrative of geology, including similar charts and mineral and 


rock specimens and ores. ; ‘ 
(11) Miscellaneous objects, including arrow-heads, paleoliths from the Piney Branch 
quarries, layas, mosaics and articles of historical interest. 


PHYSICS. 


Number of pupils, second year 375; third year, 25. 

From lack of time and space, laboratory work was stopped entirely 
for the second-year classes, but pupils were encouraged to perform ex- 
periments at their homes, 

In addition to the class-room instruction pupils were combined onee 
a week and given a lecture, accompanied by elaborate experiments and 
demonstrations. The work in sections was illustrated constantly by 
physical apparatus. 

An opportunity will be provided as soon as possible for actual indi- 
vidual experiment with abundant apparatus, in a well appointed labor- 
atory. This will be a progression in teaching the subject, simplifying 
the work of inculeating habits of proper scientific observation, inyesti- 
gation, and inductive thought. 

Throughout the year many places where principles taught in physics 
are practically applied were visited by pupils. 

The Hckington railway and electric engines. the gas-works, the tele- 
phone exchange, the headquarters of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, the Weather Burean, ete., were some of the places so studied 
under the direction of Mr. J. B. Daish. 

Much assistance was rendered by the manual training teachers in 


the construction of apparatus by third-year pupils, for which acknowl-- 


edgment is gratefully made. 

Early in the fall of 1888 an attempt was made to supplement the 
principles taught from the text-book by a knowledge of their practical 
application. Mr, Daish, in furtherance of this idea, organized the 
“science seminary,” to which all pupils of the second-year class were 
invited. The meetings were held weekly; papers selected by the pupils 
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and approved by the teacher were read. Not infrequently the papers 
read were original ; the range of subjects was wide; it was thought 
pest to admit any paper which should have some bearing on trne science, 
while as far as possible the practical side of the sciences was dwelt upon; 
frequently natural objects, rare fruits or other specimens, were exhibited 
and something said in reference to them. On two occasions the regu- 
lar program was departed from and gentlemen of note kindly spoke 
pefore the seminary. To these gentlemen thanks are rendered for their 
assistance; to Prof. C. Abbe for his talk on “ The Weather ” and to Dr. 
David T. Day for his lecture on “ Natural Gas.” 

As aresult, beside an insight into the practical application of scien- 
tific laws to daily life, pupils were found to possess an investigating 
spirit; to read more scientific papers and magazines; to be imbued to 
some degree with the scientific spirit. If for no other reason, the ex- 
periment was a success in that it awakened interest and enthusiasm. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Third year.—The beginning of the first quarter was occupied with a 
series of lectures and informal class discussions which sought to ground 
the pupils in the principles of the subject; after which the text-book, 
Walker’s Political Beonomy (briefer course), was used as a guide until 
the beginning of the fourth quarter, which was devoted to the investi- 
gation of such outside topics as were deemed beneficial to the class. 
Bach pupil was appointed to study and report upon some subject, which 
was then discussed with the application of principles previously learned. 

The members of the class were encouraged to attend the meetings of 
the various economic organizations of the city, through the kindness of 
whose officers invitations to the class had been repeatedly extended. 

It is with pleasure that I acknowledge the courtesies of both the 
Washington branch of the American Economie Association and the 
Single Tax League. 

GREEK AND FRENCH. 


It is to be regretted that both Greek and French have been dropped 
from the curriculum; the cost of maintaining both is a mere trifle per 
pupil. 

While the school is in no sense devoted to the work of preparation 
for college, the fact remains that a large number of graduates enter 
both classical and scientific schools, and are unable to fit themselves 
here as it is possible in high schools of an equal rank all over the coun- 
try. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION AND GRADUATION. 


By the action of the board the competitive entrance examinations 
were done away with in June, 1886. Since that time pupils from the 
eighth grades have been transferred upon the certificates of their 
teachers and the approval of the supervisor and superintendent. 
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Without such transfer certificate it is impossible for an eighth-grade 
pupil to enter the school. 

For pupils from other cities, private schools, ete, an entrance exam- 
ination is held early atter the opening of the Core Beptenilict upon 
the principal studies of the grammar school, ¢. e. W entworth 8 Algebra, 
through Chapter X; arithmetic, complete; United States History and 
Constitution; geography, complete; grammar and composition. 

A certificate from a former teacher stating definitely that the re. 
quired work for admission has been done by pupils from other cities 
has been taken in lieu of such entrance examinations. The number so 
admitted by examination and certificate in 1888 was 3i. c 

Candidates for diplomas must pursue all the prescribed studies and 
at least three studies in the third year; students who from any canse 
fail to meet this requirement are enrolled as ‘“ unclassified ” and can not 
graduate until the prescribed work is satisfactorily made up. 

Pupils are encouraged to do the regular work of the school. : The 
number of irregular students is kept as small as possible, yet it is in- 
evitable that in so large a school such pupils shall exist. That pupils 
may not be disheartened at their failure to receive diplomas, certifi- 
cates showing the amount of time, the subjects of study, and the degree 
of proficiency are issued. 


EXAMINATIONS AND MARKING SYSTEM. 


During the year 188788 an experiment was tried in lessening the 
amount of formal written examination work. 

In place of the quarterly test examinations formerly held, students 
whose work in every branch was satisfactory were excused, and only 
delinquents retained for the examinations. 

The evil of “cramming” for marks was eliminated by this plan, while 
the stimulating power is retained in cases where it is needed. The 
general scholarship has not suffered in the least, and the reform has 
done away with many bad features of examination work. 

After a careful investigation of the good and bad effects resulting 
from a numerical marking system, I am convinced that it would be to 
the advantage of both teacher and pupil to abolish the artificial stimulus 
of the present system, substituting a rational mode of marking, ip 
general terms, as, excellent, good, fair, deficient; sending reports to 
parents, as at present, and keeping brief records on file at the office. 

The objection to this plan exists in the present requirement of the 
board that all graduates who are candidates for the Normal School 
shall receive 65 per cent. of their rating upon their record in the High 
School. 

With the strenuous competition for the forty positions in the training 
school and the frequent contests subsequent to the assignment of them; 
it would bring about a serious complication to grade the girls upon any | 
more elastic system than the present. 
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yet it is believed that the reform would be of large benefit to the 
atire pody of students (1,400) while the present régime is maintained 
hor the convenience of grading 40 pupils. With this in miad, attention 
Ks called to the subject of entrance to the Normal School. 


. LIBRARY. 


phe school library is the English teacher’s laboratory ; pupils have 
peet taught how to worl: in this laboratory and how to use its various 
gids and appliances. Lists of books have been made by the teachers, 
and some of these have been prescribed and others recommended for 
outside reading, & constant effort being made to cultivate a taste for 

ood and wholesome literature. 

‘A course of so-called “library instruction,” consisting of lectures de- 
ivered by the assistant librarian to each section separately, upon “ The 
pse of the Library,” with hints and suggestions with regard to profit- 
able reading and the use of references in connection with the study of 
Bnglish literature and history, was given to the first-year pupils. This 

roved successful, as was indicated by an encouraging increase in the 
pumber of books drawn and consulted by the pupils. 

In the report of last year attention was called to the poverty of the 
jibrary in the following manner: 

Tt is to be regretted that the lack of money hinders the expansion of the library. 
Concerts are believed to interfere with the regular studies; solicitation of funds is 


discouraged, and the school is practically without resources to add new works im- 
poratively needed, or to replace volumes destroyed by the wear and tear of circula- 


tion. 
Tt is desirable that the poverty of this department be recognized and relief afforded 


by allotting, in the estimate of school expenses, a small annual sam of $500 to the 
library. 

Unfortunately this item was not especially recognized in the District 
appropriation bill. 

With the small sum allowed for contingent expenses it is impossible 
to obtain an amount adequate to our needs by means of its funds. 

{ would therefore urge such a representation before the honorable 
Commissioners as will secure for us a direct appropriation, either as an 
amendment to the clause for contingent expenses or as a matter of inde- 


- pendent legislation. 


As has always been the case, the library continues to be the favorite 


_ resort of both teachers and pupils of the school. Owing to the lack of 


accommodations and the crowded condition of the school, its facilities 
during the past year haye been more limited than ever, but the antic- 
ipation of new apartments has resulted in patient submission to many 
inconveniences. 

Plans have already been made for a larger and more commodious 
room, where all may enjoy to the fullest extent every advantage for 


supplementary study. 
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In June, 1888, in anticipation of removal into the new building, the 
books and furniture were placed in storage, where they will remain 
until the room set apart for library purposes is completed. 

The pamphlet library was largely increased, and its already numer. 
ous and varied subjects considerably broadened in scope. Books were 
purchased to the extent of 182 volumes. 

Number of books rebound on requisition, 308, 

Average number of books drawn daily, excluding reference books, 
about 100, 

Twenty thousand drawn during the school year. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


An entertainment was given in the exhibition hall of the school, May 
15, for the benefit of the library. 

The program was varied and attractive, including both instrumental 
and vocal musie, military and calisthenic drills, living pictures from 
Shakespeare, and a scene from Henry VIII. The amount of money 
raised was $321.15. 

Such entertainments are enjoyable, and have a good influence in pop- 
ularizing the school and familiarizing the public with its needs, 
methods, and capacity; butit is a very doubtful good when the loss of 
time and interference with important educational work is considered, 
Schemes for raising money should be made unnecessary by the special 
provision of funds requested. 

The battalion held its competitive company drill in the same place 
on Friday evening, May 24, the judges being Capt. Constantine Chase, 
Lieut. R. D. Potts, and Lieut. Edgar Russell, Third Artillery, U. 8. 
Army. 

The companies conducted themselves with a precision and accuracy 
which reflected great credit upon themselves as well as their military 
instructor. 


RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 


An interesting feature of the school is the Friday rhetorical exer- 
cises, which occur at intervals of two or three weeks. They are looked 
forward to with great eagerness by the pupils, since they afford a 
pleasant relief from the routine of the week. The musical and literary 
talent of the school is given an opportunity to display itself, and scenes 
from the plays of Shakespeare, studied by the English classes, are 
Sometimes represented. 

LECTURES. 


Dr. Bartlett and Dr. Hershey spoke briefly on the morning of Decem- 
ver 5, at the assembly for devotional exercises. 

On Tuesday the 22d of January, Prof. A. P. Montague lectured to the 
academic sections of the graduating class on “ Virgil and his Works.” 
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gketching graphically the outlines of the poet? 
he lived, be then gavea brief analysis of the E 
the JBneid. ; 

‘An absorbingly interesting lecture was delivered J 
George Kennan, on “Camp Life in Siberia.” 


8 life and the age in which 
clogues, the Georgies, and 


anuary 25, by Mr. 
The novelty of the sub- 


ject and the charming style of the talker held the school spell-bound 


Prof. Edward Pick lectured February 1, on ‘ Memory.” 

March 22, the rhetorical hour was filled by Prof. rw Chickeri 
who spoke to the second and third year pupils upon “Roan rae ee 
where he had spent a summer vacation, studying the nectline a 1 
that George Egbert Craddock has made famous in “The Pro sievek ate 
Great Smoky Mountain.” : 

April 5, Maj. J. W. Powell, of the United States Geological Surve. 

oke on “The Manners and Customs of the Indians.” ‘i fs 

Besides these lectures delivered to the pupils of the school there was 
a series of lectures given in the High School hall to the teachers of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia, the speakers being H. E. 
Holt. Dr. Herbert B. Adams, Maj. J. W. Powell, R. J. Finley, J. A 
Woodburn, Vrederick J. Turner, Albion W. Small Hon. iniaewortl 
R. Spofford. James MacAlister, and Prof. W. B. Powell. 

To all these gentlemen thanks are most cordially given for their kind- 
ness. 

CURTAINS IN EXHIBITION HALL. 


In December, 1888, the exhibition hall was beautified by a new set 
of hangings for the stage, presented by the senior class. 


AMATEUR AUTHORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Post’s Amateur Authors’ Association caused a large amount of 
competition in essay-writing among the pupils of the school. The 
prizes, gold medals, were awarded as follows: Third year, Miss M. E. 
Priest; second year, Mr. L. Denison ; first year, Miss A. Cocks. 

The success of this trial establishes the vital force with which prizes 
appeal to pupils, stimulating them to better efforts than the best that 
the most enthusiastic teacher can arouse without such incentives. 

While believing in the general principle that pupils should be led to 
work through the enthusiasm and inspiration of the teacher, and that 
the artificial stimulus of gifts, premiums, and prizes is unwholesome, 
yet, when limited to an annual contest, the occasion is healthfal and 
inspiriting to the mental life of students. 

[should be glad to see established, for the High School, prizes in Eng- 
lish composition and elocution, the award to be made at the school 
hall at a public evening gathering some time in May of each year. 

Barly in the year 188889 an enthusiastic literary society was organ- 
ized under the presidency of the assistant principal. It is composed of 
young ladies who intend to choose literature as a profession, either as 
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teachers of English or as journalists and correspondents. Regular 
journalistic work is prepared for each meeting; important events and 
topics of interest are reported in the style of the daily papers; Wash. 
ington letters detailing the oceurrences of the capital have been writ. 
ten, and several have been accepted by papers in different sections of 


the country, F 
CHANGES IN TEACHERS. 


Miss H. E. Sharp, teacher of Hnglish, and Miss Sophie Neef, 
teacher of German, resigned in June, 1889. Miss E. R. Bogle, teacher 
of history, and Miss H. M. Hayes, teacher of mathematics, were 
granted a year’s leave of absence for study in Hurope. 

Mr. Clement Dietrich died February 22. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The college scholarships possessed by the school, some of which are 
allotted by competitive examination and others for superior rank 
throughout the course, were awarded as follows: 

The Columbian University scholarship, to Miss M. B. Priest, who 
obtained the highest percentage for the three years’ course. This is 
the first time a young lady has received this distinction. 6 

The Georgetown medical scholarship, to Mr. A. L. Howard, having 
the best record for the three years of those who desired the scholar. 
ship. 

The national medical scholarship to Mr. W. S. Thomas, on the same 
basis. : 

The.Cornell scholarship to Mr. Emory Wilson, as a result of a com- 
petitive examination held June 1, 1889. 

The Dickinson Coliege scholarship, to Mr. H. B. Hinman, under the 
same conditions as the Cornell scholarship. 5 

It is to be regretted that Cornell University has withdrawn the 
Birney scholarship. 

GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


The annual commencement of the High School washeldat the National 
Theater on Thursday, June 20, Commissioner Douglass presiding. 

The program consisted of an invocation by Dr. S. M. Newman, 
an introductory address by Commissioner Douglass, and a short but 
eloquent address to the graduating class by Rey. Dr. Bartlett, of New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church. ; ¢ 

Diplomas were awarded to 222 graduates by Secretary Blaine. Dur- 
ing the exercises musical selections were rendered by the Marine Band, 
under the leadership of Mr. J. P. Sousa. 


DEATH OF MR. CLEMENT DIETRICH. 


The death of Mr. Clement Dietrich, clerk of the school, after a short 
illness of two weeks was a severe blow. His invariable accuracy and: 
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reliability made him invaluable in his position, while his constant 
Courtesy and generous disposition endeared him alike both to teachers 
‘and pupils. His influence was exerted outside the office not only by 
tieans of his connection with the Review, of which he was the editor, 
’ but also in many deeds of helpfulness to pupils. The entire school 
mourned his death as that of a faithful friend. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Physical training has received considerable attention. Exercise was 
provided for by means of manual training and battalion drill. These 
electives oveupied two hours per week and were of such a nature as to 
produce the best development of muscle and endurance. The physical 
improvement of the cadets is marked in carriage, general bearing, 
€rectness, and breadth of shoulder. 

Base-ball, foot-ball, and kindred sports were well patronized by the 
Majority of the boys. Cinbs were organized and made subordinate to 
the general athletic association, which was under the auspices of the 
School and the particular charge of Mr. Harry English, instructor in 
mathematics, $ 

The object of the athletic association ‘was healthful development. 
The boys, by their own efforts, purchased a horizontal bar and parallel 
bars; while chest- weights and dumb-bells were already the property of 
he school. 

The boys were divided into three sections, each under the charge of 
a leader, directly responsible to a director. The first exercise was with 
dumb-bells, in which all participated. The results of systematic train- 
ing have been very valuable and we urge that definite, active help 
be extended to the boys in their efforts to build up some sort of a gym- 
nasium, 

A large class of girls was under the instruction of Miss Charlotte 
Smith for calisthenie practice, meeting twice a week and drilling with 
Wands, rings, and dumb-hells. 

At the entertainment in May these young ladies participated, giving 
an exhibition of accurate training, in graceful movement and muscle- 
developing exercise, which won for them and their instructor high en- 
comiums. 

The need of physical training for the girls, as well as for the boys, is 
emphasized. 

BEGINNINGS OF A MUSEUM. 


Regarding a museum, particularly in a high school where the pupils 
have attained an age when they can begin to appreciate the lessons it 
teaches, as an excellent educational factor, an attempt was made to add 
to the collection, which the school already has, through the instrumen- 
tality of the Saturday Club, which was organized in the spring of 1889. 
The members numbered twelve boys, taken from those having high 
rank in scientific studies. 
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° 
The plan of the club was to make weekly excursions into the a 


rounding country for specimens of the District flora and fauna, 

Gifts to the museum were solicited from the school, in response ti 
which pupils brought many rare and valuable specimens, all of which 
with the collections from the Saturday Club, were exhibited at the close 
of the year in the drawing-room. 

Indebtedness is acknowledged to Prof. O. T. Mason, of the Nationa 
Museum, for his many and valuable suggestions, and to pupils who go 
generously contributed to make the museum @ success. 

It is believed that in the future the museum will be valuable as an 
instructive and lasting object lesson. 


BUST OF MR. PAUL. 


Just after the death of Mr. Paul the natural and fitting desire of the 
pupils of the school to erect some permanent memorial of him, in the 
school itself, prompted the collection by them of a fund for that pur- 
pose. The services of Mr. U. S. J. Dunbar, a local sculptor, were 
secured, anda life-size portrait bust in bronze was made. On April 3, 
the anniversary of the day on which the school had assembled to hear 
the announcement of Mr. Panl’s death, the bust was unveiled with 
simple ceremonies in which the pupils took part. It stands at the junc- 
tion of the principal corridors on the main floor, as a constant reminder 
to all pupils of the school of him who did so much for its upbuilding 
and as an enduring tribute of their affection and respect. 


PAY OF TEACHERS. 


Table showing growth of the Washington High School. 


: | Costof tui- 

Years. Pupils. | Teachers. ee Coens | none 
= | |__| 
1882-'83... 412 | u $10, 950 $995.00 | $29.83 
1883-'84. 524 13 13, 850 1, 065. 00 28.50 
1884-85... 656 | 20 18, 400 | 920. 00 30.77 
1885-86 _. 745 | 4 22,426} 984. 00 32, 59 
1886-'87. 840 | 23| 24,719 | 884.00 31.89 
1887-'88. 980 30) 25,390) 847.00 25.91 
1888-'89. a 1,107 33| 28,595 866. 51 25,88 
Sireces 1, 387 41} 35,325] 861.58 25.46 


1889-90 (estimated) ...-.. 


The average salaray for the past year has been $866.51. With the 
growth of the school and the increased number of teachers the average 
for the coming year 188990 will be $861. 

It is discouraging, after obtaining an expensive college education and 
after some years of experience in teaching, to be unable tosecure asalary 
equal that paid to the lowest class of Government clerks ($900). 

We need teachers of inspiration, of energy, of ability, of experience; 
teachers who will impart strength as well as information—there is no 
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limit to the value of such a corps of teachers. To secure and retain 
Such a force it is necessary to pay for it at its true valuation. 

The limitation to the appropriation bill (H. R. 11651) for the year 
1889~90 that “no increase in salaries paid to teachers in grades now 
receiving $1,000 or more, except in cases of promotion to fill vacancies 
occurring before or after the passage of this act, * * * Suh We 
made,” is at present an obstacle to proper recognition of the value of 
teachers’ services. 

There is money enough to support all grades of education without 
either end of the scheme encroaching upon the other. 

T would especialiy urge an increase in the pay of the assistant prin- 
cipal from $1,200 to $1,500, at which figures the thought, care, time, 
and labor are but poorly recompensed. 


T beg leave to quote from the report of the board of trustees for last 
year: 


Your attention is also called to the necessity of the removal or modification of the 
restriction accompanying the appropriations for the last three school years, prohibit- 
ing the increase in the number of teachers in any grades now receiving $900 or more. 
As pointed out in last year’s report, our eighth-grade schools share in the general in- 
creased attendance of pupils from year to year, and, as the result of this restriction, 
we now have fourteen schools of this grade, to which we have been unable to assign 
eighth-grade teachers, In addition, our High School has grown from 827 pupils, when 
the restriction first went into effect, to nearly or quite 1,200 now; the result being 
that, with the salaries we haye been compelled to offer, we have lost nearly all of our 
more experienced teachers, and haye been compelled to form a teaching force com- 
posed almost wholly of young college graduates, of marked ability and acquirements 
in many instances, but wholly inexperienced, and whom we can not hope to retain 
at salaries less than $900 when they bave acqnired experienced efficiency in their vo- 
cation. We are compelled to admit that the High School has suffeted from the causes 
here recited, and that its high and well-earned character can not long be sustained if 
if shall continue to be subjected to their operation. We submit, further, that no 
reason exists in the financial condition of the District which necessitates, or, in the 
opinion of the board, will justify, such curtailment of appropriations for its support 
as will impair its efficiency, or deny to the youth of the national capital, in the final 
years of their educational course, the benefit of experienced instructors, such as, in 
all other large cities, are intrusted with the conduct and management of similar in- 
stitutions. We urgently recommend that, if any limitation whatever of this char- 
acter is thought necessary, the limitation now be fixed at least as high as $1,200 in- 
stead of $900. 


As a result of the efforts of Commissioners, Superintendent, and Trus- 
tees, the Committee on Appropriations increased the limit last winter 
to $1,000. It is more important than ever that the limitation be raised 
to $1,200 or abolished altogether. 


EXPENSES. 
The school provides for a large number of incidental expenses—for 
which there is no fund other than such means as can be obtained 
through bequests and entertainments. 


Receipts for 188889 to July 1, were 
Expenditures 


-- $1,419.86 
= 1,172.97 


Balance (to be expended for library books) ............-...-..----- 246.89 
2824——10 
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CONCLUSION, 


Throughout the year the school has been indebted to Mr. J. J, Dar 
lington and Mr. J. W. Ross, members of the High and Normal Schoot 
Committee for many courtesies. 

To them and to the Superintendent I wish to express my thanks fo» 
much assistance, and many kindnesses of both an official and persona} 
character. 


Very respectfully, 
F. R. Lang, 


Mr. W. B. POWELL, Principal. 
Superintentlent of Public Schools. 


WASHINGTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1889, 


The Washington Normal School began its work of 183889 with a 

| class of forty members and its usual faculty. There has been no change 

in the essential features of the school organization during the year, but 

there has been a rather more detailed realization of the growth of the 
school plan than radical change in its general administration. 

During the school year there was one withdrawal from the class, but 
the vacancy thus made was readily filled by the next waiting candidate 
for admission. 

Many of the recitations of the year were held by and for the whole 
normal class together in order to preserve the unity of the class as a 
whole, and to give the class the benefit of the instruction and train- 
ing of different minds rather than of one or two. In addition to the train- 
ing in theory, there were lessons for the whole class in observation and 
criticism conducted by the method teachers of both the Webster and the 
Franklin sections in order to test the value of the methods of teaching 
in operation, the work of the pupil-teachers of the Normal School, the 
progress of the pupils of the practice schools, and to attain to a broader 
view and a higher standard of teaching than can be derived from the 
limited observation of the work and methods of one school. Noefforts 
should be spared by those who are intrusted with the responsible work 
of training pupils to be teachers, to preserve the pupils from all narrow- 

‘ ness of ideas and the practical application of them—for narrowness to a 
teacher is simply fatal to all her educative influence. 

No inconvenience bas been experienced from the location of the Normal 
School in two buildings rather than in one; buat with the short distance 
between and the conveniences of modern communication at our instant 

| command, the school is made one, while a clear advantage in health is 
derived from the walkin the fresh air by pupils going to or coming from 

the two buildings, not to mention the value of the greater practice af- 
forded by the additional schools. 
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aon be a great advantage to the Normal School if to the practice 
8 could be added a fifth and evena sixth grade. The present 
teachers of the fourth grades of the practice schools might then be made 
Supervising teachers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the prac- 
tice schools. The successful extension of the practice schools by the 
addition of the fourth grade has been such an obvious good in afford- 
ing the normal pupils insight into higher grade work that we are all the 
more desirous, since we have teaching force sufficient, to have added to 
our equipment higher grade practice schools. In such a case the nor- 
mal class might be enlarged. 

The pupils of the Normal School have had regular instruction in the 
theory and art of teaching language, reading, number, geography, pen- 
manship, drawing, music, in psychology and the history of education. 
They have in each study made broad generalizations or outlines of the 
same; they have studied the psychology or bearing of each subject 
upon education in general; they have investigated the value of the 
study with reference to the education of the developing child; they bave 
arranged a course of study suited to the capacity of the child, or have 
examined critically the prescribed course of study with a view to finding 
the reasons for the order and division of work contained therein. Last 
of all has followed the study of methods of teaching the branch in ques- 
tion. 

Special effort has been made during the year to have the order of 
studies and the methods of teaching conform to the laws of mind opera- 
tion. Psychology has not only entered into the study of each branch of 
ordinary education, but careful observations of the children have been 
made in the school rooms, the laboratory of the Normal School, to learn 
what were the strongest appeals to child interest, the most valuable 
methods of retaining that interest, the most economical use of school 
hours, the best ways of developing strength, sustained attention and 
responsibility in the children, for tasks no matter how small. Then, 
too, the reasons for mispronunciation, for false spelling, false expres- 
sion of thought, unsystematic, inaccurate observation, different phases 
of apparent mental incongruities were sought and an effort was made 
to devise ways of overcoming them. It was found that at the close of 
the year, when the formal examination of text-book psychology seemed 
desirable, that the class was ready for the work, for the principles of 
psychology, for which their own elass-room observations and experi- 
ence had prepared them. Instead of coming to psychology as a great 
mystery of abstruse terms, they found it was but the expression of men 
of experience and wisdom in the solution of the very difficulties of men- 
tal action which the normal pupils had tried to solve. 

Special attention has been given to geography. Excursions were 
made by the normal faculty, normal class, and pupils of the third and 
fourth grades to places of interest in and around the city. During 
these excursions models were made in sand of localities visited, map 
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symbols were devised and applied by the pupils of the practice schools 
in the class-rooms after the excursions, compositions were read in clasg 
upon the field work done by the pupils. In this way a better under. 
standing was attained of elementary observed facts, of surface drainage, 
climate, productions, ete., without which it isimpossible to have a clear 
conception of the fundaments of geography. 

fland in hand with the study of surface, the representation of con- 
tour, and the reading of maps, were carried on the experiments of the 
class-room to teach the simple facts of heat, cold, evaporation, conden- 
sation, movements of the air, moisture in the air,and such facts of 
drainage as the immediate vicinity illustrated, in order that the chil- 
dren might not only see the phenomena of the earth, air, and sky, but 
might in some measure appreciate their beautiful uses and interde- 
pendence. Nor were these experiments simply to amuse. They were 
made the basis of compositions written and read by the children, 
the best of which in some eases were hektographed for class reading; so 
that in this way matter was actually composed by the children as well 
suited to their capacity, as vitally interesting to them, as well under- 
stood by them as the speech of their every day hours shows their little 
unfolding of daily life to be. Can better subjects be given to children 
for composition than this matter so simple, so interesting to them— 
matter which not only instructs and delights them but makes their 
language work for them just what all literary productions should be, 
the simple, beautiful expression of what one sees and knows, rather 
than the labored attempt to tell what one does not know. 

Such work, moreover, is not confined to the practice schvols alone, 
but is realized through all parts of the city. The work of the third 
grades particularly has attracted attention of many teachers of the city 
as well as educators visiting the city. 

It has been a constantly increasing pleasure to note the progress that 
has been made in the scientific work as the basis of composition or 
language work. Although the description of pictures and tableaux 
occupies the first few weeks of the year, its place is soon taken by that 
of the human body, animal, geography, and plant lessons. The last 
especially has proved very valuable as training in seeing and describ- 
ing. The children have planted seeds, have studied the growth of 
plants, have examined specimens of buds, plants,and flowers of the 
abundant spring, they have made herbariums of their own, and have in 
some sections represented the preserved specimens by painting them. 
We hope that next year this latter experiment of work in color will be- 
come an integral part of the eye and hand training of the lower grades. 

The universal interest in composition that has been created by the 
effort to organize the amateur authors’ association has proved to bea 
revelation of the value of regular, systematic, consecutive training in 
thinking and the expression of thought. The compositions of the first 
grade for logical arrangement and for correct form and expression, 


an 
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however elementary may be the subject-matter treated, would do credit 
to grammar grades. If four years of this training yield so valuable and 
practical results, what must be expected from a similar continuation of 
the work through one decade, 

An important experiment conducted in the normal practice schools 
of the first grade, under the direction of Professor Spencer, has proved 
to be a very profitable one, Hitherto comparatively little attention has 
been Sven to the proper training of little children in the matter of pen- 
manship except that they be led to write legibly. Professor Spencer has 
succeeded, with the assistance of Miss Copenhaver, Mrs. Myers, and the 
pupil-teachers of the Normal School, not only in getting legible writing 
but in obtaining beautiful, bold, free, rapid writing. The children are 
led to habits of good position of the body, to good holding of the pencil, 
to control of the muscles of the whole arm, forearm, hand, and fingers. 
The writing, while better than in former years, is much more free and 
rapid. This result has been accomplished through untiring observa- 
tion and training of the pupils. It is not a fine theory but actual ac- 
complished fact. The writing by this method becomes a matter of fine 
mental and physical development, not a mere servile imitation of copy- 

Looking to command of the body for penmanship and other hand 
work, health exercises have been introduced into the Normal School 
and naturally taught by the Normal School to the children of practice 
schools. Exercise in breathing, in taking graceful positions, and car- 
riage and movement, to control the muscles of the whole body, have 
been introduced and taught by Mrs. Myers. It is earnestly desired 
that these exercises, which are doing so much for the children in the 
practice schools, may haye wide-spread and universal trial throughout 
the schools. No one thing would do more to improve the health of the 
pupils than this, \ 

Aside from the excellency of the technical training in drawing that 
has been given to the practice schools, it is my pleasure to acknowl- 
edge the superb course in art that has been given to the Normal School. 
They have not only been instructed so as to teach the fine course of the 
schools, but have been afforded admirable opportunities for learning to 
sketch, to mould in clay, to study the history and development of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. Lectures on art have been given by 
Mrs. Fuller and Mr. A. G. Heaton. Under Miss North’s direction the 
pupils have visited the art exhibition of the Cosmos Club, the Garfield 
Hospital Loan Art Exhibition, and the Corcoran Art Gallery. Tours 
have been made to different buildings of the city to study the different 
styles of architecture, so well illustrated in the fine buildings of our 
capital. 

The sewing hour each week, in charge of Mrs. Weaver, has proved 
interesting and valuable. 

Opportunities for general culture afforded the class have been numer- 
ous. Lectures have been delivered by Major Powell and Professor 
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tical and successful year of the Washington Normal School. 


H urs very respectfully, 
Tam, yo Ay ) Exar S. ATKINSon, 


Principat, 


DRAWING. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©., June 30, 1889, 

Dear Sir: I have the honor to present the following report in 
which I have endeavored to give briefly aims sought, results obtaineq 
and some suggestions as to future efforts in the department of form, 
study, and drawing. 

Do your children improve in the development of correct ideas of form 
as seen in their varied surroundings ? 

Is there improvement in the awakening of a desire and determina. 
tion to express these ideas truthfully ? 

Is there increase of ability in the use of the tools and materials 4 
necessary for the expression of these conceptions ? 

Is there any better appreciation of the wonderful construction and 
infinite beauty of natural forms ? 

Is there any increase of power to discriminate between the good and 
the bad in art forms ? 

Are we, as instructors, selecting methods directed toward these 
ends? These are questions that press upon us at the close of each 
year’s work, and that must be fearlessly and conscientiously met. 

It can not be doubted that making is a means of obtaining the sys- 
tematic observation necessary to a knowledge of form, observation of 
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the specific form being essential to the construction and observation of 
related forms incited by it. 

This waking as described in my last report has been continued. In 
every grade the making is part of the regular course and the work has 
peen faithfully done by the teachers, reaching every child. I think I 
may say, from observations made by myself and from the testimony of 
the teachers, that more correct ideas of form have been the result. An- 
other means to the same end is object-drawing. Observation for the 
purpose of representation must be thorough and orderly. A more de- 
termined effort in this direction has been rewarded by decided improve- 
ment, but there is inequality in the work done by different teachers, 
not so much in the drawings obtained as in the methods of obtaining 
them and the resultant training. 

Is there increase in the desire and determination to express truth- 
fully? The desire for expression is the law of our being and success 
its crowning glory. The desire for the expression of form and color in 
some tangible material is perhaps more universal among children than 
any other. This natural desire should be carefully preserved and em- 
ployed in the development of the desire and determination to express 
truthfully which must to some extent be aroused betore anything of 
value can be accomplished. ; 

_ To train a child to draw means to arouse in him this kind of interest 
and to make it intelligent. In this effort we must not fail to realize the 
blindness of the eye until it has been inspired by an intelligent interest 
in the object towards which it is directed. Every good teacher knows 
that the plan of a lesson is incomplete unless it includes this element, 
and yet it is often omitted. There are teachers who have no other 
method of arousing interest than that of keepin themselves wrought 
up to a pitch of exaltation and enthusiasm which is supposed to be, 
and is toa certain extent, inspiring. Unfortunately, however desira- 
ble this condition may be, the average human being is not able to sus- 
tain himself there five days in the week throughout the school session. 
here are more genuine and less exhaustive devices that alittle thought 
and a better appreciation of the value of the lesson would suggest. 
There is no more painful experience in supervision than to enter a school 
room where a conscientious and hardworking teacher is laboring to get 
results that would be easily obtained if the children could see any rea- 
son for what they are doing, or if some sufficient motive for effort were 
presented. For example: That drawing is a language to be used for 
describing things is a thought that will often give a stimulus to the 
mind ofa child. Ido not mean the simple assertion, but the encour- 
agement to use drawing in this way; to take home to their parents or 
others such descriptions, especially of things that are curious in form, 
and to bring to the teacher a few lines describing exactly some famil- 
iar form as to its shape and proportions. To one who has no concep- 
tion of drawing, except as drudgery to be gone through with before 
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learning to paint, and who is Len CGS aa Uses to Which 
drawing is applied, such @ Ea ate Be amemeanibinithe eolesi, 

I do not speak of lack os Fates fa which the drawing lesson of 
this city; on the contrary, the ut the interest is, in some cagog is 
not popular are the exceptions, : Pasoicantorsdinsutovasers 7a 
general liking for the subject and is not ne SSist in 
obtaining the object for which the special lesson Soci If more 
thonght were given to this subject a great ene vay made, 

The third query involves the consideration of ma y su an S. Form 
study and drawing as now taught includes the use of a materials, 
To the handling of the pencil in drawing much Suara setae given 
for the past year, for much was required. The Rear ault in exeen- 
tion has been a cramped position, timidity the drawing of lines, too 
much dependence on the eraser, lack of freedom in the movement of the 
hand and arm. To obviate these faults special attention has been given 
to the pencil drills and much good has been accom busted, bas the break. 
ing up of bad habits and the formation of good ones ats slow Processes, 
even if the exercises are perfectly given. It is only ‘little by little » 
that freedom and precision of movement can be acquired. The genera} 
faults to be corrected in the manner of giving the exercises are too little 
attention to the position of the body, a lack of precision as to length and 
direction inthe movements given before taking the pencil, and a failure 
to make attention to the subject continuous. We hope to make de. 
cided improvement in this direction the coming year. 

The course in clay molding was thoroughly and systematically car. 
ried out in the first four grades. Much excellent work was done in the 
other grades also. Lessons in each division were given to the teachers 
of these grades, who will, however, require further instruction the com- 
ing vear, as the material is new to them and its handling and limitations 
are not well understood. A few good plaster casts in every building, 
to illustrate the treatment of material, would be of great service, 

Sticks are used only in the first and second grades. Paper being the 
material most available for general useis usedin all grades. In the first 
four it is used in theconstruction of the plane geometric formsand their 
combinations in design. The past year’s course was unchanged from 
that of the previous year, but the results were better. A decided im- 
provement in the drawing of the forms was noticeable. A heavy ma- 
nilla paper is used in grades from five to eight, inclusive, for the making 
of patterns from working drawings. The above-mentioned materials 

are all supplied to the schools,and the result is the giving to every 
child some training in the manipulation of material. Many other ma- 
terials are used, for, as skill increases, ideas develop as to what can be 
done by the aid of working drawings; also suggestions of the various 
applications of designs are made, and a desire for the working out of - 
these ideas in varied and finer materials is created, so that many supply 
their own materials. To guidethis impulse aright requires thought and 


ea 
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wal taste on the part of the teacher, 
ficeable the past year. Less of the bi 


nt was displayed in such work. 


“qecoration to materials that the children could alse: aiden esigns for 
pas peen made in grades above the fourth, Paper ean advance 

lay are the materials found most available yneedle-work, and 
clay : 


In drawing plant-forms from nature the results 
jveD were noteworthy. A large collection of dr: 
nches; and flowers might have been made that fo 


of the instruction 
awings of leaves, 


pra i r truthfulnes, 
Ww : eis 8 
grace of expression would command admiration from an artistic st ae 
oint- A much greater work, however, was done in directing so a ; 
‘ any 


COLOR. 


pxcept in the High School, color has not usually been incorporated i 
any course of form-study or drawing, but some attempts fave fad 
made recently to arrange a systematic course in color for lower grades 
How far these attempts have been justified by results I have nO ments 
of knowing. I am sure there is a growing conviction that something 
should be done if the difficulties in the way can be surmounted. But 
practical difficulties are never surmounted in the laboratory of the 
prain. It is only by the doing so far as we know that ways are opened. 
So I have ventured to arrange a short course in color for the third and 
fourth grades, that I think has within it elements of growth which, with 
your approval, will be presented the coming year. 


EXHIBIT. 


No general exbibit was held at the close of the year. The teachers 
in each building collected and arranged the drawings and constructions 
made by the children, and extended invitations to parents and friends; 
in some cases each school displayed its own work in its own room, in 
others several united. 

These local exhibits seem to have been very popular. They gave to 
each child opportunity to show something he had done to those most 
interested and brought parents, teachers, and scholars together socially. 
They were remarkably well attended. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Realizing theimportant part that the Normal School plays insupplying 
the schools with good teachers and new methods, much time has been 
given to normal training in drawing, and to the supervision of the les- 
sons given by Normal pupils in the practice schools. Excellent work 
was done by Miss North in this department. Very fine work in the 
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molding of historic ornaments and foliage was done under her Super. 
vision, in connection with which a course of instruction in historic ora, 
nents, with illustrations, was given; visits were made by the class to the | 
Corcoran Art Gallery and to such exhibits held in the city as were eon. 
sidered educational. “t 

In addition to the course designed especially to make good teachers 
of drawing, a course is given each year in free-hand blackboard sketch. 
ing, designed to increase the ability to illustrate the various subjects 
in the teaching of which such illustrations are useful. 

The course necessarily takes a wide range of subjects for practice, 
from simple objects to the human figure, but the training that runs 
through all is directed to the cultivation of the power to detect and 
render the lines that are of most importance in the expression of the 
leading characteristics of the subject as to form and texture. Aj] 
materials have their limitations; it is a waste of effort to attempt with 
chalk and blackboard effects that require finer material. To accom. 
plish all that is desirable in such a course would take more practice 
than Normal pupils ean get in the time that it is possible to devote 
to one subject, but the many good drawings seen 1n the school-rooms 
where Normal graduates preside show that something of value is done, 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The admirable course of instruction pursued in the High School and 
the excellent results obtained need no comment. 

I desire, however, to call attention to the fact that with an increased 
number of pupils there is increase in the demand for facilities, keeping 
pace with the demands in other departments. 

The average enrollment of the High School 1,253, with prospect of 
increase the coming year. Bach pupil receives one lesson per week, and 
200 of them two lessons. To do this work the teacher of drawing has 
one assistant and one room properly fitted. This makes it necessary, 
especially in the first and second year, that classes containing a large 
number of pupils, in some cases as many as 100, should be taught by 
the assistant in the large study halls and the time for lessons shortened. 

I would also call attention to the number of teachers employed com- 
pared with the number employed in other branches of education. Many 
of these branches are elective, and include in their classes but a small 
portion of the enrollment; yet three, four, or five teachers are em- 
loyed. 

That with these drawbacks the results have been kept to so high a 
standard is due to the untiring industry and skillful instruction of Miss 
Wilson. 

I hope that it may be possible to provide for the needs in this depart- 
ment in the near future that the growth in the High School may keep 
pace with that in lower grades, as it certainly will if sufficient facilities 
are given. “ 
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Permit me to avail myself of this opportunity to express my thanks 
to the teachers for their cheerful and efficient aid in the introduction 
of new subjects and methods, and to the supervising principals for their 
hearty codperation whenever it has been necessary. 

It also gives me pleasure to acknowledge the faithfulness and efli- 
ciency of the assistant teachers in their work of supervision. 

To yourself is ever due grateful acknowledgment for uniform kind- 
ness and helpful support. 

Very respectfully, S. E. FULLER, 


Directress of Drawing. 
Mr. W. B. PowE.1, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


MUSIC. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 30, 1889. 

DEAR Str: The exchange of the old series of music books and charts 
(used in the first six grades) for the new series has resulted as we 
hoped it might, and given to teachers and pupils a greater interest in 
the study of music. 

I am glad to be able to say that in the first, second, third, and fourth 
grades (over which I have Special supervision) there has been a steady 
improvement in the singing. My assistant, Professor Daniel, reports 
a decided improvement in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eightb grades. 

I have visited as many of the schools under his supervision as my 
limited time would permit, and I have found them doing good work. 

An exhibition of our regular work in musie was given in the fourth 
division in the Jefferson School in February, at which you were present 
and expressed much gratification with what you there witnessed. 
Equally as good work could have been shown in the other divisions. 
As the teacher becomes better acquainted with the system and with the 
methods of presenting the same better results are realized. 

The singing of the High School has been very creditable indeed. 

The work of the Normal School has been better than heretofore, the 
pupils having gained considerable proficiency in teaching music. 

The summary of our rating is as follows: 

Number of schools considered— 
Excellent...-.. 


BPO OT eeteerest ae eeale nae ee aise aera 


Hoping the work in this department ne (om satistactory to you, I 
remain, 
Very respectfully, F. H. BUTTERFIELD, 


Director of Music. 
Mr. W. B. POWELL, 
Superintendent of Publie Schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT COOK’S REPORT. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC ScHootns, 
Washington, D. 0., November 1, 1889. 

GENTLEMEN: I respectfully present herewith a report of the colored 
schools of Washington and Georgetown, which embraces the seventh 
and eighth divisions of the public schools of the District of Columbia, 
for the year ending June 30, 1889. 

The entire number of schools in these two divisions was 186, an in- 
crease of 10 over the school year 1887~88. 


They were classified as follows: SEEN 


Normal School 
High |Schoolss 5222-2. scesses 


Grammar schools: 
Eighth grade -.. 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade-. 
Fifth grade -. 


otal? soz ons seus se saa rae 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade:2. 2 o- oso. coos dance Se EEE RCL OUE Tt CEO ROE EES 
Third grade 
Second grade - = 
First grade --..... (ectie tre cecee Seen ee Aeeoe er ece -. 148 


Manual training schools 
Cooking schools .........--.-- 


AMO We oe Ke ee eB eRe Rene eens ¢ ee eee Cope em nmne se eer. Ge 


Grand ota lge osc sacha meena ol asia eet 


* One school under instruction of assistant teacher in Normal School. 
t Two schools under instruction of assistant teachers in Normal School. 
282A .—11 161 
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The whole number of pupils enrolled was 11,170. They were enrolled 
in grades as follows: 


Normal School... - fe 
High School ............ ; 
Tota eo eetnnasctte nee Peete eee eee ean aloe aaxiscuesioucase ness 456 
Grammar schools: 269 
Eighth grade 314 
Seventh grade -_. ; 

: 629 
Sixth grade... 799 
Fifth grade: eaccasteee. sence x 

é O11 
Total jocawenccise-s socee i oeenee Weneedoees wate e eee ectiestsesncince== ies 


Primary schools: 
Fourth grade 
Third grade... 
Second grade . 
Virst grade 


The whole number of teachers employed was 202, of whom 185 were 
female and 17 male. They were employed as follows: 


Snpervising principals. ......... Seg eh : 2 
Normal school....... > 
High school u 
‘ rammar schools: : 
= Bighth grade.. 7 
Seventh grade 8 
Sixth grade._... ers Bn Re ie 
Mitch: prade uses seme ate pace pate ese e re an ene ere See et ace eae eee V7 

Primary schools: 
Fourth grade 20 
Third grade ol 
Second grade. - 35 
Virst grade... 46 
Teachers of music .....-. 2 


Teachers of drawing. ------- ---cnn--p oes on 1 
Teachers of manual training- 
Teachers of cooking. 
Teachers of sewing 


Total cco s can see pee ee nte bee nies rane ce ok ae el a eS 202 
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The cost of schools for Supervision and teaching was as follows: 
Supervision : 


Superintendent !siwes 2. .eseent sees sce Pa eee = « $2,250.00 
Clerk. 800. 00 
Supervising principals, tsvo -- 4,000.00 
Messenger! 322 totes p ae eee Pepi ck teen 200. 00 
Total sewed ey son sore e sire Sawoe cose a eyo na ae 7, 250. 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 9089)... . 719 
Normal School : 
Prine pal fcc ee ee Prete 1,500. 00 
One teacher. .- 830. 00 
Three teachers.......----.. eae Sande dicala toe 2, 065. 00 
“34, °95. 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 40).....-....-.-.-..--.-- 50.50 
High School: 
Principal -.----- $1,800.00 
Ten teachers-__.-. 7,930. 00 
10,730. 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 334)............---.---- 32.12 
Grammar schools (7 eighth, 8 seventh, 14 sixth, 17 fifth grade schools) .... 36, 060. 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 2,184) .-.-.....--.-----. 16.51 


Primary schools (20 fourth, 28 third, 37 second, 43 first grade schools) ---.. 64,925.00 


Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, OG, GSR eee oeee sr ees 10. 30 
Special teachers (2 music teachers and 1 drawing teacher) - 2,710.00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 9,089) «30 


Teachers of manual training schools (of carpentry 2, of metal working 1, 
of cookery 2; of sewing 2)sssso-aeeseces Ones cso ncs soe as oe 4, 765. 00 


Cost per pupil (estimated on whole enrollment, 2,495) 1.91 
Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (based on average 
Surg) MONG, 0,089 is rnsactann doses eae asian saa cee $12. 66 


ATTENDANCE AND SCHOOL POPULATION. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled during the year was 11,170. 
The average number of pupils enrolled was 9,089. In the entire enroll- 
ment there were 130 more thanin the previous school year; in the aver- 
age enrollment 298. The average number of pupils in daily attendance 
Was 8,588, which shows the per cent. of attendance, based on the aver- 
age enrollment, 94.4. 

There has been quite a steady increase in this school population since 
the establishment of these schools in the face of conditions that would 
seemingly oppose. Supposing that the rate per cent. of increase in the 
population is about the same as the average for the year in the period 
embraced between the taking of the census in 1880 by the United 
States and that of the census of 1883 by the District of Columbia, the 
school population of these two divisions is not less than 16,000. The 


*Includes the cost of teaching 5 practice schools. 
+ To be increased by the cost of teaching five practice schools ($2,374.88.) 
t Excluding special and mannal training schools. 
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average enrollment of this population in the schools during the Year 
was 9,089, or 56.8 per cent. of it. The entire enrollment of it in the 
schools was 11,170, or 69.8 per cent. of it. : : 

From this showing it appears that about 4,830 children of the legay 
school ages received no instruction whatever from ue PUDEC Schools, 

Private schools among this population are very rare. Those who are 
able to patronize them generally seek, in preference, the Advantages 
offered by the public schools. The same paucity exists with regard to 
the parochial school. ; 

To obtain something definite with regard to enrollment in the private 
and parochial schools for colored children, I recently caused a circular 
letter to be addressed to the principal of each of the public Schools, 
soliciting inquiry through teachers and pupils as to the location of Said 
schools. Having obtained their location, the inquiry was followed by 
another to the teachers of those schools, as to their present enrollment, 
By this means I have learned that there are enrolled in these Schools, 
private and parochial, 477 pupils, of whom 170 are in the former anq 
307 in the latter. Their ages vary from four to eighteen. As mhany of 
the children enrolled in these schools are without the limits of the legal 
public-school ages, the opinion heretofore formed, largely from observa. 
tion and by inference from circumstances, has been fully verified, 
These facts forbid the probability that any considerable part of the 
large aumber of non-attendants at the public school received wy school 
instruction whatever at any time daring the year. 

For a period of many years, reaching back to the earliest history of 
the schools, thousands of children of the legal school ages have, for at 
least one year, received no benefit from the system of public-school) in- 
struction in their midst; and the probability is that hundreds, if not 
thousands, have received none at any time during the entire period of 
the existence of theschools. In the large degree of illiteracy thus piled 
up and piling up, there are not only weighty and serious responsibilj- 
ties, but also possibilities for evil. 

To what extent this illiteracy is self-imposed is a question, as due 
provision, either in accommodation or in teaching force, has not been 
made in any one year of the schools. The enrollmentof the school-pop. 
ulation in the public schools has thus far in the history of the schools 
kept pace with the provision made. In the question, whether in greatly 
increased provision for its enrollment the parallelism in this respect 
thus far maintained will continue without resort to compulsory means, 
so much of uncertainty enters as to require trial before answer. 

Should a comparison between the respective enrollments of the white 
and the colored schcol population in the public schools be instituted, it 
would show them proportionately about the same, even if the compari- 
son should be carried back several years. Should, however, a compari- 
son be made between the two classes as to the number of children of 

ch class of the legal school ages that can not write, as shown by the 
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United States census of 1880, the colored will be to the white about as 
11 to 2. 

There seem two sources through which to account for this great dif. 
ference—the private school and the lettered home. To obtain instruc- 
tion through the first source requires pecuniary means; through the 
Second source, years of opportunity for growth and culture. To require 
of the colored youth to any considerable extent a knowledge of the let- 
ter through these sources would be to require that he make “bricks 
Without straw.” 

To remove this large degree of illiteracy, to even up, as it were, these 
elementary attainments between the two classes of youth, must be the 
work of the public school. It must come to the aid in making provis- 
ion, whose use must be determined by need rather than by number. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The fluctuations in attendance were not so great as in the previous 
year. The greatest difference in the number of pupils on the rolls the 
last day of the month, between any two months of the year, was 1,804, 
as shown between October and May. The difference between any two 
consecutive months was 402, as shown between April and May; in the 
previous year it was 756. The average monthly decrease for the year 
was 167; in the previous year it was 178. In the indication of greater 
permanency in attendance and, through attendance, larger acceptance 
of school privileges, these figures are favorable. 

The average number of pupils to the teacher was less than that of 
the previous year; this has been effected by redacing, wherever practi- 
cable, the maximum limit from 60 to 50 pupils, and it is to some extent 
due to the fact that the increase in the per cent. of enrollment was not 
80 great as that of the previous year. 


{Normal School not included in this table.) 


| Pupils on the rolls 
| the last day of each 


| Average number of 


Average number’) “ pypils on the rolls 


Average number 
to the teacher. 


month. | tothe teacher. | cach month. 
} — 

Months. ‘a TS eel P ls 
lz} |éle|elq|# | ¢ g|2|3 
| u n Behe fl = au s = 

2 S 2 S 5 gi} es 

2/2/2/2\2/4| 2 | 2 2.2/4 

eee] waa? ae 

September - 9,413 | 9,714 301 55 53 2) 9,056 | 9,271} 215 53 50 3 
October -. «| 9,645 9, 841 196 56 53 3 9,686 9,928) 242 57 53 4 
November -- | 9,423 | 9,602! 179 55 51 4) 9,676 9,757 81 56 52 4 
December .- 8,687 | 9,209 | 522 51 49 2} 9,092 | 9,459 | 367 53 60 3 
January -... 8,532] 9,149| 617) 50] 49 | 1) 8,707| 9,237) 530, 5L| 49| 2 
February..-...-.| 8,413] 8817| 404| 50) 47| 3] 8477) 9,019| 542| 50/ 48/ 2 
8,222 | 8,624 | 402 49 45 4) 8,319) 8,799] 480 49 46 3 
8,182 | 8,439 257 43 4 4 | 8,224 8,546 | 322 49 45 4 
7,937 | 8,037 100 47 2 5 | 8,108 , 202 } os 43 43 5 
7,806 | 8,208 | 402 46 43 3! 7,889) 7,957 63 47 42 5 
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The following table shows the entire and the average enrollment of 
pupils, and the number of pupils in daily attendance, each with pep 
of increase, and the percentage of attendance, based on the aver. 


rollment, for the last ten years: 


cent, 
@8e en. 


[Normal School not included in this table.] 


A | Average | | ie 
Whole | per cent. verage® |Per cent. ofnumber in Per cent, of|Per 
i J, number, en: srease, |- daily at- | iner Cent, og 
Years. | ate of increase.” yoHled. inerea! GS case. lattendancs, 
4 | a 
1879-'80 .- 8, 061 4.26 z ae | 4 
1880-'81 8, 146 105 | a a6 | 06.5 
1881-'82 .. 8, 289 1.75 Oy 96.7 
1882-83 .- 8,710 5.07 96.2 
1883-'84 .- 9, 167 6.24 95.5 
1884-85 .. 9,598 4,70 94.9 
1885-86 .. 10, 188 5.62 04.6 
1886-'87 .- 10, 345 2,04 94.9 
1887-88 11, 000 6.33 | 94.4 
1888-89 11, 130 1,18 4.5 


The above table, in addition to the information afforded, is interest. 
ing in indicating the growth of the schools in numbers and attendanee 
during the decade ending with last year. The increase in the enroll. 
ment is 3,069, as shown by the difference between that of the first ang 
that of the last year named. The yearly per cent. of increase in the 
entire enrollment varies—the greatest being 6.33 and the least 1.05, 
The average for the period is 3.08. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The statistical items respecting more particularly penal discipline, 
and furnishing some idea of the deportment of the pupils, compare quite 
favorably with the same items of the previous year, There were 94 
eases of corporal punishment, or about one to every one hundred pupils 
of the average enrollment. A comparison between this number and the 
number of cases in the first year of the years presented in the table that 
follows, indicates far less resort to this method of punishment, and the 
substitution of milder and more judicious means of discipline. 

The cases of suspension for the year were 267, or about two for every 
one hundred pupils of the average enrollment. The improved record 
in this item during the two previous years was maintained. 

The number of pupils dismissed from the schools during the year was 
8, or one less than in the previous year. These dismissals were not of 
such character as to preclude re-admission to the school the following 
year. 

There were 3,868 cases of tardiness. The per cent. of tardiness was 
about one-tenth of one per cent. The record for punctuality in attend- 
ance as shown by the cases of tardiness is in good support of that gained 
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and maintained during the Jast ten years; and, indeed, when the cir- 
cumstances of very many of the children are considered, it is remark- 
able. In its education to one of the habits that offer mos in life it can 
not be over-estimated. 

The following table presents the cases of suspension, corporal pun- 


ishment, dismissal, and tardiness in comparative view during the last 
ten years, 


[Normal School not included in this table.] 


2D | ¥ 
2 | 
Es CIN ft Suspension. 2 Tardiness. 
| & =} 
S By 2 Z 
2 3 
us oa : catego a 5 “a 
oo 3 an a 22 a Er 
Years. ice 2 ae 3 a Ey 3 2 2 
Er Smalseeaies oa | ¢ S | $8 
BID || Sail] SS OR | gee | | as 
o- Boole B aS © Pa os 
So 3 2 2 Qh 3 2 oe 
2 an 2) ca a 2 1.41% 
3 FI EG g Be | FI 23 
= 5 5 s | 35 
4 Zz |e? | & | ae] & iosye 
1870~'80 ....2. 20200 Dstteeerres) 6,573 | 663 1o| 397 6 86| 1,478 | 22 
1880-81 . 6, 567 62 8 437 7 59 1, 244 238 
1881-82 6,763 | 396 | 6| 327 5 1, 759 | 26 
1882-'83 7,070) 157 2| 330 4 8) 2,035 | 23 
1883-84 7,225) 135 2) 346 5 13} 2,952] 32 
1881-185 680 | 186 | 2) 319 4} 8} 3,462 | 45 
1985-'86 8,101) 159 2| _ 250 @ 3 3,906 47 
1880-187 ¢ 8,448) 110 Tmise 2) 4) 3,345 | 39 
1887-'88 .. 8, 754 HH Genter | 226 2} 9| 3,720 42 
1888-'89 . 9, 049 94 tele 267, 2 8 3,668) 43 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Systematic and orderly plans of work in the school-room are recog- 
nized as invaluable in the economy of time and effort. The course of 
study indicates the lines along which public instruction in the District 
advances. Based upon recognized educational principles, both in the 
order of subjects to be tanght and in the methods of instruction sug- 
gested, its drift in the development of the pupil’s powers, and giving 
the ability to use them, is being realized more and more. 

The work of the first years of school life is increasing in satisfactory 
results, and, in the basis being formed by due unfolding of the perceptive 
powers through the greater degree of sense-training, there is promise of 
greater growth and of more satisfactory results in the years to follow 
for the completion of the present course. 

The ends sought in language-training is to give ability to use language 
with accuracy and facility in the expression of thought. From the cor- 
rect statement of the simple fact he learns, the pupil is led step by step 
to connected statements of his own, conveying information obtained 
either from studies pursued or othersources. The elements of grammar 
to the extent needed for correct, clear, and forcible expression are 
gradually developed. 
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In the attainment of a good degree of proficiency in the Correct ex 
pression of thought, there is seemingly an irrepressible conflict between 
the forces of the school-room and those of the illiterate home. There 
example holds such sway that the attainment of skill demands jn the 
school-room precept upon precept and example uo example, Itisin 
the increased and increasing recognition of existing conditions, ang the 
means for their betterment on the part of the teacher, that Progress jp 
this subject is being made and greater progress assured. 

That reading often fails to receive the attention its Importance de. 
mands is but too well known, through large want of satisfactory results, 
This fact is not wholly due to want of appreciation of its value, but 
often to its sacrifice to other subjects of supposed greater value. In its 
large contribution of essentials to proper development it has no Supe. 
rior among the studies of the course, and -in such respects presents 
strong claims for greater recognition. It contributes to physical de- 
velopment, in the drill for distinct articulation and clear enunciation 
to intellectual, in the power for discrimination and analysis; and to moral 
as a means through which may be gathered essential material jn the 
formation and development of character. In the frequent occasion fop 
collateral uses in widening the scope of, and broadening the Processes 
in, other studies, it has no rival in the opportunities for best attainment, 

Differences of results in it are, however, more often due to the differ. 
ences in the efforts cf teachers. This is often seen in the case of pupils 
who in the course of promotion are transferred from a lower toa higher 
grade. In the lower grade their reading attainment to the extent of 
capacity to understand was excellent, showing the result of careful ang 
persistent attention and training, as well as intelligent appreciation of 
its merits as a study. The want of due effort in the Succeeding grade 
is shown either largely by disuse, or, by what is worse in its present 
and after effect, that indifference which satisfies itself in merely having 
the words called without concern for thought-grasp and as to the man- 
ner or means for its most effective expression. Teachers are beginning, 
however, to realize more and more that this subject ust receive that 
attention necessary to make it a means of mental development, to con- 
fer power to read without effort all matter within the capacity of the 
understanding. The aim to extent opportunity offers should be to give 
power to read understandingly and with good vocal expression, ability 
to discriminate between the good and the bad in literature, and to de- 
velop the taste for the good. In proportion to the attainment of this 
aim will be the measure of success. 

Considerable attention was given to the subject during the year and, 
it is believed, with improved results. There is yet, however, much room 
for improvement both in training. to permit the thought-grasp, and in 
vocal culture, for correct articulation and clear enunciation. In the 
large indistinct articulation, in the weakness of Voice, and in the gen- 
eral manner of expression is unmistakably revealed the want of a eul- 
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ome. Tor r 
Cree wei emove these defects there must be energetic and un- 

A sore need in these schools is that of sources through which to ob 
tain special or general information. In this respect pupils are a i 
ceeding disadvantage, and markedly so in all efforts at conection fi 
which success is made to depend largely upon the aids furnished by the 
jibrary. The homes are very few where may be found any coantaeeanie 
collection of books, and generally where found they show only the tat 
ural collection of simple, nneducated tastes, and not the piodnotatet 
proad, varied culture, in which are stored the general growth and pro 
gressiveness of the world’s thought and dations It is true that wee 
considerable effort has been made by teachers and pupils to establish 
school libraries in these divisions, and as the product of such effort 
¢reditable beginnings exist, but the means for their establishment be- 
Ing almost wholly restricted to school concerts and entertainments, and 
these in turn to such bounds as will promise least disturbance ‘6 the 
economy of the school, their growth is necessarily slow. The circum- 
stances already indicated prevent additions from the fone 

The benefits to be derived from a good library of reference can not be 
overestimated either in immediate or in permanent results as an ednea- 
tional factor. The pupil in these schools, if he is to get most from 
training through proper pursuit of the different snbjects prescribed by 
the course of instruction, must have placed within his reach the great 
and essential aids which a large supply of collateral reading faeniatess 

In the large use of the objective in teaching arithmetic, partic- 
ularly in the lower grades, by which relations are more clearly seen, 
and the greater adoption of methods based upon correct principles, as 
stated in my last report, this subject grows in favorable results. 

It is yet a question, however, as to whether or not too much is at- 
tempted to permit, in the general grade reqnirement, the attainment of 
the most the study offers, either in the mental discipline it gives, or in 
the practical benefits it confers, 


DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING. 


In this department of school work the schools are moving forward. 
The public exhibit of the schools near the close of the previous school 
year gave heaithfal stimulus to the work of last year. Through school 
and grade arrangement of the work exhibited, teachers and pupils 
could, in the comparison and contrasts presented, easily see both the 
defects and the excellences. The lesson given and received was to avoid 
the former and strive for the latter. The exhibition in June last af- 
forded excellent opportunity for obtaining, through the much and varied 
work displayed, an estimate of its development and progress. The 
work was presented in systematized form, beginning with the lowest or 
first grade school and advancing step by step through the High School. 
That of the first-grade schools was shown in one room and so arranged 
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as to present the subject, manner, and method of instruction, beginniy 
with form study, in clay modelling, stick laying, and paper folding 
followed by drawing, and that of the remaining grades was similarly 
arranged in other rooms. : 

The High School work differed only in the treatment, the ge 
plan, construction, representation, and decoration, being the Same as jp 
the schools of lower grade. About 80 per cent. of the work jy this 
school was original. The exhibit of this school also Showed, in the 
many plain and ornamental objects made, the use of material to Prodnee 
objects from working or constructive drawing. An interesting and new 
feature was the application of drawing to wood carving, and to clay 
modelling from which casts were made. 3 

The work in all grades was such as to reflect credit upon the teachep 


in charge. 


Neral . 


SHOP WORK. 


There was no increase in the provision of this character to extend 
the training to larger numbers. The outfit, however, for the first-year 
work was made more complete, and lathes were introduced into the 
two shops for more advanced work. The interest in the work contin. 
ued lively and the work prescribed by the course was usually well done. \ 
Thus far since the introduction of this training into the schools there 
has been nothing to show deterioration in the ordinary school work, 

An extension in manual training was made through the partial fitting 
up of a shop for working in iron. The appropriation was too inade. 
quate to allow other than a very small beginning. As the school year 
was quite far advanced before the preparation for instruction was suf- 
ficiently complete to allow it to begin, it was necessarily restricted to 
the first steps of the prescribed course. 

The number of pupils that received instruction in these shops was 
485, 

INSTRUCTION 1N SEWING. 


Sewing in a systematized form was introduced into these schoolsin Jan- 
uary, 1888. Its introduction was permissible through the frea provi- 
sion of a teacher by the trustees of the Miner fand. Owing to the very 
limited provision, but a few classes could be formed, and for the econ- 
omy of time, they were restricted to several school buildings in the same q 
section of the city. 

At the beginning of the last schooi year public school provision was 
made by the employment of two teachers, who were well skilled in a 
knowledge of the art and who had been trained during the previous 
year as to the best methods of imparting it to pupilsin the public schools. 
One was assigned toeach division. Classes ranging from thirty to fifty 
and embracing all girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade schools, 
were formed, and instruction varying from sixty to ninety minutes, as 
determined by the grade, was given weekly to each class. This very 
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limited teaching force in so wide a field necessarily imposed, iu the large 

classes, much labor upon the teachers, and reduced all opportunity for © 
individual instruction to the minimum. The instruction was confined 

to plain sewing. 

The number of pieces made, which consisted of aprons, skirts, bags, 
pillow-cases, infant dresses, night-gowns, dust caps, handkerchiefs, and 
articles of underwear, was 5,608 There were also 4,167 button-holes 
worked. 

A fair idea of the interest taken by the pupils in this work, and the 
sympathetic support given by the regular to the special teacher in her 
labors, may be obtained from the following extract taken from the re- 
port of the teacher in charge of sewing in the seventh division, sub- 
mitted to this office in June: 

I have been well supported in my work by the teachers, and t.e interest shown in 
this branch of industrial work by the pupils has been more than gratifying. Even 
the boys, of whom abont forty have been instructed by me in sewing, show nearly as 
much desire to attend the classes as the girls. The ease with which I have been able 
to interest the children of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in this kind of instruc- 
tion encourages me to believe that sewing could be most successfully begun in the 
he grade, and that it might be continued with much profit in the grades above the 
sixth. 

The number of girls receiving instruction in sewing was about 1,534. 
At the industrial exhibition of the schools of these divisions held near 
the close of the school year, the exhibit of this department in the ex- 
tent, variety and quality of its work, was a most prominent feature, 
and had in it much to commend the faithfulness, energy, and efficiency 
of the teachers. 

So far as this instruction has been introduced into the schools the 
testimony of the regular teachers is favorable to its healthful influences, 
considered either in its relations to discipline or to scholastic work. 
On whatever side viewed—whether on tle physical, in which there is 
recreation in the change from strictly intellectual pursuit; on the intel- 
lectual, in which opportunity is given for enlargement of the scope of 
knowledge; on the moral, from which comes training to habits of order 
and neatness; or on the utilitarian, in which is seen one of the most 
practical and universal needs of man—there is most to recommend this 
branch of instruction. 


INSTRUCTION IN COOKING. 


There were two schools of cookery, one in each division. As these 
were not organized until January, 1888, several months after the school 
year had begun, the last year was the first in which continuous instrac- 
tion was permitted from the beginning of the school year <o its close. 

The instruction was limited to girls of the seventh and eighth grade 
schools and those of the High School, and was readily accepted to 
the extent provision was offered. Fifteen classes were formed for each 
school, and each class received instruction two hours weekly. In ad- 
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Ftc ided for, about 100 were recipients of fr 
eye 476 girls thus provi¢ we . 
ait ae a bine A. L. Woodbury’s private school of cookery, om 
ee aggregate of nearly 600 girls in the enjoyment of instruction 

ing an aggreg? 
is character. } 
Sane which so closely allies the school to the home, pre. 


is instruction, : F a 
a ae of the most practical character and gives knowledge 
sents ig lee as Siae : 

ici no others as a Class, perhaps 
both useful and beneficial. Among 3 ass, | ADS, can 


be found greater wastefulness in food ee a ee ria ee are 
obvious in the unfavorable conditions of the ae oe ae value of this 
training in its promise of economic sneelontt) e orable to the promo. 
tion of material interest can not HOE Ee te 

No intelligent person will question that be its Sane Upon health, 
physical, moral, aud intellectual, the ae e caves of food is 
clearly in the direction of the welfare of man kin A ee that therefore 
it is of much consequence to learn to recognize ew holesome food, to 
know the elements of its composition, and to understand its physio. 
Ps crastiats ot industrial instruction has been left wholly to the choice 
of the pupil. The degree of embrace has been so universal that but little 
opportunity has been allowed for thought of enforcement. Tt is recog. 
nized that in this, as in every other department of instruction, success 
is made to depend very largely upon the skill and experience of the 
teacher; and that these requisites must be accompanied by those in- 
spiriting forces, earnestness, and enthusiasn, that the value placed upon 
it by the teacher may find due measure and recognition in its reflex 
from the pupil. : ; = 

Another very important factor is the spirit or disposition of the regu- 
lar teacher toward it. The poteutialty of her influence over the pupil, 
gained by precept and example from almost daily contact in the school- 
room, is great. The degree of cheerful volition manifested by the pupil 
in his acceptance of it, will, as a rule, indicate the degree of her sym- 
pathy with the instruction, and vice versa. At present apathy is the 
rare exception. 

In a few instances, however, parents have objected to their children 
receiving this instruction. When these objections have arisen from 
some misconception of the character and object of the instruction, the 
“turning on light” has removed them; but in those in which there is 
insistence that school instruction shall be continued on, aud restricted 
te the immemorially traveled lines, removal seems hopeless. 

The time spent in the shop, cooking-school, or sewing class has thus 
far proved beneficial, inasmuch as it has conferred a knowledge of its 
kind and stimulated to greater effort in what has been considered the 
legitimate studies of the school-room. 

This instruction is valuable in the enlargement of the scope of knowl- 
edge through encouragement to fuller study of, and closer acquaintance 
with, the materials with which itdeals; in the mental development that 
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follows from the training of the hand and eye, and in furnishing a 
practical knowledge of much engagement in life that must sooner or 
later claim attention from all. 

In its physical aspect it contributes to more harmonious development 
in changing the bent of public school instruction from the almost purely 
intellectual that has constituted its main, if not sole, feature in the past. 

Considered subjectively or objectively, there is in it much to commend, 
and also to recommend, the further extension of the benefits of which 
it is capable. 

KINDERGARTENS. 


The seventh and eighth divisions present a wide field for the kinder- 
garten. In any act for its establishment its benefits should be made to 
extend toall of proper age to receive them. In such extension the 
present school law, which restricts the minimum age for admission to 
six years, presents an obstacle. It should be so amended as to make 
the minimum five or four years. Such a change would add to the 
school population of these divisions, in the adoption of the former as 
the minimum age, not less than 1,500, and in the adoption of the lat- 
ter not less than 3,000. In its turn, to meet the wants, this addition to 
the school population woulfl require increased provision both in accom- 
modation and teaching force, with consequently greater expenditures 
for public school instruction. 

The benefits to be derived would be in the gain of general school ef- 
ficiency ; in the extension of school privileges to a greater number of 
children, and in greater acquisition and better preparation for life to 
many whio, on account of adverse circumstances, are compelled to with- 
draw from school at an early age. ; 

With constant recognition of the fact that it is dealing with unde- 
veloped and untrained power, the kindergarten presents greater possi- 
bilities through the spontaneous activity of child-life for harmonious 
training and development. In being made the link in instruction be- 
tween the home and the primary school it may be made to supplement 
and pertect the work of the former, and, as the principles underlying it 
form the bases for all true education, not only the work of the primary 
school but that of the successive steps in a system of public schools 
will be more efficient in results. 

Its benefits may extend to the home of the cultivated, whose pursuits 
in life may intervene to prevent that systematic training of the child 
which makes him capable of most in life; to the home of the poor, whose 
struggle for the sustenance of life absorbs time aud energy; to the 
home of the illiterate, whose absenze of qualifications is due to the want 
of opportunity. in its earliest embrace of the training of the child it 
may, through its influence and power for the development of character, 
save hundreds in the most plastic period of life, both at the unfortunate 
home and in the street, from susceptibilities to vice aud crime, to which 
they are constantly exposed. 
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The establishment of kindergartens would require the training of 
kindergartners for them. At least ocx erence should SUSPeEst 
otherwise, a department could be created in the Normal School, This 
is also favored by the fact that the training of the kindergartnep a 
her grounding in pedagogic principles and methods runs paralle] With 
that of the teacher of the primary school, and further by the face 
that the present large introduction of kindergarten methods in the 
primary school would suggest greater efficiency to the pri mary teacher 
through the study of those methods. A knowledge of these wonld 
also facilitate the transfer from the kindergarten to the primary 


ae: HIGH SCHOOL. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in this school was 416, of whom 
the comparatively large number of 163 were received from the ae 
eighth-grade schools. Of the entire enrollment 81 were boys and 335 
were girls. 

The following table gives the whole number of pupils enrolled in this 
school from 188081 to 1888789, inclusive, as boys and girls, and the 
per cent. of each sex in the enrollment: 


— = = 


Wholenumberofpupils 
enrolled. 


Per cent. of number 
of pupils enrolled. 


Years. : : cal Se S i 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys Girls, 

= — — —|— - = be 

5 NSE ae 5 pees gee 4 61 75 18.7 tL3 
1881-'82 8 82 90 8.9 11 
1882-'83 Oo} 205) | 114 7.9 92.1 
188384 - 7 110 127 13.4 86.6 
188185 erg 150 172 12.8 87.9 
aca .| 7) 210] 47] 14.9 85.1 
1886-'87 “ 51 225 27 18.5 | 81.5 
1887~’88 = 73 | 288) 361 | 20.2 | 70.8 
1888-'89 .... | 81 335) 416 | 19.5 80.5 


The ratio between the sexes last year varied but little from that of 
previous years. 

The average number of pupils enrolled was 334 and the average number 
indaily attendance311. Tbepercent. ofattendance based on the average 
enrollment was 92.9. Thisdoes not indicate so good degree of regularity 
in attendance as that noted in the elementary schools. It may be due 
to the present remote location, but from whatever cause it is due, it is 
not favorable to proper acquisition and to thoroughness in scholar- 
ship. 

The promotion of pupils from the first to the second year, and from 
the second to the third year, was not as large as in the preceding school 
year. The graduating class numbered 67, and was the largest in the 
history of the school. 

Exclusive of the special teachers in drawing and music, a portion of 
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whose time only was given to this school, there were 11 teachers em- 
ployed, or 2 more than in the previous school year. 

The commencement exercises were held jointly with those of the 
Normal School, June 18, 1889, The address to the class was delivered 
by the Rev. F. J. Grimke, The diplomas were conferred with appro- 
priate remarks by Hon. J. W. Douglass, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

The following were graduated from the school : 


Mary E. Adams, Mary A, Allen, Josephine Ashton, Emma F. Blackwell, Ida M. 
Brown, Sarah W. Brown, Annie E. Budd, Mary A. B. Contee, Ida Conntee, 
Maggie BH. Crusor, Lydia A. Dickerson, Olive R. Freeman, Harrietta George, 
Annie E, Gillem, Panline E. Hawkins, Laura E. Hill, Dora B. Hopson, Sarah 
E. Jenkins, Leonora Joice, Clara G. Jones, Mary Jones, Martha Lee, Estelle G. 
Lewis, Bleanora B. May, Sarah E. Miner, Sarah J. Neal, HelenS Parker, Frances 
HB. Payne, Ella E. Perry, Martha A. Peyton, Julia L. Pierce, Mary F. Quander, 
Emma V. Russell, Catherine I. Sewell, Annie I’. Smith, Mand I. Smith, Sarah E, 
Smoot, Serena Spencer, Mary E. Ware, Mathiel Williams, Francis L. Cardozo, 
jr, James M. Fraction, George D. Johnson, Harry Lewis, Moses G. Lucas, 
Henry A. Smith, John M. Syphax, William L. Tignor, John H. Turner, Richard 
E. Younger. Business course: George T. Beason, Jobn H. Bell, Charles E. Blair, 
Charles If. 8. Browne, Harry A. Clarke, William H. Cowan, Byron S. Fischer, 
Richard C. Jones, Elijah C. Rooinson, George W. Scott, Ralph B. Stewart, 
George W. Timus, Walker B. Webb, Robert L. B. Wilkinson, Frank P. Wilson, 
Elizaheth Woodford, John H. P. Young. 


During the last session of Congress an appropriation was made for a 
high-school building and a site on which to locate it. In the selection 
of the site two difficulties were presented, neither of which could be con- 
sidered independently of the other: unoccupied space sufficient in area 
for the purpose, in a locality offering a fair degree of accessibility to the 
entire colored school population of Washington and Georgetown, and 
ground at a cost reasonable and not exceeding proportionally that paid 
for sites on which to erect buildings for elementary schools. The solu- 
tion of the difficulties was to extent practicable realized in the site se- 
lected on M street, near the crossing of New York and New Jersey 
avenues. In the choice of this site its environments were not without 
influence. Itis prominently and healthfully located, having in its front 
a broad unobstructed view in the width of M street and New York 
avenue, with an intervening triangular reservation. The appropriation 
made for this school is, however, not sufficient to meet its wants as to 
accommodation. The site, necessarily larger than that required for the 
ordinary eight-room building, has been purchased. An increased ap- 
propriation is necessary to permit the construction of a building suit- 
able to the purposes of a school of this character. 


Your attention is called to the following report of the principal of the 
High School : 


Deak Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report for the year 
ending June 30, 1889. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in this school during the year was 416. Of 
this number 40 were transferred to the Normal School on the first day, leaving 376 as 
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members of the High School. The average number enrolled was 334, and the aver, 


: 5 ‘ age 
number in daily attendance was 311. The increase over the preceding year in the 
entire enrollment was 55; in the average enrollinent 47, and in the average attend 


se W 6 ia 

ance 44. The average percentage of attendance was 92.9. There were 11 teachers 

including the principal. ? 
BUILDING AND ACCOMMODATION, 


This building, the Miner School, is entirely nosuited fora high school, and we look 
forward with pleasure to the completion of the new building for which Congress tes 
made an appropriation. We hope the fund will be large enough to give us a build. 
ing with the modern conveniences suitable to a high school, and if not that Con. 
gress will make an additional appropriation at the next session. 


INSTRUCTION. 


There are two courses of study pursued in this school, an academic course anda 
business course; the former requiring three years for its completion and the latter 
two. No pupils have applied for the scientific course. 

We sball state the nature and extent of the work performed in each of the subjects 
in these respective courses. : 

ACADEMIC COURSE. 


English.—This subject is studied during the entire three years of the course, divid- 
ing the second year with history. 

In the first-year classes the pupils used Chittenden’s Composition as a text-book 
supplemented by reading authors from the classic series. : 

The second-year classes studied English during the third and fourth quarters, hay- 
ing studied history during the first and second quarters. They had a brief historical 
review of American literature during the colonial and revolutionary periods, and 
have read selections from a few prominent anthors, among which are Irving and 
Longfellow. 

In the third year the pupils during the first two quarters studied American litera- 
ture, reading selections from the works of such anthors as Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, and others. In the last two quarters they began the study of English 
literature, with a brief and very general review of its history down to and including 
the sixteenth century, reading one play of Shakespeare, the Merchant of Veulest 
and Bacon’s Essays. / 

The third-year classes will be able to accomplish a greater amount of work in 
English hereafter, as this snbject divided the year just closed with history, which 
previously occupied the whole of the first and second years. 

In addition to this, essays were required from time to time on the life and times of 
the various authors. 

Latin.—In the study of Latin the object to be attained in the first year has been 
to have each pupil secure as large a vocabulary as possible, to know the structure of 
Latin moods, and to understand the idiom of the language. To accomplish this 
more attention has been given to the grammar and Latin composition than to trans- 
lation merely. The class has completed Leighton’s Latin Lessons and made a fair 
beginning in Cesar. 

The condition and progress of the Latin classes of the second year and third year 
mark a growing interest in the study of the language. The pupils in many cases 
have done the prescribed work with so much zeal that the language seems to be 
studied by them for itself, and not merely because it must be taken by them in the 
academic course. 

The second-year classes read three books of Cesar and four hundred lines of Vir- 
gil’s Zneid. The third-year class read three books of Virgil and two orations of 
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Cicero. All of this work has been interspersed with weekly exercises in Latin 
composition. 

AMathematics.—The work in algebra has been as satisfactory as could be desired. 
We find that the pupils who come up from the eighth grade are in different Stages 
of advancement ; those who spent two yearsin the eighth grade more advanced than 
those who have spent one. The result is that the teachers of that snbject have to 
spend a large part of the first quarter in reviewing and endeavoring to equalize the 
pupils, so as to obtain a proper basis for the advancement of all. 

It is then almost impossible for a large number of the pupils to cover the ground 
prescribed in the course and be thorough. The result is that more pupils fail to pass 
from the first to the second year on account of their deficiency in this subject than in 
auy other, 

As a remedy for this evil I wonld respectfully suggest that the course in this sub- 
ject in this school be somewhat shortened, and that the pupils do not begin algebra 
until they come to the High School, devoting the time in the eighth grade hitherto 
given to algebra to arithmetic and English, which, from our experience with them 
in those studies here, they could do with profit. 

The work in geometry has been more satisfactory. This subject has hitherto been 
confined to pupils of the second year. They have covered the ground usually com- 
prised nnder plain geometry, with several selected propositions in solid geometry. 
In the study of this subject it is found necessary to uproot the idea that geometry is 
a set of propositions and proofs to be committed to memory. As a means to this end 
much time has been devoted to original work within the range of the pupil’s ability, 
yet requiring independent thonght, such as easy logical transitions from principles 
formulated in the text book, practical applications of theorems, and original dem- 
onstrations of exercises. : 

Daring the next year if sufficient pupils of the third year elect to parsue this sub- 
jegt further, a class will be formed for the completion of solid geometry and trigonom- 
etry. 

History.—This subject is studied the whole of the first year and one-half of the 
second. 

In the first year the history of Egypt, Greece, and Rome is taught, and in the see- 
ond year the history of England. F 

It is our aim to show how past events give life and color to the active pursuits of 
to-day. The lesson is assigned by topics, and questions given for personal investiga- 
tion. Books are suggested as helps, and in this way the pupil is tanght where and 
how to find what he does not know. The result of this investigation is a general dis- 
cussion in class and an arrangement of the collected material in logical order. 

Close attention is given to the geography of the country. The map, with sec- 
tions of the country drawn on the blackboard, is used daily. The leading charaeters 
of Greece are assigned to each member of the class at the commencement of the school 
year. Atthe end of each quarter the result of the investigation is given to the class 
in the form of historical papers. 

In Roman history the paper gives way to a topical outline arranged on the black- 
board, and the pupil lectures or talks from this ontlice. This exercise is of great 
value, as it teaches the pupil confidence in expression. 

Physics.—The course pursued in this subject is that laid down in the text-book 
used in the class, Gage’s. 

The class-room and laboratory are the same. This is inconvenient to both teacher 
and pupil; when they are separate the work can be pursued with greater advantage. 
The various subjects taught are illustrated by experiments performed by the teacher 
before the class, and afterwards performed in the laboratory by the pupils. The 
pupils are also required to make instruments illustrative of the different subjects 
taught, and they have attained a good degree of proficiency when we consider the 
disadvantages mentioned above under which they labor. Special attention has been 
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given to the subject of telegraphy, and the pupils have attained a remarkable de. 
Sree 


of proficiency. 
lt is hoped that a specifie efit 
this department sufficiently large to purehase all the apparatus and Material ne of 
Cag. 


sary to equip it thoroughly for the important work to be performed, 

German.—This subject is taught in the third year of the academic course + 
pupils studying Stern’s “ Studien und Plandereien.” The natural method is em i a 
© and as much of the intercourse as possible between the teacher and papi 
1g 


in teaching 
js carried on in German. The grammar 1s also studied systematically and writ 
y iting 


German composition is practiced. 
Political economy.—The pupils of the third year in the academic course haye Studi 
(lied 


this subject. It was taught them by a course of lectures, of which the pupils ¢ 

notes. They were then subjected to oral and written examinations. The ook 

evinced a great deal of interest in the subject, and showed by their ézamnthatioat 
ations 


d sum will be appropriated hereafter for the ben 


that they understood and profited by it. 
Business course.—There were 18 pupils in the first year of the course, and 24 in tl 
ne 


second. The pupils of the first year in the academic course, with the exceptio: 
Latin, for which business arithmetic and book-keeping (single entry) were sabsltnt a 
The pupils of the second year in this course studied the same subjects ag tho oy 
thesecond yearin the academic course, with the exception of Latin and Geometr. ries 
which business arithmetic, book-keeping (donble entry), and commercial law Vitor 
substituted. The pupils of this course were practiced in drawing up business Pubs 
and papers. oS 
I would suggest that the subject of stenography and type writing be added to thi 
course, especially the former. They are now taught in most institutions that i < 
business course. The subject of stenography can be taught in one school sae 
nine months. va ee 
Drawing.—The drawing classes consist of regular and special classes. The regul. 
classes comprise all the pupils of the school, and the special classes those Bisse’ hed 
the teacher of drawing on account of special fitness for this work. By 
The regular classes have been taught to apply the principles in which they h 
been instructed by making geometrical figures from card-board. The Special 4 ae 
have given their attention to modelling in clay, plaster of Paris, wood-caryi wate 
free-hand and mechanical drawing. mg; and 
The results of their labors were seen in the exhibition held at the close of 
school. The exhibits of the High School in the hall elicited praise from all ha vinit 
ors. : 
Vocal music.—The study and practice of vocal music is elective, and it is to b 
gretted that a comparatively few of the pupils of the second and third yea : nee 
chosen to cultivate it. A large number of the pupils of the first year attend a Gee 
struction of the director of music and have profited thereby. : Teas 
Manual training.—The boys in the school who desire to join the classes in 1 
training were given an opportunity to do so. About 30 attended the carpe: ane 
and 12 the ¢ ass in metal work, once a week. Pesan eeoe 
I wonld suggest that the atendance at these classes in in i ini 
compulsory hereafter, and instead of one hour a week eae iene ye mene 
hours a week should be given to them out of the teanty ive hours a fea anes 
school by the pupils. 3 cea ewen 
This important subject is now occupying the attention of educators in all countri 
Bs ere = mee abons X ries, 
oe aiaae I shall quote a part of an editorial in the Washington Daily Post 
Among the revelations of the Paris Exposition is one which will surprise m 
Americans. It is comparatively circumscribed character of American ae 


* Many will regard it as a curious fact that in, exhibits showing the methods and re. 


sults of school work England and America are far in the rear of France, and even of 
Japan. é c 


if 
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“This is because Engl 
erary training as the sol 


this is the idea of educa 
schools, 


and and America have longest adhered to the idea of a lit- 
© purpose of school training. Taking the country at large 
The English faiaee ps poten ae ay, Sete cen Siuaeeie 
and literatures—these hay Som saat ; e ai 8 Seite peas 
€ constituted and in the main still constitnte the American 
ideal of an edueation. 

“Now, in France, Germany, and other countries, the idea of an exclusively literary 
edncation has become obsolete, because it was fonnd to be partial, one sided, and 
wholly insufficient. In those countries growth in literary knowledge is accompanied 
and complemented, stage after stage, by a similar growth in industrial training, aud 
the valnable results which this exposition makes manifest bear ample testimony to 
the Superiority of that method. 

“France is easily first, both as to the extent and quality of her educational exhibit. 
Here all the world learn what schools can do forinventiye, decorative, and construct- 
ive jndnstry. It shows how every step of mind-training is constantly accompanied 
by the training of the eye and the hand throughout all the sciences and arts, and it 
explains quite easily how France bas gained her pre-eminence in fine industrial arts, 
and her monopoly of those profitable products which depend on the skill and genius 
of the designer. 

“Belginm, Holland, Switzerland come next in order, followed by the French col- 
onies and other countries. Nothing is viewed with greater surprise than the Japan- 
ese school exhibit. It is excellent in character, and in systematic arrangement is 
equal to that of France. The kindergarten system of Japan is most successful, and 
it has enrolled abont three million children. 

“Indeed, every grade of literary and industrial school work shows marvelous prog- 
ress, and not the least interesting feature is that part of the exhibit which shows the 
skill of deaf-mutes in wood carving, painting, modelling in clay, 
for textiles and ceramics. 

“Now, the comparative backward condition of American education in these re- 
spects is not only a disappointment, but it is also an indication of a great national 
loss. More children in proportion to the population go to school in the United 
States than in any other country, and more money is spent on edueation here than 
elsewhere. Nevertheless these children learn less that is of practical value than 
children anywhere else. The easly and continuous training of eye and hand, the 
fullest practical instruction in the arts, is not only a requisite of a comprehensive and 
progressive education, but it is necessary to the trne and full development of Ameri- 
can industry.” 

Military driil.—The boys of the school were formed into a company for drill in the 
manual of arms and foot movements under an experienced teacher. Through the 
kindness of the officers in charge, they were allowed the use of the hall of the Wash- 
ington Cadet Armory and the guise belonging to the cadets. 

This exercise is an excellent means of physical development, and it is to be regret- 
ted that there are no conveniences in our present building for its practice. This dif- 
ficulty will doubtless be overcome in the construction of our new building. I would 
suggest that military drill be then made compulsory, and that efforts be made to ob- 
tain guns for the company. 

Cooking.—Some of the female pupils of the second and third year classes attended 
the cooking school, and profited greatly therefrom. The same argument in favor of 
the boys giving more time to industrial training is applicable to the girls in their 
attention to this art, and that of sewing. I regret that sewing is not taught at alj 
in this school. I would recommend that the higher branches of this art (cutting and 
fitting) be taught to the pupils of this school hereafter. 

Library.—The library in this schoo] consists of about 750 volumes. It was founded 
by gifts from the friends of the school, and inereased by the proceeds of concerts, 
It is utterly inadequate, and I would earnestly ask for a special appropriation of $500 


and in designing 
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a year to purchase books of reference: The importance of a good library can tae 


overestimated. 
Miss M. A. Lawton, 


One of our teachers, 
high school in Septembe 


and her loss was deeply 


died June 2, 1889, Although she & 
only assigned to the r, 1888, ske had endeared herself 5 ee 
% a4 i She waslactaithy ° 
pupils and teachers, deplored. She was a faithful and oo. 
scientious teacher. 
The superintendent an 
agement of the school, an 
valuable assistance and su 
Very respectfully : 

y Tesh ’ I. L. Carpozo, 


Daca 
Principal, 


artily co-operated with me in the i 
an 


d teachers lave he : 
ledge my obligations to them for the: 
1eip 


d I wish to acknow 
ggestions. 


Mr. G. F. T. Coox, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


_ The whole number enrolled in this school was 40, of whom 37 eae 


female and 3 male. 
From the establishment of this school to the school year 1887~sg8 the 


number of admissions to it annually was limited to the probable needs 
of the colored public schools of the District during the next school] 
year, and its graduates were preferred in appointment to positions. Ip 
this respect it harmonized with the other public normal school, and 
accorded with an opinion that had seemed to prevail that an aim in ity 
establishment was to supply local needs exclusively. This aim Wag 
fostered by economy in the husbanding of pecuniary means to meet rr 
other directions largely existing and pressing educational needs, 
’ Tp the school year 1887~88 the number limit in the annual admission 
was changed from 20 to 40, the same as 1n the other normal schoo] 
whose field for supply was twice as large, and subsequently there wae 
farther change, by which the obligation to prefer in appointment whe 
removed after the first 20 had been appointed. 3 
Before this change, with one exception every one that had been 
graduated from this school and that desired appointment had been ay 
; . 9g 4 a j rey - 
pointed; and, as had been done in previous years, the one excepted 
but for the change, would most probably have been employed a y ‘ 
later. bas 
Subsequent experience has shown that the change has resulted in 
what was anticipated, undue competition for place with consequent 
feeling. As by the rule preferred appointments are limited to twenty 
and to the year next succeeding that of graduation, the hope of appoi te 
ment in any other yearrecedes farther and farther in the nanan: fi 
2 2 i : SENG Q al grad. 
ae of Seen largely in excess of positions to be filled ‘ 
ot 0 as i S i i i . 
oa miy has it resulted in feeling, which grows aud intensifies as 
See : : S 
£ ¢ eae class contributes its large quota to the number who 
= 5 a 
ave a ready qualified themselves for places, but,in the preparation fi 
position, there is, in the struggle for first place, or are 2, Bacie 
safe within the line of p re i Baas ie Ane 
preferred appointment, too great strain for the 


\ 
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best conditions, physical, intellectual, or moral. It is true that compe- 
tition more or less exists in the conditions for admission to this school, 
but as the completion of the high-school course is one of the terminal 
and largely objective points in the public-scnuool system, disappointment 
from being out-distanced is not so great. 

A limit in the number of the admissions to the probable needs of the 
schools will, in my opinion, afford less cause for present feeling and, in 
the removal of present nervous strain, will give greater general effici- 
ency to those who pass from this school to the teacherships of the schools. 

Snecessful teaching is based upon correct principles. In the earlier 
years of these schools the knowledge of underlying principles was most 
largely gained through long experience. and experience, more or less, 
at the expense of the child. By the establishment of the normal school, 
these principles are imparted and the actual practice in the application 
to real work. Loss or injury in the attainment has been reduced to 


the minimum. 

‘The work done in this school is, generally, good. In the admission 
each year there is seen better material both in maturity and capacity. 
The retlex of its work through the large force that it has sent out into 
tlle teacherships is becoming more and more visible. 

The commencement exercises were held June 18,1889 The following 
is a list of the names of the graduates: 


Laura G, Arnold, Naney M. Atwood, Anna D, Bell, Bertie S. Brooks, Anna T. Brown, 
Maria E. Buckner, Carrie M. Crouch, Mary R. V. Dickerson, Sarah J. Dickerson, 
Ellen I, Dockett, Susie E. Dyson, Mary F. Geary, Ella Green, Sarah Hall, Sara 
E, Jackson, Anna E, Jolinson, Maria A. Madry, Rebecca L. Moten, Lucy J. Moten, 
Mary V. Morton, Mary M. Orme, Lonise E. Pierre, Carrie Pierre, Florence O. 
Patterson, Rebecca B. Pierson, Lucinda G. Shorter, Mary R. Toy, Alice J. Tyler, 
Jane M. Taylor, 8, Estelle Tocker, Martha J, Thomas, Emma L. Vaughan, Mary 
= Washington, Mary A. Wesf, Kate L. Wayman, Lydia C. Wilder, Mary M. 

Wright, Francis D, Smith, John E. Syphax, James E. Young. 


Your attention is respectfully called to the following report submitted 
to this oflice by the principal : 


Deak Sir: Incompliance with your request I have the honor to submit the follow- 
ing as a report of the condition and needsof this school. ‘There is no office in this 
world of greater importance than that of a teacher of yonth; for there is notbing on 
earth so precions as the mind, the soul, and the character of a child.” 

It is the specific work of this school to train teachers for the common schools of the 
District of Columbia. Here, if anywhere, is the greatest need for care and frankness. 
it should be like a true mirror to each pupil, reflecting not what ought to be, but what 
actually is, giving to each as nearly as possible the power to see herself as others, 
competent to judge, see her. 

The qualified teacher is the indispensable element and central power in all systems 
of teaching. To know how torcad and write and spell, with ease and accuracy, re- 
peat the rules of grammar or give the syntax of sentences correctly, and to solve the 
problems in arithmetic according to rules, form but a part of the efficiency of a com- 
petent teacher, 

Knowledge is power only when it is thorongbly comprehended in its true relation 
and can be used with ease and facility. To be a teacher, then, implies a knowledge 
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of principles together with the ability to explain forcibly and clearly the 
Helene STAVaaahiee, acquiring and imparting, are etd different mat 
consequently many excellent scholars fail as Aan ie eae ever be borne in 
mind by the teacher that rules are mere deductions, and t Ae act 8 1onld al Ways Buide 
her in the use of them—the how and the why giving the only reliable knowledge, 

‘Learn to do by doing” is the true principle underlying all teaching, The chi 
mind must be brought, by conscious personal effort, in contact with the snbje 
learned. The go-between is the successfal teacher. If she be not full to ove 
with the subject, she can not throw into the dull, lifeless words of the text-book, 
that magic power which is necessary to constitute the mind of the learner itso 
instructor. If the teacher do the thinking and observing for her Pupil, the di 
plinary purposes are in a great measure defeated, : ; 

Knowledge of the subjects tanght, broad and deep 3 know ledge of the best me 
of instruction, deduced from a knowledge of the mind and its POWSr OF Acting, are 
two essential qualifications of the competent teacher, the yaine of which must hot be 
underrated; but there is still another, which should rank first, for Without if aly 
scientificattainments areunsanctified—an unquestionable moral character; Nota mere 
absence of striking moral blemishes—a negative sort of virtue—but a Positive chart 
acter, capable of stamping its individuality. The teacher by her example does teach, 
for good or for evil, whether she will or not. = 

The exigencies of the times demand that the teacher be Positively moralas w 
intellectual. She is a “living epistle, known and read of all.” Her influence pone: 
trates to the acts, purposes, and results of fature years. fs The child is father of the 
man.” Unrefined manners, uncouth expressions, undignified and trifling conduet, or 
untidy and negligent habits can not be compensated for by knowledge of the Sciences 
and arts, and the schoo]-room is no place for sucha character, 

“Tn human intercourse every element of character isan educator,” Sad, but true 
very many of our children have not the refining influence of discipline at owas 
Their families possess neither the virtue of a highstandard of morality nor the softer 
amenities of that true refinement which takes its source in culture, hence they must 
grow up deficient in these essentials of a desirable character unless remedied by the 
example and teaching of the school-room, 

Let the teacher full of energy and enthusiasm, with a pure soul and elevated mind 
and a refined manner, enter into this work, conscious of its great responsibility, with 
all her zeal, determined to counteract the evilinfluences on the outside, and appreciate 
her position for the grand opportunity it affords in preparing the young to becone 
good and useful men and women. 

In order to awaken an interest in the importance of good behavior and refined 
manners as a necessary equipment for the true teacher, a series of talks upon this sub- 
ject has been given weekly, aflording av opportunity to the pupils to ask questions 
regarding wanners and deportment at home, in the street,and in refined society, 
They have proven not ouly interesting, but decidedly valuable and instructive, the 
effect upon the carriage and conversation beiug particularly noticeable. Tho more 
understandingly and sympathizingly a teacher enters into all the pursuits and 
pleasures of her scholars, the more easy and effectual will the discipline of her school 
become. 

The past year bas been one of the most pleasant and satisfactory since my connec- 
tion with the school. Teachers and pupils have co-operated most enthnsiastically in 
every project of advancement. 

The attendance has been very good, absences in every case being caused by per- 
sonal illness or some other unavoidable reason. We started with thirty-seven 
females and three males, all of whom were graduated. In scholarship the average 
was much above that of the preceding year. All have done well; by this I do not 
wish to be understood as intimating that all will be found equally qualified for 
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teaching. Diversity in native talent, temperament, application and physical health 
must affect the result of any course of instruction in the different individnals. 
ioe Asc teaching Gee Sibek of all in a thorough as well as liberal scholar- 
* a s practically, be expected that the common schools and high school 
should ever afford that thorough elementary drill which is so essential for profes- 
sional training, hence the necessity for something in this line to be done by the 
Normal School. With the limited time at our disposal it is almost an impossibility to 
give that attention to this drill which our pupils so sadly need, and yet do success- 
fully the specific work of professional training. I therefore most earnestly recom- 
mend to your carefnl consideration either the lengthening the course in the Normal 
School to two years, the time allowed in the best normal schools, or a modification in 
the third year of the high-school course, for those who intend to enter the Normal 
School. I feel confident that the moral and intellectual standard of our graduates 
would be greatly raised, and their influence in the community correspondingly 
broadened. 

Those who are beginning the study of education need to be inspired with the lofty 
and responsible position of a teacher. They must be made acquainted with the best 
methods of orgauizing, governing, and instructing aschool. A genine enthusiasm for 
the work must be awakened. They must know how to interpret the lessons of daily 
experience by constant reference tothe principles that underlie the science of educa- 
tion, and thus grow into higher and higher degrees of competence; and finally they 
must be given breadth of view and be allowed to take full advantage of the recorded 
experiences and experiments of the long line of an illustrious professional ancesiry. 

Lectures are given by the principal three hours per week on right views of ednca- 
tion and correct methods of instruction and government; two hours per week on the 
philosophy of method as applied in all of the practical work; two hours per week in 
the history of education. Thus they pursue the subject of education in its three 
main phases, the practical, the scientific, and the historical. Constant reference by 
both teacher and pupils is had to Baine, Fitch, Tate, Sully, Porter, Hamilton, Her- 
bert Spencer, Currie, Wickersham, Parker, Calkins, Brooks, Swett, Kellogg, and 
Page. F 

No theory as to method of instruction is advanced which is not immediately illus- 
trated with a group of children from some one of the training schools. In the criti- 
cism of the lesson great attention is given to the philosophy of the method pursued. 
The teacher by judicious questioning leads the pupil-teachers to deduce certain laws 
or suggestions, after which an immediate reference is had to some one of the above-men- 
tioned books for confirmation and study. I find this method of studying psychology 
to be decidedly more practical than the lecture or topic method. 


PRACTICE. 


We have used three first, two second and one third grade as schools for practice. 

The opening day of school the pupil-teachers are divided into six groups and 
sent into the schools to observe the organization by the regular teacher and con- 
tinue for two weeks, each day reporting observation to the teacherincharge. At the 
beginning of the third week two pupils are designated to take entire charge of each 
practice school for three consecutive weeks. The most apt one as principal the 
other as assistant The teachers proper now become training teachers and are 
expected to guide and direct the pupil-teachers in methods. The pupil-teacher 
is at all times encouraged to question. We aim to train, to think, to reason, and 
to develop plans for their work. Each pupil-teacher iu tarn becomes principal. 
The work is carried on in these schools every day from September to March, which 
allows each pupil-teacher not less than three consecutive weeks’ practice. : 

Special attention is given to the preparation of lessons. Each plan is submitted to 
the training teacher and is rigidly criticised as to matter, arrangement, orthography, 
and syntax ; mistakes noted, paper handed back for correction, and must always be 
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open for inspection by the principal. This close scrutiny hasa tendeney 
pupil-teacher thoughtful and careful. i : 3 ; 

March und April from 8.45 a. m. until 12.30, through interest in anq Courtes ae 
former graduates and kindness of our superintendent we areallowed u choice of twent? 
first-grade schools for practice. ‘Two pu pil-teachers are given entire charge of Sr 
school. The regular teacher acts as training teacher, who suggests and critivizes 
and gives to the principal a correct and faithful report of each pupil-teacher, 

At 1.30 we,assemble in normal room to listen to reports and criticising, 

During this period of outdoor work the principal, with her first assistant, Makes 
daily visits to the various buildings and supervises the work. It is truly beantifay 
to observe the gradual development of power to instruct and control ag Well the 
formation of a higher ideal. This work also gives a greater aptitude to impartin 
and disciplining. There is also a gradual opening of a new world of thought-action 
They gain an ease in adaptedness to the needs of younger scholars, It gives them si 
taste of actuality. 


to make the 


LITERARY SOCIETY. 


“Not to know what the better spirits of the world have written and Not to haye 
gained some appreciation of their master pieces, is to have missed ove of the prime 
conditions of high teaching power.” No matter what a teacher’s advantages for pro- 
fessional training, she should ever feel herself obligated to read and to study for self. 
improvement. ‘‘ Education is a matter of life, activity, and growth.” Carlyle Says: 
How shall he give kindling in whose inward man there is nalive coal, but all is barnt 
out to a grammatical cinder? In order to stimulate the pupils to sthis higher desire 
for self-culture, we organized during this year the Home Culture Clubs, as suggested 
by Cable. 

Excellent work was done and at least the foundation is laid for future self-culture, 
thereby gradually developing a higher life within themselves and exerting an ie 
portant and constantly widening influence in favor of good learning, 


SAVINGS BANK. 


The true value of money is a subject upon which the young are not likely to delib. 
erate, Shiftlessness seems almost a quality inherent. Experience and observation 
have shown me the great need of economy being formed asa habit in ony children, 
After thinking over the seriousness as well as the importance of the subject, we con- 
cluded to introduce the school savings-bank as an experiment. The amount of in- 
terest has far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. The pupils entered into it 
with all the zest common to youth, when novelty is the inspirer, but what at first 
Was prompted by curiosity gradually grew into a habit. From December, the date 
of the inauguration, to June over $70 was deposited, aud this, too, without any 
special effort, representing only the pennies and nickels that would ordinarily 
have been spent at noon. Think how much better that this amount should have 
been saved, as well as the far greater result—a habit formed. Think, too, that 
this represents only forty pupils. Then reflect upon the thousands of children who 
daily spend from 1 to 5 cents at noon that might be saved. Would it not De advis- 
able in the light of these facts for the teachers to use theirinfluence to establish these 
banks? It is perfectly practical and entails very little extra work upon the teacher, 
There is no limit to the amount of good that may come from its influence. Of the 
amount deposited $42 have been paid for piano hire; $5 for lectures, and $5 for 
charity, and to each graduate a sinall account to his credit in the Capital Savings 
Bank. Iam fully convinced that many will use it as a nucleus for this yedr’s say- 
ings. 

A matter of very pressing need to the Normal School isa piano. Our pupils are 
taxed 10 cents per month to hire one and at times this is burdensome npon poor pu- 
pils. We also need a larger number and greater variety of reference books. 
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Many of our children have not the benign influence of educated parentage as 
those more fortunate, consequently increased attention and care are absolutely neces- 
sary ou the part of the teacher to g 1 


y ive that home training which must form the foun- 
dation of formal study. I would therefore recommend that th 
pointed as an assistant have a kinder, 


principles to the training 


@ next teacher ap- 
garten qualification, so that she may teach the 
class and illustrate them by a kindergarten school in the 


building. I am fully persuaded that the time is rapidly approaching when the 
kindergarten will be au essential basis of the common school system of this country, 
I would again call your attention to the grave necessity fora reduction inthe num- 


ber admitted to this school. The demand does not equal the supply, and as aresult 
great dissatisfaction is and must continne to exist so long as this state of affairs 
exists.) 

Our young girls are peculiarly situated. They have no avenue open to them in 
this city by which a livelihood can be obtained outside of the school-room and me- 
nial positions, They are or course, and righteously too, ambitious, and consequently 
choose the profeesion of teaching too frequently without due regard to its importance. 
They are much disappointed when tliey find that the year’s training in the Normal 
School does not secure them positions and allow their passion to ran away with their 
judgment. This state of affairs is not conducive to the moral elevation of either 
pupils orschool. In view of these facts, I trust you may reduce the class to its orig- 
inal number, twenty, fifteen females and five males. You will not only find greater 
satisfaction among graduates, but the scholarship of those entering will be higher, as 
the choice of twenty out of forty or forty-five applicants must give better material. 

Iurge upon you to act immediately upon this suggestion, so that the fact may be 
fally established before the close of the school year ending Jnne 30, 1890. 

With one other suggestion I shall close this report. As the vacanciesor changes occur 
in the corps of assistants in the Normal School, I pray that they may be filled as nearly 
as possible by teachers who have some special qualifications, sach as kindergarten 
and elocutionary. Ido not mean by the latter one who merely knows and practices 
the art, but one who has special ability to train others in acquiring distinct and cor- 
rect articulation, proper deep breathing, and in analyzing thought. The grateful 
thanks of both teachers and pupils are due to Professor Spencer for having trained 
the class in peumanship, 

With the thanks due you for your ever ready sympathy and entire co-operation, 
without which we could not have succeeded, 1 am, sir, 

Very respectfully, Nee Maree 
Principal. 
Mr. G. F, T. Cook, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Five nigit schools were opened. They were so located ag to fant 
reasonably accessible accommodation to large bodies of the Popul Thish 
In the main they were all of primary character; a few of their 
dants pursned studies of the grammar school course, 

In the admissions to these schools preference was given to thane / 
and girls of suitable ages for the day schools, but whose cireumstay ‘ 
and employment prevented attendance. Most largely the schoolsiee 
composed of adults, whose importumity for admission and regularit, ere 
attendance not only attested their interest, but seemed to inate in 
eager embrace of long-delayed opportunity. With a few, though a9 
prisingly few, the motive to admission seemed to lie in idle curiosity 9s 
love of mischief; with the many, and particularly so of the adults, t1,. 
fruitage of earnestness of purpose was large in the results of the wate 
of the term. kK 

It is a noticeable, as well as gratifying feature, that many return t 
these schools at their re-opening each succeeding year, thereby teh 
ally lessening delay in the organization and advancing the grade ae 
school work. 

The whole number enrolled was 1080; the average number in evenin é 
attendance was 619. g 

The schools had each 574 sessions of two hours each, extending from 
November 12, 1858, to April 10, 1889. 

The sessions are entirely too few to insure adequate results, There 
should not be less than seventy-five or eighty. To permit this SS 
tension of the term would require, however, a considerably larger ap- 
propriation. 

The large field presented by these two divisions for this work may 
best be seen in the following paragraph taken from my last reneees 


tion, 
atten. 


The need of this public provision, especially for this class of the Population, can 
hardly be more forcibly presented than by figures from the United States conan of 
1880, At the time of the taking of that census the number of persons, white and 
colored, fifteen years of age and upwards, in the District of Columbia unable to write 
was 24,397, of whom 20,937 were colored. The per cent. of the colored population 
from fifteen to twenty years of age, both inclusive, unable to write was 22.8, and of 
that twenty-one years of age and upwards, 59.3, while for the same periods the per 
cents. of the white population unable to write were respectively 1.4 and 5.4; or, in + 
other words, there are sixteen times as many colored persons of ages from fifteen to 
twenty-one years unable to write as white persons of same ages unable to write, and 
eleven times as many colored persons of twenty-one years of age and upwards as 
white persons of same ages unable to write. 


The scope of the character of the work of these schools also could be 
very materially enlarged, and with most decided benefit, in the introduc- 
tion of some features of industrial training. In sewing and cooking, the 
two departments attended with least expense, could be presented in- 
struction of the most practical and useful character, and essentials that 
would yield large results in the great good they would accomplish. 
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With the present very limited means, however, it is impossible to ex- 
tend the usefulness or benefits of these schools in this direction. 

The following table gives the entire enrollment, the average nightly 
attendance, the number of teachers employed, the average number of 


pupils to the teacher, and the average cost per capita for instruction, 
both based on the average enrollment : 


SELE z —— 
a Time. | ic) 
B g ie | & 
Schools. e213 ge 
22 | .3 | &= 
a 2a | 9 
| g au & 
5 Se a 
as s a Z iS 
Stevens -- 176} 138} 126] 90.8| 57.5 $460 
Garnet --- 199) 111 96} 86.6| 57.5 460 
John F. Cook 252) 180) 156) 86.5| 57.5 460 
Lincoln .- 226 144 124) 86.1] 57.5 460 
Randall .. 227 130 117} 90.0] 57.5 | 460 
| 
| 


In the selection of teachers for these schools, it was very wisely pro- 
vided by Congress that they may be day-school teachers. To this pro- 
vision is due much of the efficiency that has thus far attended them. 
The success of the night school, not less than that of the day school, de- 
pends very largely upon the skill and experience of the teacher. The 
greater the degree of these requisites, the greater the products. From 
the larger inducements, found in the length of service and in the com- 
pensation for the same, the day school, as a rule, embraces the greatest 
skill and experience attainable. In the attainment of the best possi- 
ble results, these considerations must control largely the selection of 
day-school teachers for these schools. In such selections, however, 
there is necessity for the exercise of good judgment, that, in the 
additional demand upon physical vigor and mental energy, there may 
not follow detraction from efficient day-school service. 

A few extracts taken from the reports of the principals of these schools, 
subinitted to this office, will give a fair idea of the interest taken in them. 

The principal of the Stevens Night School says: 

On the first evening more applied than conid be accommodated. We enrolled one 
hundred and sixty-five pupils, and had as applicants one hundred and thirty-five. 


x * * Some of the best moments of my life were spent in that school last year, in 
looking over the earnest efforts of those whose opportnaities have been limited. 


The principal of the John F. Cook Night School says : 


The school closed with 146 pupils on roll. They expressed much regret that the 
session was not longer. Seventy-nine and five-tenths per cent. of the entire number 
enrolled during April were present every session, and I have no doubt that theschool 
might have continued a month longer with a good enrollment. The order was at all 
times good. The pupils were respectful and showed great willingness to obey the 
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wishes of the fencher. ‘They were earnest in their efforts to learn, and in SOm0 cases 
showed remarkable improvement. 
The principal of the Randail Night School says: 
esses mo 18 the namber of pupils that entered this vane 
whio last year availed themselves of the opportunity offered by this school, This p 


an evidence that they appreciate the facilities for learning given by the Doara Be 
ous to acquire knowledge. This class showed marked improvement in all the 


The first thing that impr 


are anxi 
work over that of last year. : : i 
ntered this year for the first time could neithe 


About 45 or 50 of those who ¢ ee 


por write, and were as equally deficient in number work. At the close of the ‘at ae 
in the First Reader; had made admirable progre 
SS 


they could read quite acceptably ! : 
in their writing, could handle numbers quite well, even beyond the grade. 


EXPENDITURES. 


The entire amount appropriated for the support of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia for the school year ending June 30, 1889 
was $631,971. There are no ayailable means for ascertaining exactly 
how much of this amount was expended for the publie colored schools 
of Washington and Georgetown. 

In the earlier years the accounts for the public schools were so kept 
as to show in detail the expenditures for the white and colored schools 
separately. On the discontinuance of the practice by the District gov- 
ernment, it was, by the board of trustees, made the work of a clerk to the 
Committee on Ways and Means to keep. in sufficient detail, the expend. 
itures for the separate school divisious. In the subsequent remoyal of 
the clerk was also the removal of means available for this purpose, As 
the teachers’ pay-rolls for monthly service are made up at this office, it 
is possible to show the expenditures for supervision and instruction in 
these schools during the year. The entire amount expended for said 
purpose was $130,835. The cost per capita, for supervision and in- 
struction, based on the average enrollment, was $14.39.» 


ACCOMMODATION. 


In my last report I treated somewhat fully of the inadequacy of ac- 
commodation, not only as to extent but also as to character, In- 
conveniences not less aggravated were also experiences of the past 
year, They were greater in some sections of the city than in others 
and notably so in South Washington. In this section, from the ant 
of permanent accommodation and inability to procure temporary, the 
daily session of many of the schools was lessened one-half to permit the 
use of one room by two schools. In other sections it was also found 
necessary, for same reasons, to reduce the session of some of the schools 
The namber of schools thus affected was 88, and of grades as followes 
40 of first; 31 of second; 11 of third; 3 of fourth; 2 of fifth; 1 Gf 
sixth. : In the three new buildings now occupied, these necessities and 
couditions haye been very largely removed ip the sections in which 


ac 
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they are located, and yet greater relief is promised in the two build: 
ings now in course of erection. 

The three new buildings, named Briggs, Jones, and Bell, recently oc- 
cupied, have each eight school-rooms, well proportioned in dimensions, 
properly lighted, well ventilated and heated, with cloak-rooms, play- 
rooms, and other conveniences that present conditions very favorable 
to the purposes of construction. In the basement of the last-named 
building there has been from some cause a frequent-rise of water and 
in sufficient quantity to interfere seriously with use. It is to be hoped 
that some means will be devised to prevent this condition, as its con- 
tinuance ¢an not be except at the expense of the health of teachers aud 
pupils. 

These buildings confer not only physical but mental and moral bene- 
fits upon the pupils. Huvironment is a potential factor in the shaping 
of character. It tends to make careful or careless, tidy or untidy, re- 
fined or unrefined, broad or narrow, and the more intensely the more 
plastic the period of life. In the location and construction of the school 
building, then, the prominent considerations should not be solely the 
physical comfort and health of the occupant, but also the beautiful and 
the attractive, as a means of culture and the development of correct 
tastes and habits. 

In a saitary point of view many of the buildings in these divisions 
do not present conditions of most satisfactory character. There is, in 
plain words, much need of lime and paint, both internally and externally, 
and the former should be applied at least once a year. The accretions 
upon the walls and ceilings of a school-room, from the exhalations of 
fifty pupils, more or less, for five daysin the week and nearly forty 
weeks in the year, tax, in my opinion, qnite severely all due considera- 
tions for health. If not in the accumulation of a year, certainly in the 
accumulations of years, pressing invitation is given to disease, both for 
its promotion and for its spread. In the consideration of the health of 
teacher and pupil the sanitary condition of the school-room can not 
be too zealously promoted and guarded. 

The Stevens School building was erected in 1868. Some of the mate- 
rial used in its construction seems not tohave been of the best; though, 
perbaps, it was as good as the means at hand permitted. About three 
years ago two wings were added to the building, each wing containing 
three good school-rooms, each with proper cloak-rooms. At the time 
of their erection no means wereavailable to remedy defects and to make 
such change in the old structure as to have it fully conform to the new 
additions. Theabsence of sufficient light in the school-rooms, the dan- 
gerous condition of thinly-worn floors, the obstruction of the original 
hall-ways by conveniences for the pupils’ wraps, and other inconven- 
jences opposing general school efficiency, present very strong reasons 
for reconstruction. In view of these poor conditions, I would recom- 
mend that an appropriation be sought sufficiently large for the pur- 
pose. 
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The most pressing need as to the additional accommodation, as indi- 
cated thus far in the current school year and by the average yearly per 
cent. of increase in the enrollment, is two eight-room buildings—one for 
the seventh and the other for the eighth division. This estimate does 
not take into consideration the present large practice of using one 
room by two schools in grades below the third grade. Should for 
reasons given in former reports, each school have the sole use of one 
room, the need as to additional accommodation would be very much 
greater to accommodate the ordinary enrollment in the Schools; and 
yet greater, if any measures should be taken with view to the enroll. 

_ ment of the entire school population. Accommodation, in its character 
should insure every facility for full and efficient training, and, in its 
extent, should embrace every unit of the school population. 

G. I. T. Cook, 
Superintendent, 
The BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


STATISTICS, 


TABLE I.—Showing the number of half-day schools of each grade in the seventh i 
. divisions, and buildings in which they are located, and eighth 


| | \* ] 
| First Second| Third Fourth Fifth si 
grade. | grade. | grade. grade. | grade, Pate Total, 
7 5}. 
1b] 
3| 3 6 
2 2 4 
3 2 8 
Tenth and R streets. . 1 1]. 2 
Eleventh and R streets 1 Ye 2 
il aps : 
5 : ; 
2 12 
1} 1). 2 
3 3). 6 
6 4 
3 3 |. = want 
etal eeoosncotcep ee caeeeeo- sonvee 40 31 11 3 2 
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TABLE II.—Showing the number of school-buildings and school-rooms owned and rented 
during each year since 1864. 


Baildings. Rooms. || Buildings. | Rooms. 


hen Sateen | 
Year. 5 4% 3 3 ; 

#|3 2) 3 

o | o|% 

Led it 94 

|e 94 

To hese 9) 6| 

1 9| 6| 

Tienes 9/6 

8| 2 9/3 

a| 2 9| 3) 

ain 10} 2| 

9| 3 10) 2) 

9] 5 | 12] 4] 

9| 4| i} 4/15 | 112) 17] 129 
9| 4) 13 13) 9 | 22 | 129 | 28 | 157 
9 5) 13) 8/21 129 | 27 156 


* Building owned by first six divisions given up at end of the school year. 


TABLE III.—Showing whole number of pupils enrolled in the seventh and eighth divis- 
ions in each grade, and per cent. of enrollment for the school years 188788, and 
1882-89, with increase and decrease. 


1887-'88, 1888-'89. 
| 
Chant | Whole | Whole Z 3 

| gnroll- | Percent.| enro'!l- |Percent. 3 & 
| ment. ment. 5 3 
} 4 A 
} rr | 

Normal School. 40/36 40 236; pesdoa: : 

High School ... 361 3.27 416 3.72 55 

Fighth grade . 225 | 2.04 269 

Seventh grade . 308 2.79 314 | 

Sixth grade . 460) 9 4.17 «29 | 

Fifth grade aot 7.73 | 799 

Fourth grade 1,013 9.18 1,000 | 

Third grade. 1,481 13.40 1,446 | 

Second grade 2,070; 1875} 2,007| 


First grade 4, 228 3A. 30 | 4,250 
Total 3 “1,010 100.00) 11.170 | 
SUMMARY. | | | 
Normal and High Schools ~ z| 401 3.63 456 


1,347 16.73 2,011 
2,702| 79.64) 8 703 


--| 11,040 160. 00 11,170 


Grammar schools... 
Primary schools 


Total .. 


192 


TaBLe IV.—Showing 


divisions for the school year ending June 30, 1889. 
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whole number of pupils enrolled by grades in the seventh and eighth 


Seventh | 


First grade..... 
Second grade. 
Third grade. 
Fourth grade 
Fifth grade .-.. 
Sixth grade ..-..- 
Seventh grade... 


Eighth grado......----.-- 


Total -- 
High School .- 
Normal School .....-.--.- 


Highth 

Grade, dlviston. | diviaton: | Total, 
ST =n eee 
1, 674 | ie 

904 4 
ai | 2,007 
a 1, 446 
sid) | 1,000 
HD) 790 
260 i 
207 ai 
| 126 269 
6, 050 10,714 


TaBLE V.—Showingth 


e absolute and relative growth of the High School of the seventh ina 


eighth divisions, from 1880~81 to 1888-89, inclusire. 

S — SS Ssiine 
|#,, | EES & |§ses8 | 8, 
|ES 28sEe a S63 on | aS 
Se) es gs a: | S28233 | 33 

a4 | fuzog = 3 |unwse=s | 62 
Years. |) eelon8 2) e258 2) og 
at] so | sty ts | om 
Pa Ss 5%) sssse) 3o 
SS: S| ST ESee | 35 
= [5s Z | sskson| FE 
zm |e }e 18 ha 
1880-81 .. 7% 9 Bt} 8 22 1° 
1881-'82 90 11 143'|* -3 21 ? 
1882-83 4 1,3 uW 8 2.0) (*) 
1883-'st 127 14 154 4 26) 49 
1884-'85 9,508 | 172 | 1.8 1o2{ 4 25 9 
1885-86 - 10.138 247 24) aa] a4 9 
1836-'S7 10,345 | 276 27 12} 8 | 44 39 
1887-88 - - 11,000 a6t 3.3) 188 Ls) 61 
1888-89 -.. - 11,130 416 BT 197 abt 5.3 67 
: 
*No graduating class. > SS 
TaBLe VJ.—Showing attendance, ete. 
SEPTEMBER. 
2 , = s = 
5 4 £ 2 \& : | Pupils to school 
low |S aN) ¢ | 3 3. based on— 
z ) zs ge | 2 | 82) 2 
Grade. = a5 °B| s Believer ce 
z ee <i Eailien|psetesol eae mos 
= ae | 2 zis a Aa ee 
= = sei 28 = | 32 | #2 
= = S| zs =| £5 is= 
> = > z - 
ae BL ey.| Oto a) ee ween ieee 
Normal School 40 w] 4] 925] 1) 5] 1] “of © 
Hig» School 33 at] «= 3H0) BO} 1) a} 2] 0} Oo 
Seventh division 4,176 3,693] 3,816] 98.0] 70] *78| 33] 2] 0 
Eighth division - 5,326 5,037] 4,930| 97.8) 95.) "S8| 31 0 0 
Special teachers. --.|.-.-..-- ~...----|- ere] see | wenne | CY] UP ss) Peer eed eae | passed 
Total -.. ..... 9,935 9,311 | 9,126 vie | a ed eee Giteaal Pee 


*Incladmg one supervising principal. 
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TABLE VI.—Showing attendance, etc.—Continned, 


OCTOBER. 
5 A ae a aes Ae 
8 | 3 a3 a 2 g nal HO to school 
& oS ea ae 5 as | © jased on— 
g a 2a 36 3s |58) 3 
as F | as 3 | E |ge!] 2 
k Grade | BS | se | 38 | ee | ale ri sinae 4 
y ee ea aS as ras) | ae 2 oe Os 
| as 25 os 33 & | os) s a 28 
an a bo 43 | ° A | o@ eos 
| 3 £ £2 py 9 |)3e)a4 | a8 re] 
2 2 cans | @|a™| & | £4 | 33 
| = 4 lise | 6 |S & | BO | 4" 
Normal School .... 40 400 39 97.2 
High School..... 867) 857) adi 
Seventh division - 4,404 | 4,248) 4,018 
Eighth division __. | 5,134 
Special teachers... | - 
Total..... 10,284 | 9,968 9, 531 
NOVEMBER. 
Normal School 40 40 39 97.8 
High School ....... 366-360 341 24. 6 | 
! Seventh division... 4,250 4,143 3,910 04.3. 
Eighth division....| 5,380) 5,253 5,010 948 
Special teachers... | .-..--. eee | 
Total -.-.---.| 10,036 9,796 | 9,300 - 
DECEMBER. 
Normal School. 40 40 El eae See Marea) cesar 
High School . .....- 338 ° 358 333| 92.8 1} 11} 19 
Seventh division ..| 4,098 4,033 3,794 94.0 79 | *76 | 324 | 
Fighth division....| 5,187 | 5,068 4,795 94.5. | 97 | *100 | 160 | 
Special teachers -.. | .--- au lice#esguy bio daaw sa hposess 10. 
otal caseeses 9,683 | 9,499 . 8,961 | 178 | 202 503 
JANUARY. 
Normal School. ..- 40 40 39 39.0 
High School ..- 358 349 325 93.0 


Seventh division... 
Eighth division 
Special teachers... 


¥ 


FEBRUARY. 


zie w40\ |) 240 39 | 

247| 328] 300 
3,873 | 3,776] 3,533 | 
5,013 4,915! 4, 624 | 


Seventh division 
Eighth division. 
Special teachers -. 


«Including one supervising principal. 


282a——13 
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Taste VI.—Showing attendance, elc.—Continued, 


& 
4 iw 
gy 
es 
Be 
Grade. | #2 | 
& 
2 
© 
sS 
= 
Se 
Normal School... 40 | 
Thigh Schooi -.- 333 | 
Seventh division. 3, 767 
Eighth division... 4,938 | 4, 
Special teachers - 
‘Total ....-- _| 9,078 | 8,839 


39.| 


Average number in | 
daily attendance. 


| 


w 
Ss 
a 


MARCH. 
: 3 
= bo 
an cel) 
ors ed 
: 3 
a on 
a me 
Sa K; +] 
$3 ]<4\s3 
on S | 46 
€ 3 /|¢8é 
2 C} o~ 
4 wm | a 


Cases of tardiness. 


| 
| 


Gi 
5 ‘4 
as | 3 
Re D 
LSB hest 
a 
S2| 
35) 3 
pated | eer 
Eh a 
5 
o a 


| 
| 
| 
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Pupils tog, 


based Hohool 
Bu z 
Cn 
of | SF 
Se | 33 
aa BS 
BE | 53 
—E nie 


Normal School .. - | 40 37 93.3 ut 5 
High School | 328 3 PG 89,1 1 11 
Seventh division... | 3, 652 3,603 | 3,308] 91.8 80 | *76 
Fighth division.... | 4,689 4, 632 | 4, 274 92.3} 99) *100 
Special teachers --- | Besa Jesse oc |eeasee= oa | 10 
Totaliv=+-<-<— 8,535 | 7,806 | ---.--- j 181 | 202 
| | 
MAY. 
= ees es 
Normal School - 40 39 38) 98.1 1 5 
High School.- 315, 300 268 89.4 | 1 abt 
Seventh division ...| 3,573 | 3,480) 3, 236 92.9 80) *76 
Bighth division ....| 4,571 | 4,422| 4,107 
Special teachers...-) -.---- 
Total.....-..-| 8,499 
Normal School ..--- 40 40 40 
High School -.- 302. 300 295 
Seventh division.... 3,403 | 3,379 | 3,237 
Eighth division .--.. 4,339 | 4,278 | 4,105 


Special teachers. . 
TOUR Sara s- sas | 


« Including one supervising principal. 
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TABLE VII.—Showing attendance, etc., by months, for the year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ra nee eR AN ASE 
) BE 2 22 AS lie Bel 

23 | ee | 23 |°s|e) = | 3e)| 4 

2 Ss Seenleeee -| 

Year 1388-'89. | 68 | oe | aes les] eo | 2 | gale 

Fa | ga |828|23| 2) 3 jen) = 

a2 | se |gag|s2) 2) 3 |s2| 2 

| 22 | SE |EEe/E | 2 | 2 |2*| 2 

S 4 4 a a So |o & 

5 » eee ee : | 

September - 9,935 | 9,311 | 9, 126 | 97.9 | 201 67 PA aederc 
9, 968 | | 201 479 | 18 1 
November 9, 796 202) 633) 14 1 
December ..... 9,683 | 9, 499 202} 503 EN eres 
January re 2 
February -..... 17 2 
March 7242—.. 5 |. x 
April ....... 2 1 
May 4 1 
June -- Zi leiron es 
Total - of 8 


List of school-houses owned, with their respective locations, and with the number of rooms in 
each. 


Name of building. Location of building. 


Division. 


7 Sumner. 


- Seventeenth and M streets, northwest 
7 Stevens. 


- Twenty-first street, between K and L streets, northwest 


7 Magruder. M street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets, northwest | 8 

7 Garnet -.. U street, between Vermont avenue and Tenth street, northwest. -| 12 

7 Wormley. ........... Prospect street, between Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth streets, 8 
northwest. 


7 Chamberlain ....- East street, Georgetown -- a | 


“8 
8 Jobn KF. Cook - O street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, northwest 11 
8 Banneker. .- Third street, between K and L streets, northwest . = 8 
§ Lincoln ..--.. Second and C streets, southeast lh 


8 | Lovejoy .-- 
87 Randall ... 


. Twelfth and D streets, northeast 6 
First and streets, sonthwest 


12 
8 Anthony Bowen Ninth and E street, southwest. -...--- a > 8 
8) Giddings -.--.-------- G street, between Third and Fourth streets, sontheast -- oe 8 
hn Only two fit for nse. 


O 


ee 
BSS e 


